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Jawaharlal Nehru University QNU). The first 
volume of the series was published in 2004- 
05, and the second in 2006-07. JNU is 
committed to bring out this serial publication, 
though with some interval. 

This Sanskrit Studies series is set to focus on a 
vast range of Sanskrit language and 
literature, grammar and historical linguistics, 
sources of history and systems of philosophy, 
principles of poetics and details of 
dramaturgy, lexicography, and so on. It also 
aims to bring forth the vision of Vedic texts 
and the varieties of Vedic traditions, Buddhist 
canons, Pali texts, different versions of Prakrt 
language, and the emerging field of 
computational linguistics, thus adopting a 
multi-disciplinary approach. 

This volume too deliberates on varied topics 
of Sanskrit studies and discusses the theory of 
Oral Composition of Veda, the Yajusha Hautra 
Dispute, Hermeneutics of the Upamsads, 
Concept of Dlwrma, Aesthetic Universe of 
NUtyaiasira, the Cultural Geography of 
Kalidasa, Sanskrit Commentary, Archaeo¬ 
astronomy, Universal Premise in Early Nyaya, 
Sanskrit and Tamil Interrelation, among 
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The fifteen articles presented in this volume 
represent the richness and rigour of Sanskrit 
studies in contemporary times across the 
globe. It should interest all those who are in 
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Key to Transliteration 


VOWELS 


31 a 

31T a 

? i 

i i 

Z u 

Ui U 

(but) 

(palm) 

(it) 

(beet) 

(put) 

(pool) 

^ r 

^ e 

^ ai 

311 0 

3fl au 


(rhythm) 

(play) 

(air) 

(toe) 

(loud) 


CONSONANTS 





Guttural 

ch ka 

^ kha 

71 ga 

^ gha 

Z- ha 


(skate) 

(blockhead) 

(gate) 

(ghost) 

(sing) 

Palatal 

rl ca 

’E5* cha 

ul ja 

?1 jha 

31 ha 


(chunk) 

(catch him) 

(john) 

(hedgehog) 

(bunch) 

Lingual 

Z na 

tha 

^ da 

Z* dim 

na 


(start) 

(anthill) 

(dart) 

(godhead) 

(under) 

Dental 

Z ta 

ST tha 

Z da 

Z* dha 

Tf na 


(path) 

(thunder) 

(that) 

(breathe) 

(numb) 

Labial 

P pa 

P)* pha 

w ba 

Tf bha 

Tf nm 


(spin) 

(philosophy) 

(bin) 

(abhor) 

(much) 

Others 

Z ya 

^ ra 

^ la 

^ i>a 



(young) 

(drama) 

(luck) 

(vile) 



?T sa 

'T sa 

SI sa 

? ha 



(shove) 

(bushel) 

(so) 

(hum) 



51 ksa 

z tra 

H/fW 

o5* 1 

W T 


(ksatriya) 

(trishul) 

(jmni) 

{play) 



3i Q manusvSra (nasalization of preceding vowel) like samsArf i 
31: h (prcltah) h visarga (aspiration of preceding vowel) 
s 'Avagraha' = consonant #'consonant (like:- ime 'vasthita) 
■K iguth) = 

Anusv^ra at the end of line is presented by ^ = m (not rn) 

* No exact English equivalents for these letters. 









Editorial 


It is with a sense of joy and gratification that the third volume 
of Sanskrit Studies is being presented to the readers after a gap 
of almost six years, which was mainly caused due to the non¬ 
availability of funds for publication during the XF Plan. 

The first two volumes of Sanskrit Studies published in the 
guidance of two great scholars as guest editors have charted 
a roadmap before us and it is hoped that the present volume 
will be able to follow the path shown by them. 

Sanskrit Studies is a vast and variegated discipline which 
covers language and literature, grammar and historical 
linguistics, sources of history and systems of philosophy, 
principles of poetics and details of dramaturgy, lexicography, 
palaeography and manuscriptology, subtleties of Indian social 
thought and prudence of legal provisions, medical wisdom, 
environmental consciousness and scientific awareness in 
Sanskrit literature, vision of Vedic texts and varieties of Vedic 
traditions besides Buddhist canon, including Pali texts as also 
different versions of Prakrt language and the emerging field 
of computational linguistics. The Special Centre for Sanskrit 
Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) is dealing with 
all these diverse areas so as to foster the multi-disciplinary 
approach in Sanskrit studies. 

The volume in hand has been prepared to cover as many 
areas of Sanskrit studies as possible. This has been made 
possible as a result of generous co-operation by several 
scholars: young and old, as also from within the country and 
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abroad. Accordingly the first article by Miquel Peralta, a young 
scholar from Spain discusses "The Theory of Oral Composition 
and the Veda" in general while the next paper by Prof. Madhav 
Deshpande, an eminent grammarian, deals with a specific topic, 
namely "The Yajusa Hautra Dispute in Early Modern 
Maharashtra". In the next paper Prof. R. Balasubramanian, a 
very senior philosopher, has explained "Hermeneutics of the 
Upanisads" and Dr M.K. Byrski, a renowned Indologist from 
Poland, has dwelt upon the concept of "Dharma: Integrating 
Factor of Consciousness and Science" in his paper. 

Besides the above-mentioned articles on Veda and Vedic 
ideas, there are contributions on various other aspects of 
Sanskrit learning. Prof. Radhavallabh Tripathi has depicted 
the "Aesthetic Universe of Bharta's Natyasastra" and Prof. 
C. Rajendran has expounded "Kalidasa's Cultural Geography 
of India" through his narration of the nation. "History and 
Background of the Sanskrit Commentary-tradition" has been 
discussed in detail by Prof. Uma C. Vaidya in her paper while 
Prof. Subhash Kak, the acclaimed mathematician, has written 
at length on "Archaeoastronomy in India". 

Next four papers of this volume focus mainly on Indian 
Logic - Prof. Kisor K. Chakrabarti enunciates the "Universal 
Premise in Early Nyaya", Prof. Stephen H. Phillips in his paper 
titled "Gahgesa on Showing Inference Failure" has translated 
with comments the "Asadhakata-Sadhakatva-Prakaranam 
from the Tattvacintamani" of Gahgesa Upadhyaya; Prof. 
Toshihiro Wada's paper represents the fourth and final part 
of his translation with annotation of "Akhyatavada" from the 
same text; Dr Katsunori Hirano has written "On the Concept 
of Ayutasiddha in the Definition of Inherence". In the next 
article. Prof. Purushottama Bilimoria has elaborated on 
"Mantric Effect, Effervescent Devatas, Noetic Supplications 
and Apurva in the Mimarhsa". 

In addition to these, there is an invaluable paper of Dr 
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Lokesh Chandra on "Translation as the Cultural Space of 
Tibetan". Prof. S. Revathy has discussed "Sanskrit and Tamil 
Interrelation". 

In short, the fifteen articles collected herein represent the 
richness and rigour of Sanskrit studies in contemporary times 
across the world. It is hoped that the volume will provide an 
enlightening as well as enjoyable reading to all those who are 
interested in Sanskrit studies. 


Shashiprabha Kumar 
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The Theory of Oral Composition 
and the Veda 

Miquel Peralta 

Around the beginning of the 1930s, the American scholar 
Milman Parry, then just a doctoral candidate, wrote a 
dissertation that revolutionized the field of classical studies 
with a radically new analysis of the Greek epics. In Parry's 
view, the works of Homer contained enough internal evidence 
to firmly establish the fact that they were the works of an oral 
poet. In other words, he sustained that Homer did not know 
how to write. Needless to say that in a society that equates 
the possession of the technique of writing with the 
implementation of rational processes. Parry's hypothesis 
provoked quite an uproar. Nevertheless, since Parry's bold 
theorizing, many academic authors - and even non-scholarly 
figures such as the German writer Hans Magnus 
Enzensberger’ - have shown that literacy does not per se imply 
rationality and, conversely, that orality does not have to be 
equated by any means with simple or imdeveloped thought. 

Besides the fact that they engaged the whole field of 

* See his harsh criticism of alphabetization in the essay "Lob des 
Analphabetentums", belonging to the collection Mittelmass und 
Wahn, Suhrkamp: Frankfurt am Main, 1988. See also the article 
by the late UCLA professor William Bright "Le virtu 
dell'analfabetismo", in La Ricerca Folklorica (Milan) 5.15-19. 
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classical studies in a radically new development. Parry's ideas 
elicited the appearance of a vast amount of papers and 
monographs that tried to apply his insights to other 
traditions. In the words of John Miles Foley, a leading scholar 
in the field of the oral tradition in literature: 

Thanks to that research . . . we recognize that stories and 
histories as vital to our civilization as the biblical gospels. 

Old Testament Scriptures,.. . and most of the early literary 
works of the European nations have their roots in oral 
tradition.^ 

Indeed, a plethora of studies encompassing as many as ninety 
national literatures showed the relevance of Parry's new 
conceptual framework beyond the bounded area of classical 
studies. 

Which were then Parry's ideas, to which developments 
did •they lead, and what relevance may they have in the field 
of Vedic studies? The late Walter J. Ong who elaborated in 
his works what he calls "the psychodynamics of orality", an 
enormously fruitful concept to which we shall return later, 
summarizes Parry's main idea saying that "the fundamental 
axiom governing his thought [points to] the dependence of 
the choice of words and word-forms on the shape of the (orally 
composed) verse line".^ In other words, that "virtually every 
distinctive feature of [this] poetry is due to the economy 
enforced on it by oral methods of composition".^ This point 
of view introduces a whole new way of considering matters 
in any tradition either totally oral or with roots in orality. It is 
an approach which implies, for instance, that "the use of a 
given epithet is determined not by its precise meaning so much 
as by the metrical needs of the passage in which it turned 

^ Oral Tradition in Literature, p. 1. 

^ Orality and Literacy, p. 20. 

^ Ibid., p. 21. 
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up".^ In this sense. Parry coins the concept of "ornamental 
adjective". He contends against "the modern notion that 
epithets are summoned only or chiefly for their situation- 
specific applicability and contends in favour of the view that 
they serve in the role of a metrical convenience".^ The needs 
of the metrical structure, then, impose a "selection process" 
on words that favours, precisely, the alternatives that will 
give a satisfactory rendition of the verse over other 
possibilities perhaps more adequate to the ideal semanhc value 
in a given passage. This fact has consequences on the 
characteristics of vocabulary - to cite now just a relevant point 
- since old words or out of use expressions will tend to be 
kept in the language if they are - or have been - of any help in 
easing the verbal discourse into the required verse structure. 

Parry's approach led to what has been called "the formulaic 
system", which he defined as "a group of phrases which have 
the same metrical value and which are enough alike in thought 
and words to leave no doubt that the poet who used them . .. 
knew them as formulas of a certain type".’’ Foley warns us 
that Parry was not advocating "a memorized list of expressions 
as the elements that comprise a formulaic system", a criticism 
that Parry's detractors have often put forward. On the 
contrary, he was actually postulating "a category of related 
phrases which the poet 'knows', in the same way that one 
'knows' a language and is, therefore, able to use it fluently".* * 
A last quote by Parry will further clarify the concept. In his 
Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making, he asserts: 

Without writing, the poet can make his verses only if he has 
a formulaic [style] which will give him his verses all made, 

® Orality and Literacy, p. 21. 

* The Theory of Oral Composition, p. 22. 

^ The Making of Homeric Verse, p. 257. 

* Oral Tradition in Literature, p. 118. 
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and made in such a way that, at the slightest bidding of the 
poet, they will link themselves in an unbroken pattern that 
will fill his verses and make his sentences.’ 

One could then summarize Parry's insights in the following 
points: First, a new appraisal of the limitations that form 
imposes on the expression of thought; second, the presence of 
the ornamental adjective; third, the conservation of fossilized 
expressions over time; fourth, the role of metrical convenience; 
and last, the "economy" of a given phraseology. 

Could Parry's approach be of use in the analysis of the 
Vedic hymns? Parry's ideas implied that, in one sense or 
another, the verses were composed in performance. In fact. 
Parry's untimely death in 1935 left for his close collaborator 
Alfred Lord to check the appropriateness of Parry's ideas in 
the still surviving world of south-Slavic oral poets. Lord's 
results were first published in his book The Singer of Tales, a 
work which is considered the bible of Oral Theory. Lord's 
study corroborated in a still-living tradition the results arrived 
at by Parry with a strictly theoretical methodology. 

Therefore, Parry's approach is definitely one of the possible 
scenarios that one can come across when working with oral 
or oral-related materials. But is it the only possible alternative? 
We could pose, with Lord, the following question: 

We know that oral poetries exist elsewhere. Do they follow 
the same laws of composition and transmission?'" 

The British anthropologist Ruth Finnegan, who has developed 
an important part of her work in Africa, states clearly: 

It is just not true empirically that oral literary forms are 
always composed-in-performance. There are a number of 

’ The Making of Homeric Verse, p. 317. 

"Perspectives on Recent Work on Oral Literature", p. 190, in 
Forum for Modern Language Studies, vol. X, no. 3, July 1974. 
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known cases of composition before performance and of 
instances where, . . . memorization rather than 
improvization is in fact involved." 

It is clear that the case of the Vedic hymns would fall in the 
memorization instances that Finnegan refers to. In this sense, 
the process of Vedic transmission, as we know it, would plainly 
deny Parry's hypothesis, corroborated by Lord in the Slavic 
tradition. On close inspection, though, the question offers many 
nuances that seem worth exploring. 

For one, the complex system devised in order to guarantee 
verbatim transmission in the case of Vedic hymns is in itself a 
proof that when creative materials are involved, if one wants 
stability through the centuries, plain memorization will just 
not do: verbatim transmission needs a special technique. The 
converse, then, will also hold true: unless one wants verbatim 
transmission, it is more efficient to devise a different technique 
which allows the oral poet to present his verses in a fluid way. 
This technique could very well be the technique described by 
Parry and Lord or, at least, it could incorporate many of the 
technical resources that they describe. Could it be possible to 
find traces of these techniques in the Vedic hymns? There is 
certainly nothing against it, since the fact that from a certain 
point onwards the hymns were transmitted verbatim does 
not preclude the possibility that their authors went through a 
certain amount of experimentation - possibly in performance, 
or in an improvisatory milieu - until they found a final 
satisfactory version of their works. 

A possible instance of the approach that this kind of 
analysis has to offer could be sketched concerning the always 
thorny matter of semantic precision. In her detailed study of 
the linguistic features of the Vedic hymns The Language and 


11 


The Oral and Beyond, p. 107. 
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Style of the Vedic Rsis, the late Russian scholar Tatyana 
Elizarenkova asserts: 

The vocabulary of Rgveda is characterized by both polysemy 

and synonymy.*^ 

In other words, a single concept can be expressed by many 
terms and, conversely, a single term can express many concepts. 
Further ahead she adds: "The metaphorical transfer of 
meanings occurs so frequently that the borderline between 
polysemy and homonymy almost disappears",'^ and at a later 
point she acknowledges that in some extreme cases "polysemy 
borders .. . even on enantiosemy",''* that is to say on instances 
where one sense of a word is in some respect the opposite of 
another of its senses. Could this situation concerning Rgvedic 
vocabulary be related - if not caused - by what Parry calls 
"the role of metrical convenience"? If a sufficient amount of 
these occurrences where the categories of polysemy, 
homonymy and enantiosemy seem somewhat blurred in the 
case of a given term could be shown to happen at metrically 
relevant spots, then it would become clear that at those points, 
"the limitations that form imposes", have the upper hand "on 
the expression of thought" and therefore it would become 
also clear that - in those cases - trying to find an absolutely 
precise semantic contour of the term discussed is not an 
adequate philological strategy. 

This is but one example of the kind of approach with which 
the ideas of the Oral Composition Theory can contribute to 
open new paths of interpretation in the field of Vedic studies. 
Other possibilities include the description of the possible 
formulas and repeated epithets, or the analysis of metrical 


The Language and Style of the Vedic Rsis, p. 29. 
’’ Ibid., p. 31. 

Ibid., p. 40. 
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faults as a side effect to the "joining of formulas which do not 
fit".'' 

At any rate, the developments of the Theory of Oral 
Composition offer a set of ideas that put into value the 
priorities of the oral poet - in our case the Vedic poet - which 
could broadly differ from our own expectations, fashioned in 
an age where the written word has gained an almost absolute 
pre-eminence over the spoken word. 

There is still another area where the new interest in orality 
shown by Western scholars in the last forty to fifty years can 
be of interest for the adequate appraisal of the Vedic literature. 
The general line of reasoning would go as follows: since any 
work created imder the conditions of a primarily oral culture 
will be generated in a milieu determined by the 
psychodynamics of orality, "the circumstances of performance, 
the composition, and the transmission of oral versus written 
materials are sufficiently distinct so as to postulate separate 
hermeneutics", as we are reminded by Werner Kelber, an 
American scholar whose work centres on the impact of oral 
tradition in the Christian Gospels. Which are, then, these 
"psychodynamics of orality"? In his work Orality and Literacy, 
published in 1982, Walter Ong elaborates on the characteristics 
of orally-based thought and expression and finds that in an 
oral culture, thought and expression tend to be of the following 
sorts: additive rather than subordinative; aggregative rather 
than analytic; redundant or "copious"; conservative or 
traditionalist; close to the human lifeworld; agonistically toned; 
empathetic rather than objectively distanced, tending to 
equilibrium in the present; and situational rather than abstract. 
Although Ong does not work on the implications of his list in 
the hermeneutical sense, everyone of these characteristics 
points to an aspect of what can be termed as "poetics of 


15 


The Making of Homeric Verse, p. 342. 
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orality", taking the term "poetics" as defined in the following 
manner by Tzvetan Todorov: 

In contradistinction to the interpretation of particular works, 
the discipline of poetics does not seek to name meaning, but 
aims at a knowledge of the general laws that preside over 
the birth of each work.'* 

In this sense and in correlation with the characteristics of oral 
psychodynamics enumerated by Walter Ong, a tentative body 
of "general laws", as Todorov puts it, that could help delineate 
a "poetics of orality", can be summarized as follows: 

1. The use of aggregative structures instead of 
subordinative is not a demerit. As Ong puts it: 

Written discourse develops more elaborate and 
fixed granunar than oral discourse does because to 
provide meaning it is more dependent simply upon 
linguistic structure, since it lacks the normal full 
existential contexts which surround oral discourse 
and help determine meaning in oral discourse 
somewhat independently of grammar.'^ 

2. In orality, the mode of expression tends to clusters of 
items, such as parallel terms, antithetical terms and 
epithets. These aggregations tend to be the standard, 
"once a formulary expression has crystallized, it had 
best be kept intact".'* In an oral milieu, the amount of 
originality has to be kept in check: 

Traditional expressions must not be dismantled: it 
has been hard work getting them together over the 
generations, and there is nowhere outside the mind 
to store them.'’ 

'* Introduction to Poetics, p. 6. 

Orality and Literacy, p. 38. 

'* Ibid., p. 39. 

Ibid. 
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In an oral aesthetics, originality is definitely not a 
desideratum. 

3. Any modem author would shun repetition as boring 
or cumbersome (unless it is aimed at a particular 
aesthetic effect). In orality, though, repetition is a must 
for several reasons. In oral discourse, "the mind must 
move ahead more slowly, keeping close to the focus 
of attention much of what it has already dealt with. 
Redundancy,... keeps both speaker and hearer surely 
on the track".A listener carmot "turn back the page" 
if he or she has lost track. They need to be constantly 
reminded of what is being dealt with. Repetition is a 
natural process of oral noetic processes, of oral 
processes of intellectual apprehension. 

4. The conservative trend of oral societies generates less 
individually marked styles. The oral poet gathers 
traditional elements and in its milieu will never be 
accused of lack of novelty. Parry illustrated this point 
saying that the poet has "less freedom of choice". Of 
course, oral cultures "do not lack originality of their 
own kind", but "formulas and themes are reshuffled 
rather than supplanted with new materials".^’ 
Authorship as we know it in the modem era does not 
exist in oral tradition. Poets composing in an oral 
tradition owe a great deal to the generations of poets 
that preceded thern.^ Lord stresses this point in a way 
which can be directly related to the Vedic materials: 

The tenacity of tradition does not spring ... from an 
abstract principle of absolute art, but from a 
compelling conviction that what the tradition is 

Orality and Literacy, p. 40. 

'' Ibid., p. 41. 

Oral Tradition in Literature, p. 8. 
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preserving is the very means of attaining life and 
happiness. The traditional . . . oral singer is not an 
artist, he is a seer.“ 

This idea has a strong connection with the following 
point. 

5. Writing can elaborate analytic categories to structure 
knowledge that will be distanced from the living 
experience. Oral cultures must conceptualize all their 
knowledge with close reference to the human 
lifeworld, assimilating the objective world to the more 
familiar interaction of human beings.In an oral 
medium poetry has a utilitarian aspect, the aesthetic 
elements will not be found isolated in a "pure artistic 
experience". As Ong reminds us: "an oral culture has 
no vehicle so neutral as a list".^'' When a list is needed, 
it will be presented as a part of the poetic discourse. 

6. "Orality situates knowledge within a context of 
struggle." It tends to "engage others in verbal and 
intellectual combat".^* Vituperation and praise-poems 
belong to this tenet of orality. Once again, aesthetic 
elements will amalgamate with structures that tend to 
reflect everyday life. 

7. In one of his works devoted to the rise of Greek 
literacy, the British classicist Eric Havelock notes: 

For an oral culture, learning or knowing means 
achieving close, empathetic, communal identifi¬ 
cation with the known.^^ 


Cited in The Theory of Oral Composition, p. 44. 
Orality and Literacy, p. 42. 

« Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 44. 

Preface to Plato, p. 145. 
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In an oral culture, one does not approach a work with 
a sense of personal disengagement or distancing. Any 
aesthetic consideration based on this attitude, then, 
will fail to address the work in its own terms. 

8. Oral societies live in a present which keeps itself in 
equilibrium or homeostasis by abandoning memories 
which no longer have present relevance.^* In an oral 
culture, the meaning of each word is controlled by 
what Jack Woody in his essay "The Consequences of 
Literacy"^’calls "direct semantic ratification". The 
consequence for a characterization of oral poetics is 
clear; meaning is not decided by definitions in a 
dictionary but by a complex interplay of "gestures, 
vocal inflections, facial expression and the entire 
human, existential setting in which the real, spoken 
word always occurs".^ Aesthetic appraisal based on a 
text will fall short of the true nature of the work. 

9. "Oral cultures tend to use concepts in situational, 
operational frames of reference that are minimally 
abstract, in the sense that they remain close to the 
living human lifeworld."^’ The meaning of many terms, 
then, is regulated not by abstract concepts but rather 
by situational experiences which the listeners share. 
Meaning is attached to a situation rather than a 
concept. This last point makes clear the extent to which 
we are helpless in trying to determine meanings 
through chains of comparative abstractions, the 
standard method of Western philology. 


Orality and Literacy, p. 46. 
” Ibid., p. 29. 

Ibid., p. 47. 

Ibid., p. 49. 
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In the short span of this paper we have been able to 
ascertain that the Theory of Oral Composition can furnish new 
ideas to tackle many technical questions posed by the Vedic 
hymns. In a second area, related to the aesthetic appraisal of 
these works, the vast corpus of studies which centres on the 
psychodynamics of orality and the consequences of literacy 
have been shown to be of great help when trying to establish 
the basic trends of an aesthetic appraisal which strives to free 
itself from the prejudices of the chyrographic and typographic 
culture in which we are immersed. 
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The Yajusa Hautra Dispute in 
Early Modem Maharashtra 

Madhav M. Deshpande 


Abstract 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a particular 
dispute occupied the Brahmanical community in 
Maharashtra. This dispute is generally labeled Yajusa 
Hautra Dispute in the available literature. The dispute 
hinges on the fact that Taittiriya Samhita (TS) contains the 
Hautra mantras for sacrifices up to, but not including the 
Soma sacrifice. The Vaidika priests who were trained in the 
Taittiriya branch were naturally capable of themselves 
performing the function of Hotr for some sacrifices, but not 
for others. This created a situation where the Rgvedins of 
Maharashtra claimed that they alone should be entitled to 
the office of Hotr for all sacrifices, while the Taittiriyas 
claimed that they needed the Rgvedins only where the 
Taittiriya texts did not provide the mantras for the Hotr. 
This dispute was discussed, debated, and variously resolved 
by different authors of the period. There were also eye¬ 
witness reports of actual local conflicts and news reports 
from various parts of Maharashtra. There was obviously 
more than ritual function at stake. The dispute also had 
economic consequences that were noted by some 
contemporary reports. This paper surveys the available 
information on this dispute and analyses this dispute for 
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its wider implications for the construction of the Sakha texts 
and the goals of the Sakha communities. 

While editing and interpreting an eighteenth/nineteenth- 
century text titled Vedavicara ascribed to Samasastri Dravida 
Dvivedi, I came across the following discussion: 

ara^Mi ai a^^fa 1 sr^^aa 1 arafmMi 
alaaTaT^ifha^Taa^T 1 aai ^aarT^aiama Ha??TafaTaa-aTOTf 
fa?iaTa?aia,i Ifafmfavtiaf aiaaafaaf aaTaiifmmf a 
arafraiawsfE^ 1 aakfa araaataiaawa- 
j a^ a^: ^1 = aa aiaa 

atrarar a? 1 ^a?aataq aiaaa^rafaftaia^ 1 a 5 ia*iNd*ii aaim 
ia^ 4 iii 4 UiaiHKals*awi--dii-da 1 : araaakrefTaTfa^ arsfaa; 
HhHaainaHa i 4a is?^ a a^a; aiiw: aai^ aia: a>ii-a<^aaj aiwai: 

a nfRhiai aifa fniaaaiN+dKafea^sfq 1 Taaai^^siaw^ 
aataa waaa^iTaftai^ 1 ra araifa atifedinal aMnaRiai 
iraiauflai^ airifraara^a Faaaan^aia^Ta^sFa aar faidaia 
?a^aiacadiK+ faaiirgiTaT^ta^^j^n^aaTT^ aWscii^fdti^raa 1 
aiai ^rf^a^iiftaT Ira^aarT^iaaT^ra aT5T0TcaTa=Ed?aT^?'iT 
aEaaraaaaaia iararia araiM wfddiH a^^safoafa a iwai^ 1 



Only the Vedic traditions other than Yajurveda are dependent 
upon Yajurveda [for the completion of their ritual, while 
Yajurveda does not depend upon others]. Now [among the 
branches of Yajurveda], do the Vajasaneyins and 
Maitrayanlyas depend upon the Taittirlyas, or do the 
Taittiriyas depend upon these two? Here we say the 
following. The Taittiriyas do not depend upon other [Vedic 
branches] up to the [prescriptions for] the Soma sacrifice, 
because all the required Srauta and Smarta mantras are found 
in their own [Taittiriya] branch. But, like [the dependence 
of] the Rgvedins and the Atharvavedins [upon the 
Taittiriyas], the other schools of Yajurveda, namely the 
Vajasaneyins and the Maitrayaniyas, do depend upon the 
Taittiriyas. 
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But those two branches [of Yajurveda] do have prescriptions 
for all sacrifices like Darsa and Paurnamasa. Then why do 
they need to depend upon the Taittirlyas? 

This is not correct. Even though sacrifices ranging from 
Darsapaurnamasa to Asvamedha are described in these 
two branches, they do not describe the modified sacrifices 
like the Svargasattra and the Naksatrasattra, nor many kHmi/a 
animal sacrifices and kamya istis, nor do they describe even 
the basic [prakrti] sacrificial rites like the Savitraciti and 
Naciketaciti. For the performance of these sacrificial rites, 
these two branches do depend upon the Taittirlyas. 
Moreover, to this day, learned Ahitagnis from the Vajasaneyi 
and the Maitrayaniya branches carry out rites like the 
Svargasattra as prescribed by the Taittiriya branch. 
Similarly, everyone carries out the Smarta rites [prescribed 
in the Taittiriya texts] like the evening offering 
[sa)idh\/c!vatidaiia] as well as rites like the Kusmanda, 
Ganahoma, and Udaka^anti. Ultimately, by disregarding 
the Taittiriya branch that everyone needs to depend upon, 
and [consequently] by not performing [many rites] required 
of all brahmanas, one cannot carry out even the basic six 
prescribed obligatory functions, whose non-performance 
results in sin. 

This passage from Samasastri's Vedavicdra, like many other 
discussions in this text, point to self-perceptions of members 
of various Vedic traditions about their particular Vedic branch 
being more complete and independent, and about other 
branches being less complete and dependent. Such perceptions 
and consequent measures taken by the various Vedic branches 
to achieve a degree of completion and independence from 
others are not new, and may be the background for wholesale 
incorporations of portions of other traditions into the texts of 
one's own tradition. Incorporation of a very large number of 
Rgvedic mantras in the twentieth kanda of the $aunaklya 
Atharvaveda may be an instance of this kind of activity. 
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In the introduction to his book. The Vedic Sacrifice in 
Transition, Frederick M. Smith (1987: 25, n. 95) briefly refers 
to this situation: 

Traditionally, ritualists of the Hiranyakesi school have 
insisted on performing all the [ritual] roles themselves, 
without requesting the assistance of members of other 
schools, including the RV and SV, even if they were 
available. This forced them to learn the ritual of the other 
schools, and contributed to their sense of community as a 
iakha. Ap and Hir contain a yajusa haiitra for the 
Darsapaurnamasa (Ap 24.11-24; Hir 21.1-2). These are based 
on TB 3.5, which early on adopted the parts prescribed for 
the RV {hautra into the YV). Much later the Katyayana school 
adopted its own HautrapariSista. In the contemporary 
performance of Soma sacrifices, which require detailed and 
highly specialized knowledge of the RV, SV, and YV, certain 
^Skhtts train their own members to recite the necessary texts 
and perform the rites prescribed in other texts, e.g., the 
Apastambins of A.P. perform all the duties of the RV and 
SV. This is a convenient arrangement because it frees one 
community from the vacillating fortunes of another. . . . An 
Ahitagni in Sangli, Maharashtra, Shankara Vasudeva Natu, 
a follower of the Hiranyakesi-Sutra, performed a 
Sarvatomukha Soma sacrifice in 1943. This sacrifice requires 
sixty-five officiants. He employed other Hiranyakesins, 
many of them young boys, in order to teach them the ritual, 
including the hautra and audgatra, as preserved in the 
Hiranyakesi tradition. 

While Smith's account is informative and seems to assume 
such practices as a sort of wholesome effort on the part of 
certain iakhds, I want to focus my attention on a number of 
other sources that indicate that such practices were a result of 
and creations of a whole world of social and economic rivalry 
between various ^dkhd communities that led to social strife 
from time to time, as well as encouraged protagonists of 
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various positions to argue out their ideological stances in 
published and unpublished booklets of various kind. 

TS and TaittirJya Brahmam contain explicit listings of hautra 
mantras for various sacrificial rites. The Vedavidya volume of 
S.V. Ketkar's Maharastriya Jnanakosa (1921: 75ff) contains 
detailed cataloging of various sacrificial rites and their hautra 
as provided in Taittiriya Samhita, under the following headings: 

• Kamya Istis and their Hautra 

• Abhicaraka Istis and their Hautra 

• Caturmasya and its Hautra 

• DarSapaurnamasa and its Hautra 

• Nitya and Kamya Pasu Sacrifices and their Hautra. 

This pattern is discontinued with the listing of Soma 
sacrifices like Agnistoma. So, to sum up the situation, the hautra 
for some sacrifices is directly contained in the Taittiriya texts, 
while for others it is not. In a preliminary understanding of 
the Vedic sacrificial performances, one assumes that the roles 
of Hotr, Adhvaryu, Udgatr, and Brahma are to be carried out 
by priests belonging respectively to Rgveda, Yajurveda, 
Sdmaveda, and Atharvaveda. Texts like Vedavicara of Samasastrl 
attempt to formalize associations between the various sub¬ 
schools of the four Vedas, saying in general that the Gauda 
branches to associate with each other, and the Dravida 
branches should associate with each other. Thus for the region 
of Maharashtra, we are told that there is a co-operative 
relationship between the branches of ^dkala Rgveda, Taittiriya 
Yajurveda, Ranayaniya Sdmaveda, and Paippalada Atharvaveda. 
Thus, one would assume that in the region of Maharashtra, 
the Hotr would belong to $dkala Rgveda, the Adhvaryu to 
Taittiriya Yajurveda, the Udgatr to Ranayaniya Sdmaveda, and 
the Brahma to Paippaldda Atharvaveda. Now, given the fact that 
TS explicitly contains mantras for the Hotr for a number of 
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sacrifices, but not for all, how is the role of the Hotr to be 
determined for a Taittiriya yajamana. Theoretically, we see 
the following possibilities: 

1. One always employs a $akala Hotr, even for a Taittiriya 
yajamma. 

2. One always employs a Taittiriya Hotr, offering him 
additional RV training where necessary. 

3. One employs a Taittiriya Hotr for the hautra portions 
contained in TS, but then switches to a $akala Hotr 
for the hautra portions not contained in TS. 

4. One follows one of the above choices admitting a free 
choice. 

These four alternatives help us flush out various aspects 
of historical narratives of what happened at particular mstances 
of sacrifices, as well as aspects of particular ideological 
positions. Kashikar (1977; 160ff) provides some useful 
information regarding the history of opinions relating to the 
question of yajusa hautra. He says (1977: 160) that in most of 
India, the yajusa hautra is carried out optionally, but in certain 
parts of Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra, particularly in the 
localities of Pune, Wai and Sangli, the Taittirlyas carried out 
the yajusa hautra without option. However, it was customary 
in most places that the hautra was carried out by a Rgvedin 
beginning with the Soma sacrifices. However, Kashikar refers 
to some of the differing views. The eighteenth-century 
commentary Jyotsna by Goplnatha Oka (ce 1733-83) on the 
Agnistoma section of Satyasadhasiltra insists on the performance 
of yajusa hautra, but it also insists that only a Rgvedin Hotr 
must recite the hautra in the Soma sacrifice. This view was 
supported by the Banaras pandit Balasastrl Ranade in the 
nineteenth century. However, the Rgvedins held an opposite 
view. They interpreted the statement of the Aivalayana-^rauta- 
Sutra 8.13.34; 
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tad ye kecana chandogye vadhvaryave va hautramariah 

samamndtd na tan kuryad akrtsnatvad liautrasya 

This was interpreted to mean that the Taittirlyas must not 
carry out the hautra explicitly provided in their own tradition, 
because it is incomplete, and hence they must employ a Rgvedin 
Hotr for the entire function of hautra. 

The Hiranyakesins argued that this rule of Asvalayana 
refers only to the hautra in a sattra, and has no general 
application to all the hautra given in TS. It is clear that the 
Rg\'edins and the Taittirlyas were interpreting different texts 
to suit their own claims. The incorporation of the Rgvedic 
hautra mantras into the very text of TS indicates an attempt on 
the part of the Taittirlya school to at least partially obviate 
the need to employ an outside Hotr. The economic side of the 
issue is not talked about in the texts, but clearly it is an attempt 
to keep a certain portion of the ritual fee (daksina) within the 
community. The Rgvedins obviously stood to lose a portion 
of their income and were not happy with this behaviour of 
the Taittirlyas. The situation clearly got worse in those 
instances where, as discussed by Frederick Smith, the 
Taittirlyas attempted to completely cut off the Rgvedins from 
the function of Hotr even in Soma sacrifices, where traditionally 
the Taittirlyas ceded the role of Hotr to Rgvedins. 

In the remaining part of my paper, I want to draw attention 
to two sources of information regarding the dispute of ydjusa 
hautra. The first source consists of a rich set of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century reports from Maharashtra. Such reports 
appeared in the local newspapers and magazines like Dharma 
(edited and published by Bhausastri alias K.V. Lele from Wai). 
In the issue of the magazine Dharma, dated 6 August 1905, we 
have the following report on pp. 543-44: 

tiind vriidMI '(.I'HNI 
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3 ii<s+i<il t qi^ gaqiHte ^ ^t’JTpqr qfiH 

ftif spJlTT *)uirtn qi iqq^ qidiyii ^ anl.... 

3^-q^ qqf cEiwqN H =b<iqqiq 3 #t ^rqi^ ^ qw 

+<iqqiq a +<iqqN 3iM 3^1. q^ qf^ +luiwi 
rgunqqT^ q J^'nrqqr^ uq 3Tcf|q^ «l4)Hi via q^a 

aal.... 5 [fiqrarq^qiqq^q^aq^ja =5#^ ant. 
q:^q i^qp qiaq 3ia^?qT ijqia qt^vSt qrqr 3q^. q^ ^ qiqqtq 
t^pja qi^ 3q|. arqi^ qi^ aw^ qq q?^ q q^ 
arqr^ sria^ am^ai qq I aq?^ aia^ m '^qaiafar 
waiav^ aif^ fiwflai qaas^ q qgc^ awioqi^ qql^aq a^ 
aiq^, fq^, aqaft icqi^ 3a aia^ aq am qrar anim aiqn 
3^ 5a aqa^ aq q^ aqar 'j^atai^m ia?i^ ant. fr raiia 
a^qia ^asa aqaai q^^qra ansosmT^ qtar aia a^ 

aiar aa^ *j^ta q^a qja? m?qqia aaa qt^ a^. 

At the present time [during the rule of the British], the king 
does not prevent any person from doing any profession. 
Considering this [freedom] some folks in Pime have started 
a discussion regarding the manner in which one should 
perform the hautra at a sacrifice taking place there. It has 
been traditionally settled that the task of the Adhvaryu is to 
be carried out with Yajurveda and the task of the Hotr is to 
be carried out with Rgveda. However, lately people are 
confused about what exactly is Yajurveda and what exactly 
is Rgveda. The belief that only the collection that has ten 
thousand rks is to be considered to be Rgveda is incorrect. 
There are hundreds of rks in [TaittirJi/a] Yajurveda, and that 
portion is well known as an appendix to Rgveda. If the term 
Rgveda were limited to the popularly known Saitihita of 
Rgveda, and if the term Yajurveda were limited to the 
popularly known Samhita of the Yajurveda, then it would 
not have been necessary for the Sage Jaimini to provide 
explicit definitions of a rk and a \/ajus. He defines rks as 
mantras composed in meters like Gayatri, Tristubh, and 
Jagati, and yajus as those mantras that are not so metrically 
composed. Such is the final determination of the Purva- 
Mimarhsa. Once this determination is taken into 
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consideration, it is inappropriate to fight arguing that rks 
found in Yajurveda are not [part of] Rgveda. 

This report highlights one of the arguments used by the 
debaters. The Rgvedins obviously believed that the term Rgveda 
applies exclusively to the Sarhhitas like the one attributed to 
Sakalya. If the task of the Hotr is to be accomplished by using 
the Rgveda, then clearly the Hotr must be a Rgvedin. On the 
other hand, the Yajurvedin argument expanded the scope of 
the term Rgveda to include rks given in Yajurveda, and hence 
created an occasion for a trained Yajurvedin priest to carry 
out the role of a Hotr, at least in some of the rites. The second 
report I want to point to is also from the same magazine dated 
31 August 1905 (p. 635): 

W r'4lrl .... ^ ^ 5llrtl ^ 

^ TPFl cPlT cRiTH rt^qr I 

TO ^Irtl »Il4) ^ TO flit ^>4 

'11^1. 95iid ^ ^>4 ^ 9T5 

qr ftq ^ ITO 

NHI+KUI 4^. Tio TIo 3TTtxn?Titq 

^lo TIo qiH'i TOSTjfl •iil'h %o5TO 

<aI*^ *15^ sq^rtN'i an^. 

The honourable Veda expert Rama Diksita Bapat Agnihotri 
performed a sacrifice at Pune during the last month of 
Jyestha, and during that sacrifice, he performed the ydjusa 
hautra. Since the yajamdna carrying out this sacrifice at Pune 
was a HiranyakeSi YajurvedI, the hautra mantras were recited 
exactly as they are provided in Yajurveda. That means the 
hautra performance did not involve the fault of accepting 
readings of the mantras as they are not given in one's own 
iakha. Thus, the performance of the hautra was ritually quite 
appropriate. However, because of this appropriately carried 
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out hautra, the temper of certain people in Pune flared for no 
good reason. Among these are Balakrsna Ramacandra alias 
Appasaheb Vaidya, Pleader, and Vaman Balaji Naik Kelkar. 

Both of these gentlemen belong to the A^valayana Sakha [of 
Rgveda], 

This report while providing the dates and places of the actual 
disputes with names of participants makes it clear that the 
Taittiriyas were happy in carrying out the yajim Imutra, while 
the Rgvedins were unhappy with this practice, as they clearly 
stood to lose some income to the Yajurvedins. This also hints 
at the likelihood that this behaviour of the Yajurvedins, at 
least locally, marked a shift from the previous practice. Had 
the Yajurvedins been performing the ydjusa hautra in this 
fashion for a long time, there would be no reason for the 
eruption of this dispute at this time. 

This conclusion is fully supported by a consolidated 
narrative of reports of this dispute presented by S.V. Ketkar 
in his Marathi encyclopaedia, MahardsMya Jhdnakosa, Vedavidya 
volume. Appendix, 1921, pp. 5-7. Ketkar reports that this 
dispute erupted in Maharashtra about fifty years prior to the 
publication of his Vedavidya volume, namely around 1870s. Until 
then the Taittiriya Krsna Yajurvedins of Maharashtra followed 
one of the two patterns. They either employed a Rgvedin Hotr 
right from the beginning of Agnyadhana, thus setting aside 
the hautra contained in their own Sarhhita, or they accepted 
the Taittiriya Hotr where the hautra was fully specified in the 
Taittiriya texts, and then employed a Rgvedin Hotr for Soma 
sacrifices, etc. Rgvedins were happy with both of these 
patterns. However, around 1870, Ka^inatha Diksita 
Karandikar, a Taittiriya Hiranyakesi brahmana, performed 
the Agnistoma sacrifice in the village of Pachwad, near the 
town of Wai, on the banks of Krsna River. But one of the 
attendees, Merushastri Godbole, suggested that the yajamctna 
need not employ a Rgvedin Hotr even for the Agnistoma, but 
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that a Taittiriya Hotr could recite mantras from TS instead, 
using the indications {lingo) in these mantras, and not worrying 
about the explicit prescriptions of the Rgvedic hautra. This view 
was opposed by the Rgvedin priest, Shaligram Shastri, who 
was present there. Finally, the Agnistoma sacrifice took place 
with Yajurvedic hautra. 

This dispute again erupted at the Diksaniya Isti that was 
being performed at Wai around ce 1900, and again here the 
Taitttiriya Yajamana insisted that the Hotr should recite 
Yajurvedic hautra during this isti. These practices were 
perceived by the Rgvedins as Yajurvedic encroachments upon 
their rights and they were clearly unhappy. Ketkar reports 
that this lead the Rgvedtns of Pune to build an argument that 
any version, even a limited version of yajusa hautra was 
improper and against the tradition {asastra). This extreme view 
was of course unacceptable to the Hiranyake^ins. Ketkar 
narrates that at a Pime sacrifice where the Hiranyakesins were 
going to use the extended yajusa hautra, disregarding the 
senhments of the Rgvedins, the Rgvedins tried to steal away 
the sacrificial animal and pelted the Yajurvedins with rocks. 
Finally the sacrifice concluded only with the help of the police 
officers. The Rgvedins imposed excommunication on the 
Hiranyakesins for two years, and under their pressure, the 
Sahkaracarya of the Sahkesvara Matha issued a proclamation 
that the Yajurvedins are not entitled to perform hautra, without 
undergoing a separate Rgvedic upanayana. Ketkar finally says 
that in spite of all the ideological and textual evidence that 
was cited in this dispute, it was finally rooted in the economic 
loss and gain among the participating priestly brahmanas. 

There are relatively few older sources on the issue of the 
yajusa hautra dispute. As pointed out by Kashikar (1977: 160- 
62), Apastamba-^rauta-Sutra (A^S) (24.14.21: adhvaryava evato 
'nyani karmani hotur amnatani bhavanti/upadeiad itarmlti) tells 
us that apart from the hautra for the Darsapaurnamasa Isti 
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provided in A^S, the other hautra is specified in the Adhvarya 
of TS, and the remaining hautra should be understood from 
the Rgvedic tradition. Commenting on this sutra, 
Dhurtasvamin remarks that the hautra contained in the 
Taittirlya texts is an appendix to the Rgvedic tradition 
{bahvrca^esatvad asmadlyahautrasya). The commentators 
Dhurtasvamin, Ramagnicit, Kapardisvamin, Rudradatta, 
Caudapacarya and Haradatta all take a position that the rk 
hautra and ydjusa hautra are to be treated optional (Kashikar 
1977: 160-61). As I have noted earlier, the Hiranyakesin 
Gopinatha Oka (ce 1733-83) was evidently the first one 
(Kashikar 1977: 160) to argue that the entire hautra for rites 
for a Hiranyakesin yajamana must come from the Taittirlya 
texts, and one must not allow the rk hautra even optionally. 
This clearly seems to be the beginning of the dispute that came 
to boil in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Besides Vedavicara of Sama^astri Dravida Dvivedi that 1 
cited at the beginning, there are a few nineteenth/twentieth- 
century texts that have come down to us that deal with the 
question of yajusa hautra. All such texts that I have seen seem 
to be composed by Taittiriyas, particularly those belonging to 
the Citpavana Hiranyakesin Sakha in Maharashtra. Among 
the published texts, Sutrantaraparigrahavicara of Vasudeva 
Shastri Abhyankar, published in 1922, is marginally concerned 
with this particular debate. However, it brings up other 
interesting efforts on the part of the Hiranyakesin tradition. 
In this text, Abhyankar argues that even though there are 
very many Yajurveda branches in existence, a Citpavana 
Rgvedin must employ a Hiranyakesin Taittirlya as his 
Adhvaryu, because through traditional intermarriage between 
the Citpavana Rgvedins and the Citpavana Hiranyakesins, this 
choice is the most suited one. 

cittapHvambahvrccinam hiranyake^Iyaih saha sutrajnatikulo- 
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citayonisambandhasattvena taih satyasSdhasutramevanii- 

sartavyam bhavati -p. 1. 

The discussion by Abhyankar points out how the social 
relations within a community also governed economic and 
ritual relations, creating networks of proximity. One would, 
under normal natural circumstances, employ a ritualist from 
outside one's community only as a last resort. 

The other published source that directly focuses on the 
ydjim hautra dispute is a booklet titled Sanmrtvijayaprayogasdra 
composed by Kasinatha Vi^vanatha Sathe, a Hiranyakesi 
Citpavana brahmana from Wai published in $aka 1837 = ce 
1915. This booklet deals with most of the issues involved in 
the ydjusa hautra disputes. In the preface of the booklet, 
Kasinatha Sathe says that great scholars like Vidyavacaspati 
Tryambaka Shastri has already composed works like 
Hautramimamsd and Ydjusahautravicdrasamksepa; these works are 
too advanced (praudha), and hence he felt the need to compose 
a simpler treatise that not only dealt with the question of ydjusa 
hautra, but also with other related issues, especially pointing 
to occasions where a Rgvedin can carry out the function of 
Adhvaryu {bdhvrcyatn adhvaryavam, p. 24, referring to 
Sdrhkhydyana-^rauta-Sutra 1.1.15, 17): 

dsinanydyam bdhvrcyam, hotd ca kurydd anddistam, 
and Asvaldyam-irauta-Sutra 1.1.14: 
karmacodandydm hotdram. 

He also argues that a single upamyana allows a brahmana 
to study and practise all the Vedas, thus, in effect, allowing 
the Yajurvedins to carry out the function of Hotr. 

Besides these few published materials, there are a number 
of short works, all composed by Hiranyakesins, that are 
available only in the form of manuscripts. I have photocopied 
five such manuscripts from the library of the Vaidika 
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Samshodhana Mandala in Pune, and here I just list these titles: 

1. Yajusahautravicara by Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. 
Saka 1827 = ce 1915 (VSM: 3445) 

2. Yajusahautraprayoga (VSM: 3587) 

3. Yajusahautrajyotsna (VSM: 3588) 

4. Yajusahautraprayogavicara (VSM: 3589) 

5. Yajusahautropodghata (VSM: 3843). 

These works, all composed by Hiranyakesins, seem to 
argue in favour of the practice of ydjusa hautra, some extending 
its scope a little bit, but not completely removing the rk hautra, 
where there is no explicit provision of hautra in the Taittiriya 
tradition. But they uniformly seem to be against the older 
view that the yajusa hautra can be treated to be optional, and 
that a Taittiriya yajamam can employ Rgvedic hautra for all 
ritual contexts. 
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Hermeneutics of the Upanisads 


R. Balasubramanian 

The work of interpretations is not new. It is said that Jesus 
interpreted himself to the Jews in terms of scriptural prophecy. 
Also, the Gospel writers interpreted Jesus to their audiences. 
However, hermeneutics as a systematic, rigorous method of 
biblical interpretation came into prominence in the West in 
the context of European Protestant theology during the 
seventeenth century. But in India the Mimamsakas and the 
Vedantins, to whom the Vedic texts are important, used this 
method for textual interpretation for a long time, probably 
from the first century bce. Hermeneutics is a system of 
understanding. It is the interpreter's system for finding the 
"hidden" meaning of the text. 

Like a trustworthy conductor who ably guides the traveller 
to the destination, the Upanisadic seers safely guide the 
spiritual aspirant to the goal of Self-realization stage by stage. 
Implicit in their utterances is the well-known method of 
adhyaropa (superimposition) and apavada (subsequent denial). 
Since they proceed from the known to the unknown, restating 
the given, exposing the difficulties in the accepted position, 
and then moving on to the next, their utterances are contextual 
or "horizonal". Their statements are very often suggestive 
and symbolic; sometimes, they are puzzling and paradoxical. 
One should, therefore, apply the principles or canons of 
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interpretation carefully in order to understand their purport 
{tatparya). Consider, for example, the Uavasya text (5) which 
says: 

That moves; That does not move; That is far off; That is very near; 
That is inside all this; and That is also outside all this. 

To a casual reader, the above text which is paradoxical does 
not make any sense. How is it possible, one may ask, for one 
and the same entity to move and to be stationary, to be near 
and far off, to be inside everything and also to be outside 
everything? It is difficult for a novice who does not know the 
background to comprehend the purport of the text which 
conveys the idea that the Supreme Being is beyond the 
categories of thought. The reader should have a "pre¬ 
understanding" of the text and also should pay attention to 
the context in which it occurs. It is here that we require the 
help and guidance of the commentator. Commenting on this 
text, Sankara observes: 

The meaning of the text is that, though in itself the Supreme 
Reality is motionless, it seems to move. Moreover, it is far 
off, because it is unattainable by the ignorant even in 
hundreds of millions of years. It is very near indeed to the 
men of knowledge. The reason for this is as follows. Being 
their very Self, ... it is also near. It is inside everything as 
stated in the Vedic text, "The Self that is within all" 
(BrhadSranyaka Upanisad, 3.4.1) is inside this world 
consisting of name, form, and activity. It is outside all this, 
because it is all-pervasive like ether; and it is inside, because 
it is extremely subtle. 

Texts which are paradoxical occur not only in the Upanisads, 
but also in Bhagavad-Gita. For example, Bhagavad-Glta, 13.13, 
describes Brahman-Atman as possessing hands and feet, eyes, 
heads, and mouths everywhere in order to convey that it is 
infinite and that it exists everywhere. The text reads: 
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With hands and feet everywhere, with eyes, heads, and 
mouths everywhere, with hearing everywhere. That 
[Brnimiaii, which is to be known] exists enveloping all. 

Hands, feet, and other organs are not-Self; they are material; 
they constitute, in the language of BJmgaimd-Glta, ksetra (the 
body). In his commentary on this text, Sankara says that the 
Self, which is devoid of organs, is spoken of as possessing 
organs only for the purpose of indicating its existence through 
them; and whatever is attributed to the Self is denied in the 
next verse (13.14) which reads: 

Shining by the functions of all the organs, yet without the 
organs; unattached, yet supporting all; devoid of qualities, 
but is the enjoyer of qualities. 

In the words of Sankara: 

There is the saying of those who know the right tradihonal 
method of teaching, "that which is devoid of the world of 
duality is described by superimposition and denial". 
Hands, feet, and the like, constituting the limbs of all bodies 
in all places, derive their activity from the energy inherent 
in the knowable (Brahman), and as such they are mere marks 
of its existence, and are spoken of as belonging to it only by 
a figure of speech. 

A careful study of Sankara's hermeneutics reveals three 
important points for our consideration. The first one is that, 
though a superficial reading of the Upanisads may suggest to 
us that they do not speak with one voice, they contradict one 
another; a deeper study will reveal that they have only one 
message to convey, viz. that the primal Reality which is called 
Brahman, Atman, Sat, and so on is one without a second and 
that, due to our ignorance, we view it in multiple forms. 
Second, the method followed by Sankara for reconciling the 
different texts is not his invention. Tlaird, the method itself is 
an old one embedded in the tradition, and Sankara 
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scrupulously follows this method in his hermeneutics. What 
Saiikara says in his commentary on Brahma-^utra, 3.2.17, 
summing up the purport of the teaching of both $ruti and 
Smrti texts, is worth quoting here: 

That Brahman is ninhiesa is proved by Sruti texts also which 
expressly deny characteristics attributed to it; e.g. there are 
texts like, "then follows the teaching 'not this, not this'"; "it 
is different from the known; it is also above the unknown"; 
"from which all speech, along with the mind, turns away 
unable to reach it". Also, this idea is conveyed by the §ruti 
text which relates how Badhva, being questioned about 
Brahman by Baskali, explained it to him by silence. When 
Baskali approached Badhva with the request, "please teach 
me Brahman, Sir", the latter was silent. When the request 
was repeated a second and a third time, he said: "I am 
teaching you indeed; but you do not understand. Silent is 
that Self." The same teaching is conveyed by Smrti texts 
such as: "I will proclaim that which is the object of 
knowledge, knowing which one attains immortality; 
beginningless is the Supreme Brahman. It cannot be said to 
be sat or asat." Of a similar purport is another Smrti text, 
according to which Narayana in his cosnaic form instructed 
Narada: "O Narada, you see me endowed with the qualities 
of all beings because of ma^a projected by me; do not 
understand me in this form (as the reality)." 

Though Advaita accepts more than one pramana, Sruti alone, 
strictly speaking, is "the pramana" according to it. What remains 
concealed and therefore what is to be known is Brahman- 
Atnian, and nothing else. Since Sruti alone conveys the 
knowledge of Brahman-Atman, Advaita holds that it alone is 
the pramana. From the standpoint of the empirical realm 
[vyavaharika), perception, inference, etc. are admitted to be 
pramanas; and here we proceed on the assumption that material 
objects due to concealment remain imknown. This assumption 
is not, in the final analysis, justified, because there can be 
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concealment only for Brahman-Atman, which is consciousness. 
So long as we think, due to ignorance, that there are insentient 
objects which remain unknown to us - and this is what we 
ordinarily do - we can, according to Advaita, speak of 
perception, inference, etc. as pramanas. There is yet another 
point to be noted here about Sruti. Sruti as a pramana is just 
informative, i.e. it only reveals Brahman-Atman which is 
already there, but which remains concealed and unknown due 
to avidya. The work of Sruti as a pramatta is needed only so 
long as Brahman-Atman is not known; and once it is known, 
there is no need for Sruti. One who is ignorant of the truth 
needs pramana, and not one who has known the truth. It means 
that Advaita accepts perception and other pramanas including 
Sruti only in the state of bondage and that Sruti, though 
indispensable for attaining pard-vidya, ceases to be a pramana 
once the highest truth is known. Sankara conveys this idea of 
the contrast between the state of ignorance and that of 
knowledge and all that it implies with regard to pramanas 
including Sruti by citing the authority of Sruti itself as follows: 

Prior to enlightenment, there is transmigratory existence for 
the jlva; and in this state alone, there is scope for the work of 
perception and other pramanas, because Sruti texts such as, 

"but when to the knower of Brahman everything has become 
the Self, then what should one see and through what?" 
point out the absence of perception, etc. in the state of 
enlightenment. If it be said that the absence of perception, 
etc. would also mean the absence of Sruti, this conclusion is 
quite acceptable to us. For, following the texts starting with, 

"in this state the father is no father", and ending with, "the 
Vedas are no Vedas", we do admit the absence of Sruti itself 
in the state of enlightenment. 

Thus, Sruti is viewed as the only pramana from one perspective, 
and the final pramana {antyam pramana) from another 
perspective for attaining pard-vidya, as there is no work for 
any pramdna thereafter. 
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The Upanisadic texts, which give an account of creation 
employing the category of cause-effect relation, presuppose 
duality; but they purport to teach the non-duality of Brahman 
which is the source, support, and end of the world. To take 
the well-known case of clay and pot, which are related as 
cause and effect, it may appear that the effect (pot) is different 
from the cause (clay), but the truth is that it is non-different 
from the latter {karya-karanayoh ananyaivam). For example, the 
Taittirlya text, 3.1.1: "That, verily, from which these beings 
are bom, that by which, when bom, they leave, that into which, 
when departing, they enter. That, seek to know. That is 
Brahman", defines Brahman as the cause of the world. But how 
can Brahman, which is one only without a second and also 
immutable, be the cause of the world? There is the world of 
day-to-day experience, which calls for an explanation, and 
6ruti is the pramana which tells us that Brahman who is 
omniscient, omnipotent, and so on is the cause of it. However, 
the description of Brahman as the cause of the world is for the 
purpose of establishing the non-duality of Brahman even 
though it operates at the level of duality. It is only provisional, 
and so the Upanisad withdraws it. Its final position is that 
Brahman is neither the cause nor the effect of anything. Sankara 
knew the contradictions involved in the causal explanation. 
Cause-effect relation involves a series with an indefinite 
number of terms before and after any given number of the 
series. Since we assume that the causal series has no beginning, 
to postulate a first cause is arbitrary. Either the first cause has 
a previous cause, or else the whole causal design is illogical. 
But the fact remains that the causal explanation cannot be given 
without assuming a first cause. Hence the difficulty in the 
causal explanation. In the course of his commentar}' on Brahma¬ 
putra, 2.1.14, Sankara observes: 

The effect is this manifold world consisting of ether, etc.; 

and the cause is the Supreme Brahman. So far as the effect is 
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concerned, it is understood that in reality it is non-different 
from the cause, i.e. it has no existence apart from the cause. 

. . . There are texts which purport to convey the unity or 
oneness of the Self; "In that all this has its Self; it is the true; 
it is the Self; you are that" (Chandogya Upanisad, 6.8.7); 
"Brahman alone is all this" (Miindaka Upanisad)-, "there is in 
it no diversity" (BrhadCtranyaka, 4.4.25). On any other 
assumption it would not be possible to maintain that, by 
the knowledge of one thing, everything becomes known.... 

So this manifold world with its objects of enjoyment, 
enjoyers, and so on has no existence apart from Brahman. 

Let us now consider the negative texts which purport to convey 
that Brahman is nirgiina. There is the Brhadaranyaka text, 2.3.6, 
which says: 

Now therefore the description of Brahman: "Not this, not 
this". There is no other and more appropriate description 
than this "not this, not this". 

It is first of all necessary to bear in mind the context in which 
this negative description occurs. The Upanisad first describes 
Brahman as having two forms - the gross (murtta) consisting 
of earth, water, and fire, and the subtle (amurtta) consisting 
of air and ether. After explaining the two forms of Brahman, it 
proceeds to describe it as "not this, not this" with a view to 
show that Brahman is really free from these two forms. The 
two negative particles are used by Scripture in an all-inclusive 
sense to deny every possible specification or attribute that 
one may think of with regard to Brahman. The procedure that 
is adopted here is based on the well-known technique of 
superimposition {adhydropa) and subsequent denial (apavada). 
Sankara's commentary on this text brings out the significance 
of the twofold negation, and also highlights why it is the most 
appropriate description. First, Sankara refers to a possible 
objection to this mode of description and then gives his reply. 
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Objection: How can the two negations, "not this, not this", 
bring out the nature of the Reality spoken of as the Truth of 
Truth? 

Reply: By the elimination of all differences due to limiting 
adjuncts, the two expressions refer to something that has no 
distinguishing mark such as name, or form, or action, or genus, 
or species, or qualities. Words denote objects through one or 
other of these. But Brahman has none of these distinguishing 
marks. Consequently, it carmot be described as "it is such- 
and-such" in the same way as we describe a cow by saying, 
"there moves a white cow with horns". It is possible to 
describe Brahman by superimposing on it name, form, and 
action. For example, there are texts which speak of Brahman 
as "knowledge and bliss" (3.9.28) and as "pure consciousness" 
(2.4.12) and so on. When, however, we wish to describe its 
true nature, free from all differences due to limiting adjuncts, 
then it is an utter impossibility. Then there is only one way 
left, viz. to describe it as "not this, not this" by eliminating all 
possible specifications of it that have been known. 

^aiikara points out that Brahman-Atman, which is other- 
than-the-empirical, cannot be described by means of words 
in the same way in which we describe empirical objects. In his 
commentary on Bhagavad-Gtta, 13.12, Sankara says; 

It stands to reason to say that Brahman cannot be expressed 
in words such as sat; for, every word employed to denote a 
thing denotes that thing - when heard by another - as 
associated with a certain genus, or a certain act, or a certain 
quality, or a certain mode of relation. Thus: cow and horse 
imply genera, cook and teacher imply acts, white and black 
imply qualities, wealthy and cattle-owner imply possession. 

But Brahman belongs to no genus wherefore it cannot be 
denoted by such words as "sat (existent)". Being devoid of 
attributes, it possesses no qualities. If it were possessed of 
qualities, then it could be denoted by a word implying a 
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quality. Being actionless, it cannot be indicated by a word 
implying an act. The Sruti says: “It is without parts, 
actionless and tranquil" ($veta^vatara Upanisad, 6.19). It is 
not related to anything else; for it is one, it is without a 
second, it is no object (of any sense), it is the very Self. 
Wherefore, it is but right to say that it can be denoted by no 
word at all; and the passages of the Sruti like the following 
point to the same thing: “Whence (i.e. away from Brahman, 
unable to approach Brahman) all words return" {Taittirlya 
Upanisad, 2.4.1). 

It must be borne in mind that every text, be it affirmative or 
negative, occurs in a context, and so we must take into 
consideration the meaning which the text purports to convey 
in the context. It is true that the Upanisads declare that 
Brahman, which is not an empirical entity like a tree or table, 
carmot be signified by speech and comprehended by the mind. 
But it does not follow from this that the Supreme Being is 
really beyond the reach of words and mind. If that were the 
case, the Upanisadic texts serve no purpose and would be 
useless. Both the affirmative and the negative texts have a 
specific and important role to play: they are intended to help 
us understand the principal texts {mahavdkyas). It means that 
these texts, which are called avdntara-vakyas, must be construed 
along with the principal texts such as tat tvam asi and aham 
brahmdsmi. It is true that the negative texts, which say that the 
immutable Brahman is "neither gross nor minute, neither short 
nor long . . {Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 3.8.8), are intended to 
bring out the nature of Brahman as nirgtina. Brahman which is 
devoid of attributes, specifications, and relations is not an 
objective entity. But at the same time it is not a void or 
nothingness even though it has been emptied of all categories. 
Being of the nature of consciousness, it is identical with the 
Self of everyone of us. It is, therefore, something positive, 
and also spiritual in nature. Though it is beyond the reach of 
conceptual and representative thinking, it is not beyond or 
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outside our experience. That is why Sankara says that there is 
no one to whom the Self remains unknown. Since negation is 
only a preliminary to affirmation, the negative texts have a 
positive import. What Rudolf Otto says about negative 
theology is relevant in this context; 

A conception, negative in form, may often become the symbol 
for a content of meaning wliich, if absolutely unutterable, is 
none the less in the highest degree positive. ... A negative 
theology can and indeed must arise . . . from purely and 
genuinely religious roots, the experience of the luminous. 

— The Idea of the Holy, p. 189 

Brahman, which is no other than Atman, is self-luminous 
svaprakdia. It shows itself all the time while revealing other 
things. We should, therefore, construe the negative texts along 
with the mahdvdkyas which have a positive import. 
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Dharma 

An Integrating Factor of 
Consciousness and Science 

M.K. Byrski 


Modern cosmogonical scientific theories seemingly ignore 
the fact that the ultimate consequence of the creative Big 
Bang is the very perception of its consequences. How comes 
that out of the hubbub of emergence of the physical universe 
eventually emerged also consciousness, which in all beings, 
but in human beings also vocally, manifests itself in the 
form of the faculty of perception? Our contention is that 
dimrma rooted in the Vedic thought takes note of this problem 
and taking recourse to the metaphor of the self-sacrifice of 
Purusa-Prajapati, i.e. his yajfia comes to grips with that 
stupendous challenge. The present paper is only a 
preliminary reconnaissance regarding this problem and its 
author is well aware of his limitations in this respect. 

In one of my previous contributions I delved upon the problem 
of what exactly is the import of the notion of dharma? Is it just 
religion or more properly, is it science dealing with the nature 
of reality albeit couched in terms of a myth? My answer 
unmistakably was in favour of science. Limited size of that 
paper did not allow me to elucidate properly my point of 
view. Obviously if I call dhanna a science, the very first question 
to be asked is whether it can withstand comparison with the 
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tenets of modem science? Can we consider the basic premises 
of dharma scientific? First of all we have to answer the quesHon 
what are these premises and can they be considered scientific, 
since in formulating them the scholars of yore (rs/s) did not 
have at their disposal anything close to modem technological 
means such as computers, labs, telescopes, cyclotrons and such 
other nowadays indispensable contraptions? Can intuition 
alone and keen faculty of observation suffice? 

My contention is that if we accept as valid the 
presupposition that Ultimate Reality, not unlike in 
mathematics' is one - ekam sat, then honest enquiry of whatever 
sort will have to bring similar results. The problem is whether 
we are able to read and properly decode texts that were 
composed in a style totally different from the one we have 
been used to employ in current scientific discourse. 

There can be no difference of opinion that the Vedas are 
the mainstay of dharma. There is also nothing new, especially 
in the context of indigenous Indian scholarship, in saying that 
Vedas should be treated as science. There is also no dearth of 
studies of that sort. It is therefore very difficult to be original 
in this respect. Yet, I shall risk presentation of my views with 
the hope that the particular context of my enquiry may throw 
some additional light upon the interpretation of relevant Vedic 
texts. 

No doubt the Nasadiya hymn has to be considered first 
for the simple reason that it takes the state of pre-creation as 
the point of departure. The state when even "when" is 
irrelevant because neither being (sat), nor non-being (asat) are 
yet in existence. So, consequently time had not yet become 
operative. The description of pre-creative state, which we find 
in this hymn tallies well with the opinion of modern 

' See my paper entitled "The Arithmetic of Hinduism", in Dialogue 
and Universalism, Center for Universalism, Warsaw University, 
nos. 11-12/1997, pp. 125-39. 
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cosmologists. This may be illustrated by an anecdote connected 
with the meetings of Pope John Paul II with scholars at his 
Castel Gandolfo summer residence in Italy. In one of those 
meetings - as the story goes - Stephen William Hawking took 
part and the Big Bang theory of creation was on the agenda. 
The famous astrophysicist presented his views on what might 
have happened just after the Big Bang and the Pope asked 
him whether he could say what had preceded the Big Bang. 
Hawking answered that this question cannot be addressed to 
scholars. It is the prerogative of such people like Pope himself. 
I would add - it is a prerogative of inspired poets and this is 
exactly what such poets did in the Nasadlya hymn. This text 
demonstrates well how far human speech can go in describing 
the reality that preceded creation. To my mind it is optimal 
description and its assumption that "the one breathed with 
its own will"^ is as I have already indicated, justified by the 
universal language of mathematics. "One" is the cornerstone 
of mathematics, so if it is true that mathematics is the queen 
of sciences, we may safely accept this contention of the Vedic 
rsis that it was the One from which creation started. 

That One had in itself some latent energy, which obviously 
detonated the Big Bang. This energy was called svadha and 
the etymology of the term is revealing - "deposited in itself". 
The inspired author of the text at this stage of his enquiry 
obviously steered clear of the danger of "anthropo- 
morphization" or even deification of the idea. The formula 
used strikes with its scientific restrain, mathematical precision 
and elegance. The sort of "apophatic" attitude, which Hawking 
shares, evident from the very beginning also characterizes 
following passages, where tamas and salila appear as the only 
suitable terms for description of the then state of reality. This 
was that far that the author dared to move, being obviously 


^ anid avatam svadhaya tad ekam. - RV X.129.2 
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aware that if more definite terms were used, the argument 
would become unscientific. Now comes the crucial point. "And 
what was to become, surrounded by the void, that One got 
bom through the power of heat."^ No one will convince me 
that the term Big Bang is more scientific than the term - Power 
of Heat.* * After all for everyone it is as clear as that the sun 
shines in heaven (NB!) that our existence is possible thanks to 
the heat precisely of the same sun! 

Now, let us take up the most controversial opinion, which 
in the eyes of modem physicists and more so astrophysicists 
and cosmologists will sound as totally unscientific. "At the 
beginning love enveloped the primary seed of mind."® Let me 
first clarify one important point. The term kama here is usually 
understood as denoting desire or even lust. I submit that the 
"One without the Second"® whose primary seed of mind is 
concerned here - is an absolute plenitude, so it cannot have 
any wishes or desires and the least - lusts! Thus obviously it 
has to have much broader meaning. Extremely interesting is 
in this context the order in which three terms appear in the 
hymn: first, it is tapas; next, it is kama; and finally, it is manas. It 
strikes one that we have here as if a reverted order of three 
piirusarthas. Tapas or Agni, heat or fire are tantamount to 
material dimension of reality (artha). Without this energy 
discursive reality could not emerge. But reality to become 
manifest and to acquire its proper name needs the Second 


® tucchyenSbhvapihitam yad Ustt tapasas tan mahinajdyataikam. 

- RV X.129.3 

* tapasas mahin. For mahin see Monier-Williams Sanskrit-EngUsh 
Dictionary, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1899, p. 803 and 
Macdonell, Practical Sanskrit Dictionary, Oxford University Press, 
1958, p. 222. 

® kHmas tadagre samavartatadhi manaso retail pratliamam yad asit. 

- RV X.129.4 

® ekainez^itdvitTjam. - Chiindogya Upanisad 6.2.1 
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(dvitiya). This is the name of Vac (Speech)T Speech is the 
manifestation of "consciousness" (df), i.e. perceiving capability 
- the same consciousness personified as Prajapati, which 
according to the Vedic exegesis generates the tapas of the Big 
Bang.* * Consciousness, in turn, in the context of reality manifests 
itself as psyche (kama) and rationality (dJiarma). This is the 
common experience of each and every sentient being. 
Whatever can be said about this line of thought, no one can 
deny its perfect logic. Without consciousness universe would 
become - NB! - meaningless! So including this aspect in the 
discourse on cosmogony is very much justified. After all, the 
character of the creative Big Bang must have had somehow 
anticipated "the primary seed of mind". Otherwise 
consciousness would not have appeared within the scheme of 
the universe! Now, manas is the residue of both psyche and 
rationality. Looking for proper equivalent among Western 
terms one is tempted to call it either "thinking heart" or "feeling 
intellect". The division of these two faculties in Western 
thought is totally unfounded. Now, the hymn summarizes it, 
saying that "thus the inspired poets searching their heart with 
the help of a hymn^ discovered the bond between Being and 


’’ "Prajapati was alone and Speech was his second. He emitted 
Speech and Speech made all this manifest." (prajiipatir va idam 
eka asit tasya vag ezm svam asld vSg dvitiya sa aiksatemam eva vdcam 
visrjct iyam va idam sarvam vibhavauty. ... - Tandyamahabrahmana 
XX.12.2. Also see; S. Levi, La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les 
Brahmanas, Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1898, str. 23. 

* prdjapatili prajdtikdmas tapo 'tapyata tasmctt taptat pancajayantagnir 
vayur Sdityai candramii usah paiicami tan abravid yuyam api 
tapyadhvam iti. ... - Kau^aki Brahmana VI. 1. Also see: L^vi, op. 
cit., p. 21. 

’ Manisa - wise utterance, hymn, prayer. The word of Sruti 
precedes meaning and generates it. Bhavabhuti (c. 700 ce) in his 
play Uttararamacaritam writes; "The speech of the wise men of 
the world follows the sense. But the sense follows the speech of 
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Non-Being"/® for the two are Siamese twins and they cannot 
exist without each other as indeed zero cannot exist without 
"one". Eventually spreading of space and its measuring, which 
is mentioned next was a simple consequence of the emergence 
of Being that - as we mentioned - implicates its negative alter 
ego, but itself is characterized by time and space and since it is 
measurable, therefore it is called maya}^ Thus the "up" and 
"down" of space emerge and svadha is located down while 
the offering gift (prayati) is placed up. The offering gift 
mentioned here anticipates the notion, which is going to 
dominate later exegesis, namely that of the Man-Lord of 
Creatures (Purusa-Prajapati), who precisely while becoming 
the original prayati generates fire and since there is no fuel for 
that fire. He offers himself as fuel. Yet, physical fire is not 
enough to generate consciousness. It was necessary that fire 
turns into the eater of food and fuel into food. Only after the 
exothermic fire turned into endothermic digestive "fire" 
consciousness could manifest itself! 

The Nasadlya hymn simply considers reality as par excellence 
perceptive one, so most naturally it integrates in its description 
the physical aspect of creation, which is the consequence of 
Big Bang with its perceptiveness, which implies consciousness 
as the integral element of the process and consequently this 
justifies "anthropomorphization" in the form of Purusa- 
Prajapati, i.e. in the form of a Person (= Purusa) tantamount to 
"I" (= Aham). 

But before we tackle in detail this aspect of Vedic 


the ancient sages" {laukikanUm hi sadhunUm artham vag 
anuvartate I rsinam punar adySnUm vacant artho 'nudhavati - Act I, 
verse 10) 

sato bamdhum asati niravindan hrdi prattsya kavayo mamsa. 

- RV X.129.4 

” The mystical etymology derives it from the root -fma. 
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cosmogony, let us remain for a while within the physical 
context of the act of creation when the Big Bang of Western 
cosmologists, is called tapas. We trust that to assume the identity 
of tapas and Agni is not a tour de force. After all in the opening 
hymn of Rgveda, Agni is called purohita, i.e. "the one who comes 
first". So, in order to travesty the name Western scholars have 
given to the original eruption of energy, we could call it the 
"Foremost Bang" {Purohitavisphota). The import of this pivotal 
hymn is obvious. Nothing could become, was it not for the 
creative power of Fire - today we would rather use the term 
energy here. This is how we should understand the phrase: 
"Agni, only this sacrificial liturgy reaches divine beings, which 
you envelope from all sides''.'^ Nothing indeed there exists, 
which is not prompted by that original eruption of energy. 
This energy manifests itself for us as Fire, as Agni. But it is 
the same energy that makes the sunshine and that makes 
volcanoes erupt,*^ as well as keeps our bodies warm. Yet, the 
poet of yore must have felt that it is not simply the blind, 
purely physical force, since, it also bestows upon him and upon 
all living creatures the faculty of perception.'^ Therefore at 
the end he prays: "Be accessible to us the way father is 
accessible to his son and lead us unto propitiousness".The 
father-son relationship in this context indicates rapport in the 
sphere of consciousness. The poet was aware that his conscious 
power of perception as the result of Big Bang cannot be solely 
defined in terms of physical cause and effect, therefore he 

agne yam yajnamadhvaram vi^vatah paribhurasi sa id devesu gacchati. 

-RV 1.1.4. 

"The Gods used the fire as the base of creation of the heaven and 
earth." - R V II.2.3. Also see: K.D. Dvivedi, The Essence of the Vedas, 
Varanasi: Vishva Bharati Research Institute, 1990, p. 273. 

After all, it is thanks to our body temperature that our senses are 
capable of perception. 

sa nah piteva sunave 'gne supayano bhava sa ca svd nah svastaye. 

-RV 1.1.7 
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expresses hope that consciousness must have been begotten 
in creatures (NB!), so he prays that the physical manifestation 
of the power that obviously stands behind all acts of 
perception may reveal its fatherly nature. 

The second stanza of the Purusa-Sukta hymn sounds like 
an answer to this pleading. "All this that was and that is to 
become is the Person."'* For sure, the term piirusa has to be 
taken to mean Person, because He is thousand-headed, 
thousand-eyed and having thousand feet. Only "I" {aham), 
i.e. person par excellence meets such description. So the import 
of this hymn boils down to a straightforward response to the 
request found in "agnimtle ..." hymn. Further on Purusa- 
Sukta seems to imply that the Big Bang of cosmologists was 
indeed preceded by consciousness {cit - tantamount to a 
Person = aham), which to be true to its very nature {vastusvabhava 
= dharmay^ had to accomplish an act of self - perception 
precisely as "I" (Aham = Purusa). Since time and space are the 
condition sine qua non of perception, they had to emerge as 
well and the only way to bring them about was for Purwsa to 
submit its "I" to death,'® which is tantamount to the emergence 
of time and space. This decision triggers the self-sacrificial 
(atmayajin) process of creation, which results in sovereignty 
(svarajyay^ a state that, to my mind, is tantamount to the self¬ 
perception. Next step is to create forces, which would enable 
Puru^ to achieve its "T's aim. Thus deities, i.e. natural forces like 
fire (Agni) emerge, who are already a product of that emanation.^ 


purusa eve 'dam sarvam yad bhutam yac ca bhavyam. - RV X.90.2 

Svami-Kumara, Karttikeydnupreksa, Agas: Sri Parama-Sruta 
Prabhavaka Mandal, 1997, p. 364. XII.478. 

Kala means "time of death" also! See Monier-Williams Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1899, p. 278. 
Manu-Smrti X1I.91. 

arvdg devd asya visarjanena. - RV X.129.6 
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Although, since it all happens in a speck of time — the point 
modem cosmologists also make - it may appear to us as if 
almost simultaneous. Only after that the Person (Piirusa) as 
the sacrificial animal lets its "I" be bound and offered as victim 
and thus the creative activity is continued. How come that 
while dying its "I" never dies indeed!? One [1] of the 
arithmetic, divided by three, never disappears and while 
remaining always one, it accounts for the emergence of 
countless "ones" always in triads; perceiving "one" ("I" as 
"I"), perceived "one" ("I" as "you") and third "one" as the 
witness ("I" as "he", "she" or "it"). The One "1" that was in 
the beginning, had to become its own object of perception. 
That "I" split into two. Its one half became man and another 
half became woman^' and thus that "1" multiplied. In that way 
the Person's "1" (Piirusa's Ahani) never perishes^* while 
becoming countless^ ahams in all beings. 

It seems to me that in the modem scientific discourse the 
so-called West concentrates on the reality as an object of 
perception, while apparently ignoring the very perception 
itself and the subject of perception - the perceiving "I", which 
by the way cannot be properly grasped without considering 
the phenomenon of consciousness. In the context of this 
dilemma, let us refer to Francis Crick, the famous Nobel Prize 
winner. According to him we now know what consciousness 
is. It is the activity of neurons.^^ But one is tempted to ask 
wherefrom neurons have come and what makes them active 
in this particular way? The same scholar earlier declares: 


Mami-Smrti 1.32. 

See Bhagavad-Glta 11.20. 

Sahasra stands for countless. 

The interview by Bozena Kastory published in the Polish 
language in the weekly Wftrost, 9 June 2002, p. 99. 
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Many people find it unacceptable that what we are seeing, 
it is only a symbolic interpretahon of the world but not real 
objects. . . . Although the world does exist but we do not 
have direct knowledge of it. World consists only of pictures 
created by our consciousness.^ 

If so we, then we find it perfectly legitimate to ask the 
following question: what is the primary Big Bang of which 
this activity of neurons is a product or consciousness as a 
triggering factor of the Big Bang and in consequence the root 
cause of emergence of time and space within which neurons 
could become active and in that way could give satisfaction 
{ananda) to the urge of consciousness (c/f) to perceive its own 
being [sat). The argument to my mind boils down to the 
perennial dispute between clstikas and nastikas. My encounter 
with the Vedic thought, i.e. with samtana dharma made out of 
me a very determined astika. 
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Wprost, 9 June 2002, p. 98. 




Aesthetic Universe of 
Bharata's Natyasastra 

Radhavallabh Tripathi 


Bharatamuni stands as a Vyasa in the Indian theatric universe 
and like Vyasa's Mahabharata, his Natyaiiistra (N^) is a Sarnhita 
(compendium) that presents a systematized view of the 
concepts having evolved during a few millenniums in our 
country before Common Era. We can find the foundations of 
these concepts in Vedic literature. The corpus of Vedic 
literature had been growing in oral traditions a few 
millenniums before the compilation of N^. The hymns of Vedas 
were being seen or composed/ and were constantly being 
preserved in oral traditions a few millenniums before the 
common era. These hymns not only reveal a world-view that 
formed the foundations of Indian culture, they also envisage 
certain aesthetic concepts that have percolated down in the 
whole tradition of art and literature in Sanskrit and many other 
Indian languages. The seers of Veda viewed the world as an 
everlasting vivacious piece of art created by the Supreme Being.^ 
The words like kavya (lit. meaning the work of a kavi or a poet) 
and ^ilpa (art) have been used by them in this context. They 
have viewed the world as a kavya or a ^ilpa created by the 

' stoman dadaria iti aupamanyavah. - Nirukta II.11 

^ devasya pa^ya kavyam na mamara na jtryati. - Atharvaveda X.8.32 
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Supreme Being out of his desire to manifest in multifarious forms. 
This desire is kania (creative urge).^ It is through kamn that sat 
(existent) could be created out of asat (non-existent). The one 
who could visualize the existent out of the non-existent is termed 
kavi and the word kavi has been used for a poet also in Sanskrit. 

The creative urge leads the Puru^ or the Primordial Being 
to reproduce Himself in multifarious forms."* The hymns of 
Veda reflect the experiences that the seers had at beginnings 
of our civilization; they comprise initial outburst of wonder 
and mystic feelings experienced by these seers. As soon as 
these hymns were compiled in the form of Sarhhitas or 
collections of hymns, the Brahmana texts were composed for 
exposition of various concepts in the hymns. In fact the mantras 
(psalms) or hymns as collected in the Vedic Sarhhitas and the 
Brahmana texts composed after them, taken together are 
called as the Veda.^ 

There are two terms used in Vedic literature for the form — 
rilpa (form, beauty) and pratirupa (parallel form). Rtlpa forms the 
base and pratirupia is created out of it.^ This pratirupa is art or 
craft.^ It is possible to create numerous forms out of one nlpfl.* 

The concept otsilpa as given in Yajurveda, ^atapatha, Aitareya, 
Kau0aki and other Brahmana texts is reflected in Natya^astra. 
Yajurveda holds rk and santan as ^ilpas.'’ 

^ Rgveda X.129. 

■* so 'kamayadeko 'ham bahii syam. - Brhadaranyaka Upaiiisad 

^ mantrabrahmanayor vedanamadehyam - Yanjnapavibhasa. Quoted 
in Sariiskrta Sahitya ka Brhad Ifihasa, ed. Baldev Upadhyaya and 
B.B. Chaube, vol. I, 1996, p. 376. 

*’ rupam rupam pratirilpo bhabhuva. - Rgveda VI.47.18 

^ yad vai pratirilpjam tat ^ilpam. - ^ataptha Brahmana 1.5.8 

" indro mayabhih pururup>a Jyate. - Rgveda 1.47.18 

’ rksdmayoh ^ilpe sthite. - iukla Yajurveda IV.9, Taittiriya Samhita 
II.2.1, Maitrayanl Samhita 1.2.2, Kathaka Samhita II.5 
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Aitareya Mahidasa, the first great aesthetician in Indian 
tradition, who flourished around 1000 bce, discussed the 
concepts of ^ilpa, rasa, gTta, and their effect or experience on 
atmasamskrti (purification or refinement of the self). 

Aitareya says that there are two types of ^ilpas - daiva and 
mdnusa. The world as created by the God is daiva^ilpa and a 
piece of art produced by anukrti (making once again) of this 
daivasilpa is manusasilpa. Extending the applicability of this 
concept of twofold art to music, Aitareya says that there are 
two types of gJta (song) - daivagita (the divine song) and 
mdnusagita (the human song). Rk (verse in the Rgveda) is 
daivagita-, gdtha (popular song) is mdnusagUa}° 

Aitareya also defines ^ilpa as a continuous process of 
atmasamskrti.'^ Stotras (hymns) are also said to be the cause of 
atmasamskrti.'^ Atmavistrti (self-expansion) and atmasamskrti are 
the two purposes of creative activity. 

There is a correlation between daivasilpa (divine art) and 
manusasilpa (human art). The art activity by the human beings 
functions for the betterment of the world as created by the 
Supreme Being. The latter is the anukrti (an artefact created 
by re-making or re-doing) of the former. Aitareya cites 
numerous examples of manusasilpa (human art) that can be 
created by the process of anukrti (re-making or re-doing) - 
they may be toys, sculptures or paintings of animals or forms 
created out of gold or earth .Kausitaki Brahmana holds nrtta, 
gJta, and vaditra as the three types of Silpa.'* 

Like the concepts of Silpa and anukrti, the idea of chandas 


Aitareya Brahmana XXX.l, part III, p. 131, Delhi, 2006. 

" Ibid. 

Ibid. 

'3 Ibid. 

trivrd vai Silpaht - iirttam, gltaiii vaditraiii iti. - Kaii. Br. IXX.5 


14 
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(a metre or a mantra in metrical form), involves the fundamental 
principles of Indian aesthetics as envisaged by the Vedic seers. 
The Brahmanas and Upanisads say that chandas is termed so, 
because it functions as a cover or shield to protect the man 
from sins.'^ It also serves as a cover to protect from the heat 
of fire in the performance of yajna, and ultimately, it dispels 
the fear of death. 

Chandas in fact, reflects the cosmic order. This order has 
correspondences and rhythmic patterns and cycles. It is a 
manifestation of the Universal Being. Every thing in this world 
is therefore enveloped in chandas, and this chandas is said to be 
abounding in rasa (taste, relish, aesthetic experience). Aitareya 
says that rasa was oozing out of chandas. Prajapati became afraid 
that if rasa goes on flowing out of the chandas this way there 
will be no rasa left for the people. Then he made an attempt to 
fasten the gushing flows of rasa in the periphery of forms of 
popular poetic metres. The rasa coming out from Gayatri was 
collected in Narasarh^I, the rasa emanating from Tristubh was 
collected in Raibhi, and rasa of Jagatt in PariksitI, the rasa of 
Anustubh in Karavi.’* After collecting this rasa of different metres 
in diverse forms of kain/a, Prajapati then replaced that rasa again 
in those metres. So that one can perform the yajna with metres 
that are filled with rasa.'^ 

Alarhkara is a vital concept. It incorporates the means of 
decor, the process of decor and aesthetic structure that is built 

’’ Aitareya Aranyaka II.5; Tiattiriya Samhita V.6.6; Rgveda 
Sayanabhasya, VSM, part I, p. 32. 

Gayatri, Tristubh, Jagatl and Anustubh are Vedic metres, 
NarasarhsI, Raibhi, PariksitI and Karavi are popular forms of 
songs that were being practised during the Vedic age. This myth 
of Prajapati collecting the rasa of the mantras of Veda in popular 
forms of poetry also suggests the process of interaction betw'een 
the Vedic hymns of popular literature. 

Aitareya Brahmana XXX.6. 
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through these means. The hymns are supposed to become 
alariikaras for the gods.'* 

There is a Stirya-Sukta (hymn for Surya) both in Rgveda 
and Athanmveda. It describes the marriage of Surya, a virgin. 
The gatha (songs) being sung on the occasion of her marriage 
became alariikaras to decor her. 

Alariikaras invest ^ilpa - including all arts and poetry - with 
divinity. Sayana has interpreted mantra in the following way 
- dlvyate iti deimh, mantrena dyotyate - deva (god) is the one who 
shines through the mantras}"^ Mantras are issued forth through 
the Supreme Being and He resides in mantras.^ 

The cosmos is a ^ilpa, replenished with alamkdras. This ^ilpa 
is said to be chandomaya - created out of chandas}^ This metrical 
composition has rhythm, pauses, and movements. The universe 
therefore has its own rhythmic patterns, movements, and 
pauses. The movement of time has rhythm, the coming of days 
and nights appears to be a divine dance to Aitareya.^ This 
cosmic movement is also defined as yajria. The different metres 
become offerings in the yajria. Various metrical compositions 
become offerings in this cosmic yajria or sacrifice.^ 

There is a correlation between silpa, chandas and yajria. 
Basically they denote a cosmic view. This cosmic view is 
reflected in the aesthetics of N^. ^ilpa is the core of cosmic 
yajria, mantras or chandas its offerings and alarhkara its beauty. 

These postulations of Vedic seers have been adopted by 

'* indra ka te asti ararikrtih siiktaih kada nu te maghavan dMema. 

- Rgveda VII.29.3 

Rgveda with Sayanabhasya, Pune: Vedic Samshodhana Mandala, 

1933, part I, p. 32. 

Aitareya Brahmana VII.8. 

Ibid., V.15. 

22 Ibid., XVIII.7. 

22 Ibid. 
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Bharata to build the conceptual framework of N^. Bharata 
uses the terms kania, krlda, chandas, aniikrti, alamkdra kdvya, kavi, 
and rasa; with their connotations as given in the Veda (Sarnhitas 
and Brahmana texts). 

The concept of kartm in N$ has its roots in the hymn of 
Rgveda referred above. All beings have come out from kdma - 
Bharata says - and this kama consists of a particular quality of 
desire.^'* 

It is in this background that kama has been correlated with 
puru^rtha (the aspirations of a man). From this point of view it 
is of three types - in accordance with the three purusdrthas^ - 
dharma, artlia, and mok^ embracing the psychic, empirical, and 
the spiritual levels of human life. Manu, Vatsyayana (the author 
of Kdmasutra) and Bharata all these three authors, belonging 
almost to the same period in bce, have defined kama. In tvv'o 
ways - at one level they emphasize over its cosmic view, as a 
creative urge forming the roots of all activities. Manu says: 

Kama has roots in sarhkalpa (resolve) for any action, the 
yajflas are also performed by samkalpa (resolve). Without 
kama no function is possible by any being. Whatever (any 
being) does here, proceeds from kama only.“ 

^ MR+(^d: II - N$ XXn.95 
” y4d>lRl5«fchmii-d ^ \ -N$ XXII.96 

H 3 W? ?{cf pp: II 

II - XXII.95.98 

?ldlH t-*^d|: II 

l<D<4l ^n^R^I 

- Mami-Smrti II.3.4 
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Vatsyayana says: 

When the five sense-organs - the ear, the skin, the eyes, the 
tongue and the nose - presided over by the mind, which is 
enjoined with the soul, are inclined towards the objects 
suited to each; this pravrtti (inclination) is called ktima. The 
experience of joy by touch (of the beloved) which bears fruit 
is mainly kHmaP 

At another level, kama consists of sensuous form of love, bom 
out of physical attraction between persons of opposite sex. 

The word krt(M (sport) has been used to define the form and 
function of mfi/a (theatre) in N^. Describing the myth of the origin 
of natya it is said that when people became desperate with 
worldly grievances, the gods approached Brahma - the creator 
and told him that they want a sport that could be seen and heard.^ 

After this, there is a long description of the qualities of 
nStya created by Brahma, and there also it is said that natya 
included krida also.^ Vedic seers as referred above, found this 
universe created as a sport by the Supreme Being and theatre 
is shaped the same way. In fact, the correspondence between 
the philosophical tradition and the aesthetic thought in India 
has continued for centuries in the later period as well. In 
Vedanta, the term lild was used to define the creativity of the 
Supreme Being,^ and in the Saiva philosophy 6iva is described 
as krldapandita (a master of sport).^' 

II?? II <-MiilW^lMN'iyiTdt-4IWHlPl*y<'(I^N<l 

11?^ II H +IH^dMW IK'k^HBTRTlMMMtld II - 

II - 5IT. ?.?? 

” II - qi. 5n. ?. ?oc 

lokavattu Itla kaivalyam. - Brahmasutra 
’’ 5'4d'tilRcdld, I 

II - TantrSloka IV.IO 
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In the sixth chapter of (named as Rasadhyaya or chapter 
on rasa) Bharata names kavyaseva (remaining devoted to belles 
lettress) as one of the causes of irhgara rasa. Rasas are named as 
kavyarasas and natyarasas, and they expressed through forty- 
nine bhavas.^'^ Even though- Bharata is dealing with drama and 
theatre, he is conscious of the wide connotation of the term 
kavya - incorporating all forms that have literar)' beauty. The 
concept of kazrya in his N$ therefore incorporates qualities of 
the poetic universe. He terms them as laksanas. There are thirty- 
six laksanas of kavya. Interestingly, in the Agama tradition of 
Saivasastra, there are thirty-six fundamental elements that 
form this cosmos. Just as this universe is formed by thirty-six 
elements, the poetic universe is formed by thirty-six laksanas.^ 
Bharatamuni also discusses the interrelationship of kavya and 
rasa which Aitareya Mahidasa had elaborated upon through 
mythological narration. Accepting the postulation that there 
is rasa in the kavya, and in different metres, he gives a scientific 
treatment. Different metres or types of chandas are correlated 
with rasas.^ 
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Following Aitareya, Bharata also says - there is no word 
without chandas and there is no chandas without the word.^® 
The world is created out of speech and speech generates the 
aesthetic universe as well.^ 

The vrttas (metres) of Pihgalasastra are also termed as 
chandas. In fact, they are expressions of chandas in poetry or 
language. Bharatamuni establishes this linkage of chandas, vrttas 
and literary structure when he says that the vrttas are 
generated by chandas and they form kavyabandha.^'^ A vrtta is 
formed by specific rhythmic movement {gati) patterns and 
pause (laya). It reflects cosmic rhythm. Visnudharmottara Piirana 
therefore rightly identifies the seven Vedic metres as the seven 
horses of the Sun.^ 

5tWniWtTFl 3?^: ^ ^ II 
N^<i »1li't)l=»IMH^I 
'-^d ^ <.HHNNHId<t)H,ll 
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33 Visnudharmottara Parana, part III, 97.12. The seven Vedic metres 

are Gayatii, Usnik, Anustup, Brhati, Pankti, Tristup, and Jagatl. 
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The later tradition understood ^ilpa as extemalization of 
the inner substances, or making many forms out of one 
element.^’ Bharatamuni also says that ^ilpas can be 
innumerable* * ** He makes a distinction between ^ilpa and kala 
when he says that mtya combines all silpas and all kalas.*^ 

NStya not only combines all iilpas, as a Veda it also initiates 
^ilpa of all types.* While the concept of anukarana or anukrti 
comes from the Brahmana texts, it has been defined in the 
context of natya and has been supplemented with two other 
terms anuktrtana and amidariana. Anuktrtam, anukarana, and 
anudar^ana - these three concepts have been envisaged N$ to 
define the creative process of natya.'^^ The former is again 
redefined in the context of theatre as bhaimniiklrtana.^ 

Chandas should have rhythmic patterns and the aesthetics 
of rhythm involves varnas (letters) in numerical combinations. 
Thus the rhythm of mathematical numbers therefore plays an 
important role in this aesthetics. Correspondences and 
interrelations are established through retaining the same 
numbers in diverse categories. 

$ilpa inculcates alarhkSra in a piece of art. Alarhkcira is a 
dynamic aesthetic concept. Alarhkara as not only a vital concept 
in literary theory, but it is equally important in music and 
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dance. The combination of particular svaras (notes), which 
enhances rakti or raga involving peculiar use of varnas, is 
alamkara}^ Employment of alariikara generates various layers 
in svaras."^ Alatfikara is also employed in instrumental music, 
particularly in avamddha type of instruments. There alaritkara 
leads to harmony amongst various instruments. Even laga that 
brings excellence in music becomes alamkara.*'^ 

There is a search for unity of experience in all the divisions, 
which Bharatamuni has termed rasa-vimarda or rasavyatikara*^ 
and other acaryas have defined as sampalva; and it encompasses 
various layers of time and space for the realization of 
purusartim, eventually to achieve what the Upanisads termed 
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as bhiinia (the infinity). A nataka (play) therefore tends to become 
rtiaharasa, mahabhoga udattavacananvitam, mahapunisasaficaram.*^ 
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Narrating the Nation 

Kalidasa's Cultural Geography of India^ 

C. Rajendran 

KAlidAsa is one of the very few poets of ancient India who 
has given a panoramic picture of India through creative works 
like plays and poems. When we read his works like Raghuvathsa 
and Meghasandeia, above everything else, they sometimes 
appear to be traveller's documents since they contain 
interesting descriptions of the various regions of the vast 
subcontinent. They show the poet's deep emotional 
involvement with the terrain and intimate connection with 
the geographical area which is now India. It should be pointed 
out that his descriptions are not abstract paintings of nature 
in general. They are region specific and full of accurate details. 
Kalidasa is always more or less accurate about the geographical 
details of the region he describes; he invariably describes the 
rivers, mountains, forests, and other geographical features of 
places which he has to describe. Nor does he fail to mention 
the flora and fauna characteristic of the various regions. As a 
poet of five senses, he is also deeply immersed in the varied 
splendour of the regions portrayed in his poems. He portrays 
with great sensiHveness the changes brought forth by seasonal 
variations and he is conversant with the lifestyle of the people 


’ Paper presented at Leipzig University, Germany on 2 May 2013. 
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with such a vividness as if he has first-hand knowledge of the 
things he describes. It is precisely because of these features 
that a perusal of Kalidasa's works generates a real-like 
experience in the reader which cannot be gained from any 
other source. Consequently, the geographical details portrayed 
by him become vivid experiences rather than dull second-hand 
enumerations with which one cannot relate in any manner. 
But above all this, Kalidasa was subconsciously giving shape 
to his vision of a nation with which he could emotionally relate. 
This vision has several complex strands. Over and abov'e, we 
do find glimpses of the idea of a nation of varied culture 
emerging from these details, however faint the contours and 
boundaries of it may be. 

It can be argued that there is no evidence to prove the 
existence of the present-day India as a political entity at the 
time of Kalidasa, who, by general consensus lived during the 
Gupta period. Even if it could be proven that he belonged to 
a different era, there is no evidence to suggest that he had the 
notion of a politically unified India with a centralized power 
structure. This should be clear from the fact that instead of 
writing about India as a whole, he was always writing about 
various regional kingdoms of the subcontinent. It is various 
regions like Suhma, Aiiga, Vahga, Kalihga, Pandya, Aparanta, 
Pragjyotisa, Uttarakosala, Mithila, Vidarbha, Avanti, Kerala, 
and Utkala which time and again appear in his works, and 
their clear-cut differences are well known to him. It is true 
that it will be difficult to read the notion of modem India in 
the writings of the poet of a very distant era when the political 
set-up was based on different considerations altogether. 
Despite all this it is the essence of real India, and its distinct 
culture which we find infused in the works of the poet. There 
seems to be a unity above all diversity in Kalidasa's works as 
epitomized by the symbols like myths, festivities, pilgrim 
centres, places of worship, sacred spaces, and lifestyle in 
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general. It is largely the writings of Valmiki, Vyasa, and 
Kalidasa which created the image of India in the psyche of 
generations, an ideal, which was ultimately consummated with 
establishment of India as a political entity. 

The notion of India in Kalidasa's writings has definitely a 
political strand, which is epitomized in his concept oicakravartin 
(the emperor and overlord of all kings) which notion figures 
in most of his works, especially in Abhijmnasakuntalam and 
Raghuvaiitsa. Abhijnanaiakuntalam has a deeper political 
significance in that it celebrates the birth of Bharata to whose 
name Bharatavarsa owes its origin. It is significant that the 
sages of the hermitage of Kanva offer blessings to King 
Dusyanta, who is a royal sage {rajarsi), that his progeny will 
be a cakravartin. The motif recurs on several occasions in the 
play and is reinforced when Dusyanta recognizes the 
characteristic signs indicating an emperor in his son. However, 
it is Raghuvamsa which can be rightly considered as the work 
having a broad Indian canvas. Even if Kalidasa celebrates the 
glory of the rulers of the Uttarakosala region through this 
epic, the terrain gets enlarged when the ideal of cakravartin is 
realized through conquest as in the case of Raghu. 

In his conquest of the quarters (digvijaya) done as a part of 
his vi^vajit sacrifice, Raghu marches forward to different 
directions thus turning the epic into an exploration of India. 
Region after region is portrayed with most vividness. Of 
course, it is from the point of view of the conqueror that the 
whole description is visualized. First he reaches the eastern 
region of Suhmas marked by the great ocean dark due to the 
forests of palm trees. Then he reaches the Vahga country 
erecting pillars of victory in between the patches of land lying 
in between the streams of Gahga. Raghu then crosses the 
Kalama River with a bridge made by the row of elephants 
and conquers the Mahendra mountain to reach the Kalihga 
region. After the fierce battle, his victorious army drank the 
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liquor made of coconut trees in bowls made of the betal leaves. 
Kalidasa then describes how Raghu proceeds through the 
seashore abounding in areca-nut trees to the south, the region 
traversed by Sage Agastya in the past. The prowess of even 
the Sun becomes weak in -the south, but not that of Raghu 
which could not be tolerated by the Pandyas. They present 
him with the best of the pearls collected from the confluence 
of the river Tamraparni and the ocean as if they were their 
accumulated fame. Here his army enjoys the waters of river 
Kaverl imparting the smell of the rut of elephants, thereby 
making the river the object of jealousy to ocean, her husband. 
Then they reach the Malaya mountain with valleys having 
profuse pepper groves (marica) and frequented by green 
pigeons. There, the dust of the cardamon (elS) raised by the 
hoofs of the horses of the marching army trampling them is 
raised to the temples of the marching elephants full of rut 
having a similar fragrance. The sandal trees of the region had 
deep grooves on them due to the habitual coiling of snakes 
and hence the chains of elephants did not slip down from 
them. 

Moving further, the army reaches Malaya and Dardura 
mountains covered with sandal trees, looking like the breasts 
of the region. Continuing the erotic imagery, Kalidasa refers 
to the Mt. Sahya itself which looks like the hip of the region 
and the ocean her garment far removed, to be enjoyed by the 
marching army. Alluding to the myth of the creation of the 
west coast (Aparanta) as reclaimed by Parasurama, Kalidasa 
describes the army in the vicinity of the mountain as resembling 
the western sea though far removed by the latter in the past. 
The women of Kerala abandon their ornaments in fear and 
the dust raised by the marching army settle on their curls of 
hair in the place of fragrant powder. The pollen grain of the 
ketaka flowers, raised by the breeze of the river Murala becomes 
the pigment of perfume for the armour of the soldiers. The 
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murmur of the black palm trees tossed by the wind was 
subdued by the tingling sound of the decked horses on march. 
Kalidasa points out that if, in the past, the ocean had gifted 
land to Parasurama when he requested, it now gave tributes 
to him through the kings of the western region. A verse here 
refers to the black bees falling on the cheeks of elephants 
fragrant with rut from the date palms (kharjiirt),^ but the 
presence of the palm on west coast is problematic and also, 
Arunagirinatha has not commented on it. Kalidasa further 
winds up the conquest of the west coast with the statement 
that Raghu regarded the Trikuta mountain, identified with 
the hills near Jurmar,^ itself as the victory pillar which was 
marked with the incisions of his intoxicated elephants. 

An interesting feature of Raghu's march is that after 
subduing the south, he goes abroad, first to the Persian region 
by land. He describes the women of the region as Yavanls, 
probably suggesting that they are outside the purview of India. 
He also refers to the wine intoxicated faces of the women and 
the bearded faces of the men of the place. The soldiers remove 
their fatigue by drinking wine on the skin of the antelopes 
spread in the vineyards. After subduing them, Raghu marches 
ahead to the northern region. The river Vaiiksu, which is a 
better reading than Sindhu'* and which is identified with river 
Oxus is mentioned along with the profuse kumkuma trees on 
its banks, the pollen of the flowers of which are tossed away 
by the horses from their shoulders, after they overcome their 
fatigue with exercises on the river bank. Bhagwat Saran 
Upadhyaya identifies the region as the doab formed by modem 
Wakshab and Akshab noted for its saffron flowers.^ When 
the Htirias of the region are subdued by Raghu, the cheeks of 

^ Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa IV.57. 

^ See India in Kalidasa, p. 12. 

^ Ibid., p. 57. 

® Ibid., p. 18. 
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their wives become reddened with constant weeping. Kalidasa 
mentions the rulers of the Kamboja country, located in the 
Ghalcha-speaking country to the north-east of Kashmir*’ as 
bending their heads to Raghu like ahkola trees which, when 
elephants are tied to them; bend themselves. 

After subduing the kings of the north-west, Raghu ascends 
the Himalaya to conquer the regions around it. He is engaged 
in fierce battle with the foresters there. The hoofs of the horses 
raise dust of minerals as if increasing the number of peaks. 
But the lions in the caves just stay unperturbed as they feel 
equal to the marching army. The breezes, with a whispering 
sound on the birch leaves, containing particles of water from 
Ganga relieved him. The soldiers rested on the rocks fragrant 
with the contact of the navel of the musk deer, under the 
shades of nameru trees. The luminous plants get reflected in 
the chains around the neck of elephants tied to sarala {Pinus 
deodara) trees thus becoming the lamps without oil at night. 
The elephants left their marks on devadaru {Cedrus libani) trees 
caused by the friction of their ropes thereby giving the hunters 
an idea. Raghu then crosses the river Lauhitya to reach 
Pragjyotisa wherein the king readily paid homage in the form 
of elephants. The king of Kamarupa worships the shade of 
the feet of Raghu. 

If this account of the Himalayas is from the conquering 
army's perspective, Kalidasa has compensated it with a 
magnificent description of the mountain in 
Kumarasambhava7This is a classic example of the fusion of 
geography and mythology and relevant to Kalidasa's vision 
of India itself. Kalidasa here brings forth the extraordinary 
features - mythological and material - of the Himalaya which 

* India in Kalidasa, p. 61. 

^ See also, C. Rajendran, 2009, "The Snow Did not Destroy His 

Glory", Kalidasa's Perceptions on Himalai/a Pandanus, Prague; 

Charles University, pp. 55-63. 
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make it different from just any other mountain. It is interesting 
to note that while the properties of the Himalaya emerging 
from this description are physical, the description in the sixth 
canto focuses on his human form. The very first verse of the 
first canto describes Himalaya as the lord of mountains 
stretching as the measuring rod of earth in the north with 
two tips sinking into the eastern and western seas. To highlight 
the splendour of the Himalaya, Kalidasa refers to a mythical 
story of Mother Earth assuming the shape of a cow who 
condensed in her body all her essence, to escape from the 
clutches of Vena, who almost drained her of all her prosperity. 
At that time, Prthu, the son of Vena intervened and holding 
her back allowed all the beings of the universe to get whatever 
they wanted in the form of milk from her udder. The 
mountains assigned Mt. Mahameru the task of milking the 
earth and made the Himalaya a calf to facilitate milking. It 
was in this manner that the mountain obtained all the 
splendours constituting the essence of the prosperity of earth, 
including brilliant gems and precious herbs.* Kalidasa refers 
to the wealth of ores in the peaks of the Himalayas, which 
provide water nymphs with materials for their make-up and 
which colour the tips of the clouds around, generating the 
notion of an untimely sunset. He further refers to the origin 
of the title of the "King of the Mountains" involving the 
entitlement to enjoy the fruits of sacrifice given to Himalaya 
by Lord Brahma. This was in recognition of the Himalaya 
being the source of accessories used in sacrifices and his 
capacity to support the earth. 

To the imagination of Kalidasa, the height of the Himalaya 
makes interesting things happen. The Sun, who is circling 

* Cf. gaurbhumiracala sarve kartaro 'tra paifarhsi ca i 
ausadhyaucaiva bhdsvanti ratndni vividhani ca i 
vatsa4ca himavUnastddogddha merurmahdgirih i 
- quoted by Mallinatha on 1.2 
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underneath the mountain, has to use his upward rays to make 
the lotus buds left behind by the seven sages blossom. The 
divine siddhas station themselves at the foot of the mountain 
when they want to escape the vigour of the sunlight so that 
the clouds on the middle slopes shade them; however, when 
they are harassed by the sudden rain, they have to resort to 
the sunny peaks. Not so agile do the horse-faced damsels 
{asvamukhJ) inhabit the mountains, who, even when the paths 
with petrified snow trouble their toes and heels, cannot give 
up their slow gait, burdened as they are by their heavy hips 
and breasts. In the case of the hunters, it is the water oozing 
from the glaciers which creates problem by washing away the 
bloodspots of the lions which have killed the elephants. They, 
however, detect the path of the lions with the help of the 
pearls taken by them from the forehead of the elephants and 
which then dropped out of their claws. The hunters enjoy the 
wind which is the vehicle of the water particles of the river 
coming from river Bhagirathi when afflicted by the fatigue 
caused by their pursuit of deers, with the peacock plumes 
which decorate their crest being tossed by it. Himalaya's caves 
are also mentioned on several occasions. The caves give refuge 
even to owls, as in the case of darkness which seeks protection 
from the sun. The clouds act as curtains there for the Kimpurusa 
women who become shamefaced when their lovers suddenly 
disrobe them. 

No less interesting is the world of trees, plants and herbs 
in the Himalaya which have some unique features. Kalidasa 
refers to deodar or devadaru which is perpetually tossed by the 
wind from Bhagirathi. The place selected by $iva to undertake 
penance is characterized by devadaru trees being tossed by the 
water flow of Gahga’and $iva actually sits imder a devadaru 
tree.*® Another tree is birch (bhurja), seen aplenty in the 


’ KumUrasambhava 1.54. 
Ibid., IV.44. 
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Himalaya region, the barks of which are used by vidyadhara 
damsels to write their love letters using the red mineral dye 
and consequently which look red like the spots on the elephants 
indicating their age. It is an attested fact that birch bark, along 
with palm leaf was extensively used in ancient India for writing 
purposes. Kalidasa refers to sarala trees which emit fragrance 
from the juice oozing from them when elephants rub their 
trunks against their branches to ease their itch. In Meghasande^a 
it is described that the branches of sarala trees rub each other 
and produce forest fire.” The mountain is also full of bamboos 
which have holes on their stems and when the air coming 
from the caves fills the stems blowing through the holes, they 
produce musical notes. Kalidasa fancies that the great mountain 
wants to accompany the kinnaras, the celestial singers who 
start singing.*^ In Meghasandesa, the yaksa exhorts the cloud to 
sound like a drum to the ongoing musical concert when the 
kinnara women sing the victory of the three cities by Siva to 
the accompaniment of the sweet music coming from the 
bamboo holes filled by wind.'^ Luminous herbs are another 
striking feature of Himalaya. They light up the interiors of 
the caves and serve as oilless lamps during the amorous sports 
of forest dwellers and their consorts. 

Coming to the fauna, the animals mentioned include lions, 
deer, elephants, peacocks and yaks (camari), and iarabhas, the 
fabulous eight-footed animals. The perpetually mobile yaks 
toss their white tails shining like moonlight. They thus toss 
chowries in the form of their white hair, and make the 
appellation of the "king among mountains" appropriate for 
the Himalaya by providing the royal sign. Kalidasa mentions 
the plateau of Himalaya which is fragrant with the smell of 


” Meghasandesa 1.53. 
Kumarasambhava 1.8. 
Meghasandesa 1.58. 
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the musk deer that Siva undertakes his penance.*^ An animal 
with which Kalidasa has little sympathy is the wretched ^arahha 
which we are told will just jump at the cloud with futile fury 
and obstruct his path just to hurt itself. The yaksa tells the 
cloud in no uncertain terms to shatter their herd with 
thunderous rain, for who indeed do not become butts of 
ridicule when engaged in futile activities.’^ 

Kalidasa mentions two mythical cities in the Himalaya, 
viz. Osadhiprastha and Alaka, but it is certain that the latter 
is the archetypal model for the former. Both of them, however, 
are more of dream cities which are inhabited by celestial beings 
like yaksas, kinrtaras, and vidyadharas, and unearthly phenomena 
like the wish-yielding tree. Alaka, the pinnacle of glory in 
Meghasande^a, can be easily recognized by the cloud on the 
upper slope of Himalaya, on Mt. Kailasa, as if seated on her 
lover's lap with Gahga, appearing like her garment falling 
down. The city is endowed with many-storeyed mansions. 
Osadhiprastha looks as if it is Alaka transplanted or heaven 
itself overflowing. Encircled by Gahga, and with ramparts 
made of precious gems, and luminous plants lighting up 
ramparts, it is beautiful even in defence. 

Among the peaks of Himalaya mentioned by Kalidasa, 
Kailasa, described in Meghasandeia, doubtlessly occupies the 
pride of place. The snow clad and hence transparent peak is 
aptly described here as the very mirror of goddesses. The 
peak, white as moon lotuses is imagined as the accumulation 
of the roaring laughter of Siva. The fragrant peak 
Gandhamadana is described as the park of the City of 
Osadhiprastha. 

Many of these regions reappear later in Raghuvamsa when 
Sunanda, the companion, describes various kings assembled 

KumUrasambhava 1.54. 

Meghasandesa 1.56. 
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to court princess Indumati. Here Sunanda mentions kings 
hailing from various parts of India like Magadha, Ahga, 
Avanti, Anupa, Surasena, Kaliiiga, Vidarbha, Nagapura, and 
finally Uttarakosala, the place of Aja. Of special interest is 
Avanti, the place wherein Ujjayinl, the fond city of the poet is 
located. As in Meghasande^a, where Ujjayinl is described at great 
length, here also Kalidasa mentions the Mahakala Temple and 
the gardens of the city and the beautiful garden shaken by 
the breeze from river Sipra. He refers to the Anupa kingdom 
wherein flows Reva, encircling the city of Mahismati, a river 
described in Meghasandeia, as falling down scattered in the 
stony valley of Vindhya. The place is also connected with the 
story of Kartavirya. When Susena of Surasena kingdom is 
described, river Yamuna is mentioned as joining Gahga in 
Mathura with all the Krsna legends like the taming of Kallya 
and also the splendour of Vmdavana, as well as the splendid 
caves of Govardhana wherein peacocks dance. In Kaliiiga, 
Indumati is invited to stroll on the beaches of the sea which 
are accompanied by the murmur of palm forests and the breeze 
fragrant with clove flowers {lavahga) brought from other 
islands. In the kingdom of Pandyas, Indumati can revel in the 
vales of Malaya mountain covered with tamala trees and full 
of areca-nut trees intertwined with betal leaves and sandal 
trees encircled by cardamom creepers. Thus this description 
of Sunanda becomes an invitation to various regions of India 
replete with natural splendour and mythological allusions. 

Yet another vision of India, this time an aerial one, is 
presented by Kalidasa when he describes a victorious Rama 
coming back to Ayodhya with Sita in the Puspaka aerial car. 
Here the journey is actually a visit to the sites of memories of 
Rama and the mood is that of nostalgia and pain alike. The 
description, even though steeped in mythology sometimes 
becomes a realistic picture of India as gleaned from the sky. 
Rama refers to the ocean divided by the bridge built by him 
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up to the Malaya mountain and all its mythological association, 
the huge water creatures, waves and conch shells. The coastal 
lines with tamala and tali trees manifest gradually, and the 
breeze with the pollen of ketaka flowers come to decorate Sita. 
Then the car flies over the Janasthana region where Sita was 
abducted. The Mt. Malyavan with its kadamaba trees and 
kandalJs and peacocks, the Pampa River, river Godavari, 
Pancavati, the pleasure lake called Pancapsara, Citrakuta 
mountain, the glorious confluence of Gaiiga and Yamuna, and 
the river Sarayu all add to this aerial vision. The confluence of 
Gahga and Yamuna is the location of the city of Pratisthana, 
which is viewed from the heavens by Urv^asi and Citralekha 
in Vikramorvasiya. 

If this vision is more or less centred on the southern parts 
of India, Kalidasa seems to compensate this with another aerial 
view of the vast northern Indian subcontinent in Meghasande^a. 
Here the poet has immortalized the region between Vindhya 
mountain and the mythical Alaka of the north through his 
poetic descriptions from the point of view of the yearning 
yaksa against the backdrop of the onset of rain. One feature of 
this description is the personification of rivers as beautiful 
ladies, who enjoy the amorous companionship of the cloud. 
Even mountains appear as living beings with a personality of 
their own. Nevertheless, the vision of India is firmly rooted 
in geographical facts, and we are feasted with the romantic 
details of each region steeped in mythology and folklore. 
Kalidasa refers to various regions like the Dasarna with Vidisa 
as its capital, Avanti with its capital Ujjayini, Dasapura, 
Brahmavarta, the confluence of Gahga and Yamuna, and the 
Himalaya region. He refers to the impending departure of 
the royal geese from both the Vindhya region and the Dasarna 
region at the onset of monsoon. Vidisa, the capital city of 
Dasarna is alluded to. It is the capital city of Agnimitra also. 
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who is the hero of Malavikagnimitra}^ UjjayinI is selected for 
special treatment and her mansions having damsels of 
haunting glances are mentioned. So are the river Sipra and 
the temple of Mahakala. In Avanti, aged people are familiar 
with the story of Udayana. The famous temple of Skanda at 
Devagiri is also referred to. The next region is Dasapura. 
Brahmavarta comes next, which became historic as the site 
wherein Arjuna vanquished his enemies with the shower of 
arrows in the great Mahabharata war. Then the cloud reaches 
the Himalaya region after crossing the river Gaiiga. The other 
rivers mentioned include Reva, Vetravati, Nirvindhya, Sindhu, 
6ipra, Gambhira, Carmanvati, and Sarasvati. The mountains 
in the path include Vindhya, Amrakuta, Nichais, and Devagiri. 

To conclude, it can be seen that through his plays and 
poems, Kalidasa was giving shape to his unique vision of India 
with all her mythological associations, cultural diversity, cities, 
villages, forests, pilgrim centres, mountains, rivers and 
ethnologically diverse populace viewed from an aesthetic 
angle. This vision continues to inspire the Indian psyche, 
however far we are from the poet and his times. 
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History and Background of the 
Sanskrit Commentary-tradition 

Uma C. Vaidya 


Introduction 

The world-renowned literature in Sanskrit, which covers almost 
all branches of knowledge and which dates back to the times 
immemorial, is always assisted by the commentaries thereon. In 
ancient India, this commentary literature was developed to such 
an extent that a full-fledged science about commentary writing 
can be traced through the study. These commentaries enjoy the 
major share in fame and popularity that the Sanskrit literature 
has gained through the centuries. The Sanskrit literature sought 
a place on the universal map of scholarship on account of its own 
merits which are underlined by the wonderful commentaries. 

The modem research methods are keen about the historical 
viewpoint towards the topic concerned. In this light if one 
tries to trace the origin of this commentary type of literature 
and to present the history of this literary form he comes to 
the conclusion that the deliberate and conscious efforts of 
commentary writing are comparatively late but the seeds of 
this type of compositions are as old as the Vedic texts 
themselves. In ancient India, the only method of imparting 
knowledge was the method of oral transmission and therefore 
this method of direct teaching was the first and foremost type 
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of commentary which was solely oral and therefore audible. 
From this viewpoint, commentaries can be classified under 
various heads. Apart from these oral commentaries, there 
were pictorial commentaries too. It is found that sometimes 
pictures are drawn to explain the thoughts which are presented 
in verses or in particular paragraphs. Such pictorial 
commentaries form an important part of Illustrated 
Manuscripts. Even a dancer, choosing a particular theme from 
a text and giving stage performance also comments on the 
verse or passage through the medium of performing art. These 
two types of commentaries are visual. The third one is the 
most popular and that is writing of the commentary and this 
is a readable type. It is not that all these types were used for 
all the texts but these are the progressive steps on this long 
march of framing the science of commentaries. 

The available historical records unanimously agree to the 
point that Rgveda (in Sanskrit) is the first literary composition 
in the history of world literature and therefore it is not 
improper to trace the origin of this commentary type of 
literature in Rgveda, at least somewhere in Vedic literature. It 
is observed that pathabhedas (i.e. alternative readings) or the 
different uccarana-paddhatis (methods of pronunciation) are the 
steps in the same direction. PadapHtha (i.e. the word analysis) 
of the Vedic mantras also can be treated as the early offshoot 
of the then blossoming commentary literature. 

Before proceeding with some more details about the 
commentaries, the thorough knowledge about the word 
commentary is very necessary. The verb "to comment" or the 
Sanskrit root u/ + a + khya suggests the meaning as "the extensive 
and authentic explanation of the basic text". Therefore, the 
word commentary is rendered in Sanskrit as vyakhya or 
vyakhyana. So also, the words like vrtti, varttika, bhasya, tika, 
and cQrni are used as synonyms but these different words 
have different shades of meanings and the point will be 
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explained in due course. There are some fundamental 
questions, answers to which will help to know the real nature 
of the commentary form. The questions are: What is a 
commentary? Why is a commentary? How is a commentary? 
When is a commentary? Where is commentary? and which 
are the commentaries? Authentic and definite answers to these 
questions are the very purport of this article. The available 
information will transform the hypothesis into a theory that 
through the study of ancient Indian commentary literature a 
full-fledged science of it can be safely composed. Any science 
has to explain the concerned matters with three fundamental 
points - definition, classification, and analysis. If one examines 
the collected information about the commentaries on these 
three criteria, the results are quite satisfactory. 

As a matter of fact, commentary writing seems to be a 
global phenomenon. Commentaries are written in various 
languages like Hebrew, Latin, Sanskrit, and Pali; but 
commentaries in Sanskrit are unique for its style, scope, varied 
field, and for its qualitative and quantitative supremacy. The 
term "commentary literature" is very extensive and 
encompasses large area of the ancient Indian literature. In India 
it was a long and continuous process of writing commentaries 
on the basic texts. An uninterrupted chain of commentaries 
was formed irrespective of religion, language, matter, and 
manner of the text and thus one finds commentaries not only 
on Vedic texts but also on the Buddhist texts; not only written 
in Sanskrit but written in Pali too. It is also found that 
commentaries are written not only on the basic texts but on 
the commentaries too. The commentaries on scientific or 
dUrianika texts are more in number than the commentaries on 
the literary or ornamental compositions. However, this article 
is confined to the basic information about Sanskrit 
commentaries and that the period taken care of is till the 
eighteenth century ce. It is proposed to take review of the 
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commentary literature as a whole but special reference is made 
to Sayana, Sankara, and Patanjali. These three commentators 
were great scholars. Their scholarship was not restricted to 
their own field of specialization but had studied almost all 
branches of Sanskrit studies and apart from the great 
commentaries that they have written; the composition of some 
basic texts is also to their credit. Patanjali, the Vyakaranacarya 
and the founder of the yoga system had flourished in the 
second century bce. His Vyakarana-Mahabhasya is the oldest, 
simplest, and finest specimen of commentary literature. Then 
flourished Sankara, in the eighth century ce, the renowned 
scholar of Advaita Vedanta, the staunch follower of Vedic 
religion and a versatile genius who has written commentaries 
on Prasthanatrayl, i.e. Brahmasutras of Badarayana-Vyasa, the 
ten principal Upanisads, and Bhagavad-Gita. Then the famous 
and authentic commentator of Vedic texts followed in 
fourteenth century ce, whose name was Sayana. He 
commented especially on the Sarnhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
and Upanisads. Sayana's view and principle of commentary 
were a point of high debate for Western scholars. 

Nature of a Commentary 

A commentary is a particular method of the treatment to the 
original work. If the original work is a scientific or darianika 
text then the treatment to it will be fixed and if it is a literary 
composition, some different method will be adopted for the 
commentary. When this idea was deep-rooted in the mind of 
scholars, deliberate attempts were made to frame the norms 
of a commentary and to prepare the guidelines for the same 
and therefore three classes of commentaries are clearly marked 
as Vedic, philosophical or dar^anika, and literary commentaries. 
These three classes have their different norms and aims too 
but in general a commentary is expected to be a faithful 
representation of the natural and straightforward meaning of 
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the original, apart from the inherent philosophical value of 
the doctrine propounded by the commentator. It is found that 
if the arrangement of the original work is rather astray or 
remote for the meaning to be conveyed, it is expected from 
the commentator to join the parts together with his 
commentary as to show the original work as a homogeneous 
product. 

The commentaries are many a time referred to as 
interpretations. There are two methods of interpretations: one 
is critical and the other is traditional.’ The second method is 
applied by commentators like Sayaria. This method takes the 
doctrine or principle for granted and proceeds from this 
assumption to find that the doctrine, the work under 
examination, for instance, Bhagavad-Glta (hereafter referred 
to as BG). Every school of Vedanta tries to fetch its own 
doctrine from the verses of BG, many a time shutting its eyes 
to all contradictory passages or more often trying to interpret 
them in a far-fetched manner, so as to confirm their own 
doctrine. In this class of commentaries the interpreter has a 
certain tradition coming down from of yore and he moves 
always in the groove where he has once placed himself. 

On the other hand, the critical method presupposes an 
attitude of absolute impartiality considering the work by itself, 
without a leaning to any one particular doctrine and therefore 
there are many chances to conunit a mistake in applying this 
method and very ridiculous conclusions may be arrived at. 
The reasons for such conclusions are sometimes due to the 
insurmountable prejudices due to birth, race, and other 
surroundings or owing to want of patience or lack of sufficient 
material to go upon. The example of Gita verses will be 
explained soon. Of course, this critical method (as opposed to 
the purely traditional one) was not unknown to the old Sanskrit 


’ V.S. Ghate, The Vedanta, Pune: BORI, 1926, p. 51. 
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writers especially in the domain of philosophy and the 
Mimarhsakas had laid down the canons of interpretation. 

SYNONYMS FOR COMMENTARY 

As stated earlier in ancient India commentary writing was a 
continuous process and therefore progressive steps on this 
march can easily be traced. At different stages, the 
commentaries were known by different technical terms. The 
most popular term in this connection is bhasya. 

1. BMsya 

The commentaries written by Sayanacarya, Sahkaracarya, and 
Patahjali are titled as bhasya and therefore the Sayanabhasya in 
the field of Vedas, inhkarabhasya in the Vedanta field, and 
Patanjala-Mahabhasya in the field of Vyakarana are the well- 
known treatises. Bhasya is a major part of commentary. It is 
even more than a commentary^ because besides explaining 
the meaning of a sutra and besides elaborating its implications 
through dialects, it admits a creative part, i.e. formulation of 
new like propositions with their own commentaries. The off- 
quoted definition of bhSsya explains the word, as follows:^ 

The knowers of bhasya know bhasya as a text where the 
meaning of sutras is explained with the words coirformable 
to the sutras and where its own words are explained. 

In other words bhasya explains the text and explains itself. The 
word is derived from the root ibhas (vyaktayam vaci) by Panini 
3.1.124 and used in the sense of bhava-karman and karana. 
Therefore the words yatra varnyate give the sense of locative 
and yaih varnyate give the sense of instrumental. There is a 
regular connection of the term bhasya with the sutra and bhasya 


^ Filliozat, An Introduction to the Commentaries on Patanjali's 
Mahabhashya, Pune: BORI, 1991, Preface, pp. 5-6. 

5 Ibid. 
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therefore indicates the commentaries on sutras only. The other 
definition of a bhasi/a* explains the word as follows: 

The work where the method of objection and refutation is 
adopted is called as bha^ya. 

In this form of a commentary, bhasi/akara is free to comment 
either positively or negatively on the topic concerned. The 
concept of bhasyafigas as seen through the definition was fully 
developed at the time of Kundin (5* Saihvat, Vikrama Purva). 
Baiidliiiyana Grhyasutra uses the word vrttikara for Kundin and it 
seems equivalent with the word bhasyakara: (1) vakyarthavarmna, 
(2) sulranusarala sabdanvayah, (3) iabdaspastakaranam, and 
(4) bhasyapadavarnana are the necessary components of a bbdsya. 
In this type of commentary the commentator is free to support, 
or to criticize the original text but the writing must be evidenced 
by authentic statements. 

2. Vrtti 

The traditional meaning of the term vrtti is that work in which 
prominence is given to the meaning of the aphorism^ and thus 
the other name for vrtti is sutravrtti. Panini has framed 3,999 
rules of Sanskrit grammar and made a very brief science of 
grammar. This brevity creates ambiguity and it becomes very 
difficult to get exact meaning of the aphorism as desired by 
the grammarian and thus some explanation is required and 
that actually is titled as vrtti. Ka^ika is the most important 
sutravrtti on Paninian grammar and Pt. Narayana Mishra gives 
some information^ about the vrtti-type of commentary. The 
essence or purport of the grammatical theories, which are 
scattered in vrtti-granthas, bhUsya-granthas and in the works 

* S.N. Mishra, Ka§ika (part I), Varanasi: Chaukhamba Sanskrit 
Samsthana, 1996, p. 1 fn. 

5 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 
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known as Dhahiparayam and Naniaparayana is collected in this 
work, i.e. Kasika. It is found that vrttikara expresses tremendous 
faith in the author of the basic text and also exhibits his loyalty 
to the thoughts and opinions presented by the author. He 
very rarely expresses his likes or dislikes regarding these 
opinions but is very honest in explaining what the author has 
said. This particular tendency is highly criticized by the 
Western scholars and will be discussed soon. Another 
explanation of the term vrtti in grammar is given as 
iastrapravrttih/ i.e. "the reason for the very commencement of 
science", in this context, it is the science of grammar. Any 
science is built not only on the theories propounded, but by 
the explanation of those theories along with illustrations. Thus, 
the explanation or vrtti is an important component of any 
science, especially of the grammatical science. Thus, by the 
word idstrapravrttih, Patanjali probably means that explanation 
which gives rise to the science. Nirukta also comments in the 
same light when it says that sariisayavatyo hi vrttayo bhavanti. 
Katyayana also accepts the same meaning of the word vrtti 
and explains the word anuvrtti accordingly. It seems that the 
word vrtti is equivalent to the word vyakhyana because the 
characteristics of these two are the same. The thorough 
knowledge of any science cannot be acquired without a 
commentary on the rules. Thus, those works which explain 
the words separately (padaccheda), the cases (vibhaktis), the 
examples {udaharanani), the counter-examples 
ipratyudaharanam), etc. are also called vrttis or vyakhydnas. Thus, 
as regards the Paninian Astadhyayl the aphorisms are to be 
called sutras and Panini's oral explanation on them is a vrtti. 
With this viewpoint the explanation of the term varttika is as 
follows. 


^ Yudhisthira Mimamsaka, Sanskrtvyikaramiastra kn Itihasa, New 
Delhi: Bharatiya Prachyavidya Prakashana, 1950, p. 182. 
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3. Varttika 

This word is associated with the name of Katyayana and 
therefore the students of grammar take it for granted that the 
rules framed by Katyayana as the amendments to Paninian 
rules are called varttikas but the concept must be made clear. 
This word is explained variously. It is also referred to, as 
vakya, vyakhyana-sutra, bhasya-sUtra, anutantra, and anusmrti} 
Kaiyata and Deva explain it as vakya and further state that the 
sutras do not use the verbs so they do not fulfil the criterion 
as ekatin vakyam, but varttikas use the verb and therefore are 
called vakyas. Kaiyata, in his Pradtpa, uses the word vyakhya- 
sutra in the sense of a particular type of commentary and 
Nage^a comments on the word as vyakhydnasutresviti 
varttikesvityarthah. Bhasyas or vyakhyanas were written on 
varttikas and thus they are called vyakhyana-sutras. Varttikas 
are also called bhasyas-sutras by Bhartrhari in his 
Mahabhasyadlpika and in his Svopajna-ttkd on Vakyapadtya 
(Brahma-Kanda). He has called them as anutantra. Sayana in 
his Dhdtuvrtti called this vdrttika-type as anusmrti. In short, 
Bhartrhari, Kumarila, Jinendrabuddhi, Ksiraswami, Helaraja, 
Hemacandra, Haradatta, Sayana, and Nage^a unanimously 
agree that varttikakara is vakyakara. It is also pointed out that a 
vydkhycina bears five distinguishing characteristics. All these 
on a small scale are called vrtti and it is different from a varttika. 
Yudhisthira Mimamsaka, in his History of Sanskrit Vyakarana- 
idstra, has clearly stated the difference between a vrtti and a 
varttika by making two different chapters on vrttikdras and 
varttikakaras^ (i.e. chapter 14 and chapter 8, respectively). 
Katyayana, Bharadvaja, Sunaga, Krostra, Vadava, 
Vyaghrabhuti, and Vaiyaghrapadya are recorded as 
vdrttikakaras and Panini himself, Svobhuti, Vyadi, Kuni, 

“ Yudhisthira Mimamsaka, op. cit., p. 281. 

’ Ibid., chapters 8 and 14. 
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Mathura, Vararuci (other than the varttikakara Katyayana) 
Devanandi, Durvinita, Cullibhatti, Nirlura, Curiii, and 
Jayaditya-Vamana are recorded as vrttikaras. If it is 
vrttervySkhyanam imrttikam, then one has to note that varttikas 
which are framed by Katyayana have got the base of vrttis 
earlier framed by vrttikaras on the Paninian rules. Therefore, 
the graph of the evolution of this grammatical treatise will 
show that siitras, vrttis, vSrttikas, and vyakhyanas (or bhasyas) 
was the order of the gradual development. 

The famous definition of varttika as uktanukta-duruktanam ... 
is found in Paraiara Upapiiram. According to it, varttika is that 
construction which thinks about what is said, what is not said, 
and what is said inadequately. But it seems that this definition 
is not for grammatical varttikas framed by Katyayana but for 
those treatise which are written on bhasyagranthas such as 
$lokavarttika by Kumarila on ^dbara-Bhasya, Tantra-Varttika by 
Kumarila on ^Sbara-Bhasya, and Suresvara-Vdrttika by Suresvara 
on ^ankara-Brhadaranyaka-Bhasya. These are varttikas in the true 
sense of the term.'” But in the field of grammar, varttikas are 
those explanations of Pairinian rules which help to understand 
the changes in the language. 

4. Vydkhyd, Vydkhydnam 

These two words are very popular to denote the sense of a 
commentary. In Sanskrit vi + a + khyd means to explain fully so 
I'ydkhya or vyakhydna means "that which explains fully". Even 
Mahdbhdsya uses the word vyakhydna and says na kevalam 
carcapadani vydkhydnam. Just splitting of words is not a 
vydkhydna, but examples, counter examples, and filling the 
sentences by appropriate words constitute a irydkhydna^' on the 
work. In a commentary titled as Bhdsdvrtti, Srstidharaswami 


Yudhisthira Mimamsaka, op. cit., p. 281. 
" Ibid., p. 401. 
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has categorically marked five characteristics of vyakhyana and 
they are: (i) splitting of padas {padacchedah), (ii) the meaning of 
the words (padarthoktih), (iii) the dissolving of the compounds 
{vigrahah), (iv) the construe (vakyayojana), and (v) arguments 
and counter arguments {purvapaksasamadhana). In this type of 
a commentary, the commentator takes liberty to comment 
either positively or negatively on the basic text. 

5. Parayana 

It is another form of commentary where additional information 
regarding the word formation (of both, the verbal forms and 
the nominal forms) is explained. When one goes through 
various types of literature on grammar he finds this type of 
composition in prakriya-granthas. Prakriya-granthas have very 
important place in Paninian grammar. It is very true that the 
aim of this type of treatise is not to comment upon Paninian 
rules but to use them for practical purpose of word formation. 
Generally, the commentaries stress on the theoretical part of 
the text and any commentator hardly thinks of the application 
of those rules. However, prakriya-granthas have the sole aim 
to simplify the process of word formation and thus they stress 
on the easy methods for students of this science. Though 
Panini's numbering of stltras was convenient for his 
infrastructure of Astddhyayi, sutras required for the word 
formation are scattered all over Astadhyayt and students have 
to gather them from here and there. Consequently students 
lose their interest in grammatical studies. To avoid this 
problem, the old students, who were experts in the process of 
word formation, arranged the old material in proper order 
according to the requirements and finally this activity formed 
the base for the composition of Siddhantakaumudi and 
Prakriyakaumudl the two were very popular in this field. The 
other two, process-oriented treatises were Prakriyaratnam and 
Rilpamalci but they are not available. The point therefore is, 
though the tradition does not count prakriya-granthas as the 
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commentaries, a student finding out the techniques of 
commentary can safely call them as applied commentaries, 
and these works prove to be more helpful for the students 
rather than theoretical explanations, arguments, and counter 
arguments on the topic. 

6. Tika and Jippant 

Tippant is generally used to indicate a brief comment on a 
particular word and it is hardly used in the sense of a whole 
treatise as a full-fledged commentary. On the contrary, the 
word ttka is quite frequently used in this field. The 
commentaries written by Mallinatha on Sanskrit mahakavyas 
are called tlkas. These commentaries are of literary-type and 
not the philosophical ones. They are mainly on classical 
compositions and help to enhance the sentiment presented 
through the poems. These tikas are light in nature because the 
topic on which they comment itself is light. The commentator 
has a chance to display his appreciation of the event while 
commenting because it is not the establishment of any theory 
but just sharing of the experience which the poet has presented. 
He, then, explains the embellishments if any and teaches to 
appreciate the passage. But tlkas are not always light in nature. 
The philosopher grammarian Bhartrhari has written a 
commentary on his own text of Vakyapadlya which is called 
Svopajna-tika and nobody will dare to call it as a light 
commentary. In vernacular languages the word tlka is used in 
the sense of criticizing with negative aspect but in Sanskrit 
root tlk means to comment in general, either positive or 
negative. Mallinatha has written a commentary on Nyasa 
which itself is a commentary on Ka^ika (and Kasika is a 
commentary on Panini) and Sayaria quotes him. So it seems 
that Mallinatha flourished before Sayana and he had made 
tJka-type of commentary very popular. [The word "MallinathI" 
in Marathi became the symbol of a good comment.] 
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7. Curni 

This word is not used as a general term for commentaries but 
it makes special reference to Mahabhasya of Patanjali. One 
explanation of the word is carati iti curnih - grantM-viiesah}'^ It 
means that a special type of treatise which has open access in 
the field suggesting thereby varied coverage of the book. 
MaMbMsya of Patanjali is not only a commentary on Paninian 
rules but it is a compendium of various philosophical principles 
and it is an akaragrantha for various branches of knowledge. 
Bhartrhari has referred this fact in his Vakyapadiya. Another 
explanation of this word is curmyati khandayati asesapanditamm 
tarkam that which smashes the argumentation of all 
scholars is called cumi. All the special features of MahablvJsya 
are the features of a curni. It is all that the teacher of teachers 
may say about a topic. From this kind of ancient bhasyas one 
can imagine what was a lecture or debate of scholars at that 
time. Sometimes the bhasya seems to be a report by a person 
who was present at the seminar and who witnessed the 
discussion. The massive introduction of debates in bhasya had 
led to a designation of Mahabhasya, viz. ctirni. It displays all 
applications of intelligence to the concerned subject. 

8. Samgraha 

This is also a technical form of literature which seems like the 
commentaries but does not fit in the criteria of a commentary. 
Samgraha is an abridged edition of Sutrabhasya.'* This is how it 
is defined in Bharata's NStya^astra. Mahabhasya, Pradtpa, Udyota 
and Vakyapadlyatika of Punyaraja mention the samgraha by Vyadi 
and say that a samgraha is also an important part of the science 
concerned. Thus, Paribhasasaihgraha and Tarkasamgraha are the 


Yudhisthira Mimamsaka, op. cit., p. 313. 
” Ref. 2, p. 2. 

Ref. 7, p. 263. 
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important compositions of Vyakarana and Nyaya-Vaisesikas, 
respectively. 

9. Niryukti, Vivrtli, and Vivarana 

The two more words used in the sense of a commentary are 
niryukti and vivrtti, derived from the roots nir + yuj and vi + 
vr, respectively. The noun vivarana is derived from vi + vr which 
means to open, to disclose, to reveal, to explain, to expound. 
Thus, vivarana is that type of commentary which unlocks the 
words from its aphoristic terseness, which reveals the 
principles hidden, which expounds the theories, in short, it 
explains every point which is necessary to understand the text. 
The root vr along with its preposition vi means to surround or 
to encompass. So vivrtti is that explanation which encompasses 
the text from all sides. Nirukta-laghu-vivrtti is the text of this 
type. Root yuj always carries two opposite meanings, i.e. to 
connect and to cut or to disconnect as per reference. In 
connection with the commentaries it means dissolving of the 
compounds in a sentence or to analyse the words into prakrti 
and pratyayas, and again to arrange them in a particular order 
to suit the meaning; thus yukti or niryukti is that arrangement 
of words which will enable one to get the whole reference 
and meaning of the text and it is a special feature of a 
commentary and thus niryukti, vivrtti, and vivarana are all the 
technical names for a commentary. In some sciences varttika, 
type of literature is called niryukti and according to them the 
curnis are vyakhyagranthas}^ 

Names of the Commentaries 

Apart from the technical words used for a commentary, almost 
all commentaries have their own names and thus the technical 
name stands for its clan and genre, the name of the author or 

*5 K.V. Abhyankar, VyUkarana MahabMsya (Prastavana Khanda) 
(part VII), Bhumika, p. 2. 
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of the text on which it is written stands in the place of father's 
name and name of the commentary given by the commentator 
stands as its own name. For example, in the name 
Vedarthapmka^a-rgbMsya, the word Vedarthapraka^a is the name 
of the commentar}^ Rg is the name of the book and Bhasya is 
the type of the commentary. It is not that all the names include 
all these points but each contains either of them. These names 
also indicate the aim of commentary writing and they are very 
apt as far as their meaning is concerned (anvarthaka). In short, 
the titles, even being very brief and ornamental, throw light 
on the name of the text (the original one), the commentator's 
name, name of the commentary itself, purpose of the 
commentary, and suggest its supremacy or usefulness in 
understanding the texts. [Thus, the name of the commentary 
is "a history in capsule".] The point can be explained with a 
few illustrations. 

The popular way to call a commentary is with the name of 
the author as Brahmasutra-imkarabhasya. As a matter of fact, 
Sankara's commentary works are famous as ^ankarabhasya but 
he has many commentaries to his credit. Thus they are specified 
by the name of the text. His other bhasyas are titled as ^ahkara- 
Gltabhasya and ^ahkara-Upanisadbhasya. It is called Leklwkanusan- 
bhcisyam. SayanScSrya-bhUsya on Vedic Saihhitas have a common 
name though he has written commentaries on different texts 
and it is called as Vedarthaprakasabhasya. The commentary throws 
light on the meaning of the Vedas and thus the title is very 
apt (anvarthaka). It is very interesting to go through the list of 
commentaries given at the end of the project. There is a 
commentary titled as Locana on the text of Sahitya-Darpana. 
Without Locana it is very difficult to see the reflections in the 
mirror (in the form of literature). This metaphorical name not 
only pleases the mind but also expresses the importance and 
propriety of the said commentary. Bhattoji Diksita's 
Siddhantakaumudl is traditionally considered as an original 
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work and not as a commentary but many characteristics of a 
commentary are seen in it. It is called as KaumudJ, cool and 
pleasing as the stars. The Paninian siitras are terse and always 
cause fatigue to the reader. They are very difficult to understand 
and thus BhattojI has extracted important theories which are 
easy to understand and the student therefore feels as if he is 
under the stars and not under the hot sun. Moreover, there are 
again two commentaries on this text which are named as Bala- 
manoramd and Praudha-manoramd suggesting thereby their utility 
for a certain group of readers as the primary and higher 
secondary students of the school. Curiously enough Panditaraja 
Jagannatha has written a commentary for ruling out the theories 
in Praudha-manoramd and in consistency with his nature, the 
scholar has given the name as Manoramakucamardini to his text. 
The Praudha-manoramd of Bhattoji stands as a beautiful lady to 
the eyes of the praudhas (the grown-ups), her breast is pressed, 
i.e. taken to task by Jagannatha. 

The personal rivalry between the scholars on the point of 
supremacy is reflected in the names of the works they have 
written. Many commentaries show the relation of a lamp and 
light in the names. Kaiyata's famous commentary on 
Mahdbhdsya is titled as Pradtpa (naturally) throwing light on 
the text and Nage^a's commentary on the same is called Udyota, 
the light itself. The ancient scholar, Gargya Gopala Yajva by 
name, has written a commentary titled as Jhdnadtpa on 
Vrttaratndkara. Bhartrhari has written a commentary on 
Mahdbhdsya which is called Bhdsyadtpikd. There are other 
interesting names such as BhdmatJ, Citprabha, Tattvavisdradi, 
Nydsa, Padamanjart, Tattvddaria, idstrdrthakald, 
Advaitamrtavarsini, Nydyanirnayabhusanasdra, and 
Vaiydkaranadusana. Apart from these names, there are some 
titles which indicate the type of a commentary with some 
technical word like Mlmdmsdvrtti by Bhartrhari, Mahdbhdsya 
by Patanjali, Nydyavdrttikatdtparyatlkd, Ntlakanthavydkhyd, 
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Brhadvivarana, etc. These are vrttis, vyakhyas, vivaranas, tikas, 
bhasyas, i.e. various types of commentary literature and in these 
names the very faith of Indian mind is reflected, te 
jasvinavadhitamastu. 

The Purpose of the Commentaries 

Let us know about the aims and objectives of commentary 
literature. The main reason for the rise of this type of literature 
is the aphoristic style of the philosophical and scientific 
literature in Sanskrit. Most of the ancient Indian Sanskrit works 
are written in sutra-style and therefore are brief in words 
though pregnant with meaning. This brevity in writing is 
consistent with method of oral transmission for imparting the 
knowledge. The work should be comprehensive and be easy 
to be memorized. These two requirements had given rise to 
this sutra-style or the ^loka-style of Sanskrit literature. [In 
modem terms it is the codification of a particular subject.] If 
such a codified knowledge remains in the custody of author, 
it may become redundant for others as it is inexpressive and 
intangible. Therefore, some explanation of these codified 
theories which is given either by the author or by his direct 
disciple or some scholar of the same school is very necessary. 
[This explanation is a "commentary" which can be explained 
as "decoding system" in modem language.] The suitable nature 
of Sanskrit language has also facilitated the sutra-style. Along 
with the easy access to memory, lack of (or scarcity of) writing 
material and that of methods (as Max Miillar puts it) were 
also the reasons for giving rise to this style. Moreover, there 
is socio-historical reason behind this oral transmission and 
aphoristic nature of the treatise. There was a long chain of 
foreign invaders in ancient Indian history and they were 
very cruel to destroy the treasures of knowledge along with 
the treasures of wealth. Consequently, almost all Sanskrit 
original texts were written in the sutra-style and we have 
Patanjala Yogasutra, Gautama Nyayasutra, Jaiminlya 
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Purvamlmamsa-sutra, Panini-sutra (i.e. Astadhyayi), etc. 
Sometimes the whole treatise was composed in the verse style 
and we also have karika style presented through GaiidapMakarika 
or Samkhyakarika, etc. Each karika can be called "a tablet" or "a 
capsule" studded with a theory of that particular branch of 
study. [This type of intentional codification naturally required 
a decoding system and that was the commentary.] 

The other purpose of commentary is supported by the 
universal experience. When the literary work enters into 
antiquity it becomes more difficult to understand. As far as 
the new generation is concerned, references to the time and 
situation get lost, the composition loses its charm and for the 
modem reader it becomes insignificant. The gap between the 
reader and the author widens, and consequently the text 
becomes outdated. In such conditions, to bridge this gap, the 
reader requires some expert scholar who himself has 
understood the text properly and who also possesses the skills 
to explain it to him. The commentator therefore is to be well 
versed in different branches of knowledge and is also expected 
to be an expert in imparting the thought and poetic joy to his 
readers. He has to be aware of the customs, traditions and 
situations of those times when that particular piece of literature 
is composed. The literature being the mirror of the society, 
the commentator must be a keen observer of the social events 
and changes. He has to take the note of social reforms, at the 
same time, he has to take care of the interest of the readers, 
that too without causing any injustice to the poet himself. It is 
not easy to be a good commentator and thus it must be 
admitted that Patanjali, Sankara, and Sayana had done a great 
job in this field. It is interesting to note that in India, in such a 
demanding situation the commentary literature branched out 
and gave shelter to its readers under the big umbrella of its 
leaves and colourful blossoms. The terse texts were simplified 
because of the commentaries and thus more and more readers 
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took interest in reading even the "high-tech" books in ancient 
India. The commentary on the text had then become the symbol 
of status and number of commentaries on a text became the 
scale to measure the importance of the text. It is also found 
that some texts received so much importance not on their 
original strength but because they are commented by some 
eminent commentator. Sometimes even the insignificant 
purport if supported and strengthened by a strong and 
reputed commentator receives the status of a Sastra or a 
Darsana. On the contrary it also happens that the commentary 
becomes more terse and tough than the basic text. The reader 
finds it easy to read the original text rather than to read it 
with the commentary. It is also observed that if a commentator 
is the direct disciple of the teacher who has authored the book 
or if he is a commentator, immediately following the author 
chronologically, then his sincerity in the studies, his faith in 
his teacher, his loyalty to the principles he is taught, and his 
love for the subject is reflected in his commentaries. In such 
conditions, the commentaries serve another purpose and, that 
is, the propagation of the views adopted by the commentator's 
school and thereby to establish the religious or academic 
supremacy. Here, the commentator deduces the principles 
from the basic texts but when there is a big time passage 
between the author of the text and the commentator and then 
the latter induces or imposes his own thoughts on the original 
text. Thus, the laps of time is one of the important reasons 
why the commentaries go astray from the text. Another 
important point, that to be marked in this context, is the 
superiority of the commentator to the author of the basic text. 
It is also noted that sometimes the commentator is so strong 
and dominating that he thrusts his own ideas upon the text 
and induces his theories thereon. It has happened with 
Sahkaracarya himself. All the modern scholars unanimously 
opine that the theory of illusion (i.e. Mayavada) is nowhere 
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suggested in the Upanisads but Saiikara extracts it from them 
and supports it logically. [Like a dictator he takes the decision 
and like a democrat he makes the readers to agree with it.] 
Sometimes the commentaries are engaged in hairsplitting due 
to which the main point becomes subordinate and the 
commentator tries to exhibit his own skills in reasoning, 
grammar, and expressions. This desire of exhibiting own skills 
in this field also is one of the reasons why many commentaries 
are written on the same topic. These were mainly the academic 
reasons for commentary writing but there is one more 
psychological reason too. Along with the appreciation of any 
thought, theory, scene or sentiment, there arises a feeling to 
share the experience with somebody and to enjoy it more. 
Sometimes without sharing the experience also it gives rise to 
the individual interpretation of that particular scene or theory. 
When such a phenomenon takes place in the field of literature 
and when these appreciations are transformed into verbal 
cognates, it becomes a commentary. When the commentaries 
are written on the commentaries, it is found that the 
commentators are faithful followers of the cult and of the 
philosophy which is depicted in that particular text. The 
commentators were very sincere and loyal to their teachers, 
except in a few cases they had never shown any kind of 
disagreement or difference of opinion with their guru's. In 
fact, they kept on defending them and, therefore, a long chain 
of scholars propagating certain doctrines originated as we see 
it in the case of Gaudapada, Govindayati and Sahkaracarya. 
This consequently gave the sectarian colouring to the 
commentaries and therefore not less than five systems of 
monism came into existence from the same Upanisadic texts. 
One more purpose served by the commentaries is to clarify 
the debatable point and doubts and this view is presented by 
Nagega in the very first paribhasa of Paribhasendu^ekhara: 
vyakhyanato visesapratipattih. 
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General Observations 

The following observations can be put forth and the further 
studies will verify them: 

1. The commentator explains each and every word of 
the line and the grammatical, etymological or 
metaphorical explanation of the word is sought and if 
there is no special comment on the word at least a 
synonym is given for the word. 

2. The parallel instances from other compositions either 
by the same author or by different poets are invariably 
quoted and thus commentaries become the 
compendium of thoughts related to that particular 
topic. 

3. The purpose of the commentary work is declared in 
its mangalacaram verse and most of the commentaries 
declare it as balanam siikhabodhaya. It is also marked 
that most of the commentary works begin with a 
mangalacaram of their own as if some new treatise is 
being written and then they comment on the first verse 
of the original text. 

4. The commentators are so confident about their 
expositions that they declare: "not even a single 
syllable is without the proof and not even a single 
syllable is redundant".^^ This is the guiding norm for 
all the commentators and they were unbinding 
themselves with them. They neither added anything 
of their own to the original text nor did they omit 
anything from the text. 

5. The commentary literature has a special feature of 
quotations relevant to the main text, from different 
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branches of knowledge, ^ahkaracarya, the famous 
Advaita philosopher, quotes Kamasutra of Vatsyayana 
and Mallinatha commenting on spigara-sentiment 
quotes of Sahkaracarya. It shows that the 
commentators have open access to all the fields at all 
the times and ancient Indian Sanskrit commentators, 
being experts in various branches of knowledge, 
travelled through different regions of literature. The 
oft-quoted adjective, i.e. srutismrtipuranokta, is 
applicable to the commentaries in the real sense of the 
term. 

6. In some cases, it is seen that the commentator 
supersedes the poet or the author of the basic text. 
The composition of a literary work by the poet is a 
spontaneous overflow of feelings and it is an 
expression of his poetic genius. But for a commentator, 
a commentary is a thoughtful and deliberate 
composition. The poet has the topic of his choice, while 
the commentator has the limits of the original text. 

In modern times, the eminent critics are requested to 
comment on a particular text (either positively or negatively) 
so that the work either gains popularity and the box office 
thereby or loses on both the fronts. In such a situation the 
merits or demerits of the work do not count but what counts 
is the advertising skills of the agency. It seems that such 
agencies did not exist in ancient times and thus commentaries 
were written after fifty to hundred years after the text. In 
many cases, the works are commented after the death of the 
poet and thus it was to become a posthumous commentary. 

Statistically it is proved that in most of the cases the 
commentary is a requirement (necessity) and in other cases it 
is a luxury. For the philosophical texts on sad-darsanas or 
grammar or the science of etymology, it is very difficult to 
understand the text without a commentary but some 
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commentaries like that of Mallmatha not only initiate the 
reader in that subject but they teach the reader, how to relish 
and enjoy the text with the enhancement of rasa (i.e. sentiment). 
The commentaries being so useful, not only the intangible 
texts, but in modem times, even sports like cricket and hockey 
are also being commented. The new style of comparing the 
programme is also a type of commentary though the 
traditional image of a commentary is being changed. 

As stated earlier, commentary writing is, no doubt, a 
global phenomenon but the progress and development of 
this literature in India are far superior in its qualitative and 
quantitative measures. In the traditional commentary 
literature in India it is found that in the field of Vedanta and 
grammar, many commentaries were written on the 
commentaries. There are various reasons for this 
phenomenon. (1) The basic texts on which a commentary is 
written are so terse that even with one commentary they are 
difficult to understand and thus another attempt is made to 
simplify the text. (2) The text being very terse it is also likely 
that bhasya on it is also terse and to understand this bhasya 
another commentary on it is required. (3) In some cases, the 
view presented by the first commentator (as the interpretation 
of the text) is not accepted by another scholar and he wants to 
interpret the basic text in some other way. Thus, to point out 
his dissatisfaction and to note his own views, he writes either 
a different commentary on the basic text or he writes a 
commentary on the first commentary. But in the case of 
commentaries on Brahmasutra-^ahkarabhasya, it is found that 
the three main commentaries on it, i.e. Bhasyaratnaprabha by 
$ri Ramananda Yati, Bliamatl by Vacaspatimisra, and 
Nyayanirmyavyakhya by Sri Anandajnana follow the same path 
paved by 6ri Sankara. These three commentators follow him, 
they adore him, and they regard Sankara as Paramasiva. But 
on the same text of Brahmasutras, Ramanuja and Madhva have 
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also written the commentaries which interpret Brahmasiltras 
in exactly the opposite direction. 

Sahkaracarya explains them with Advaita view while 
Madhva interprets them with Dvaita. These two find Sankara 
far-fetching and imposing his own views on Brahmasiltras, but 
Sankara's unparalleled genius and logical arguments have set 
aside all the objections on his commentary and all the views 
other than Advaita-Vedanta are refuted in the assembly of 
scholars. Due to these important reasons, the number of 
commentaries is increased. There are two broad levels on 
which a commentary functions. One is called external level 
and another is internal level. In Sanskrit, these levels can be 
called as "Tantra" and "Mantra", respectively. In other words 
these are the ways to learn a particular text. They are not 
altogether different but mutually helping each other though 
the method of functioning differs. The modem scholars, who 
often speak the language of textual criticism when they assess 
the works of their older generation, concentrate on the external 
form of the text. They try to find out many things about the 
text as they are trained in the Western style of studies. 
According to Aklujkar”' the word commentary stands for the 
commentaries themselves but for him a commentary functions 
to find out the original manuscripts of the text (at least the 
oldest possible transcript), to establish the genealogies of the 
manuscripts, to ascertain the number of versions of recessions 
of the text and even the number of karikas, stanzas or prose 
passages. The internal level includes splitting of padas, decision 
about the true meaning of a word in consistency with the 
reference, finding out inherent meaning if any, metaphorical 
explanations if any, and establishing the theories suggested 
through the text. Sometimes it is found that the commentators 
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not only deduce the theories from the texts but they induce 
their own theories on the text. Principles of methodology do 
not clash anywhere though they may clash in individual 
instances of practice. 

The three top commentators are taken care of do represent 
three main branches of oriental studies. Their commentaries 
have become the landmarks in the studies not only in their 
own branch but in the study of Sanskrit literature in general. 
Vedic commentaries represented by Sayana, Prasthanatrayl- 
commentaries headed by Sankara, and the greatest 
commentary to the credit of Patanjali in the field of grammar 
are the topics of discussion. All these commentaries show that 
each field of study has its own method of commentary. The 
canons and guiding principles for each field are ascertained 
by the scholars in those fields and the commentators through 
the ages have followed them scrupulously. The Vedas being 
the first literature, commentaries on Vedas are also first in 
the chronological order. The number of commentaries exceeds 
in these three fields only. 

"Nirukta" The First Commentary 

Traditionally Nirukta is considered as the first commentary. It 
can be technically designated as a commentary. The Vedic 
mantras were seen by the sages in the times immemorial and 
the rigorous studies about them have not yet succeeded in 
fixing the dates unanimously. But fortunately the case with 
Nirukta and its commentators differs. Yaska is dated back to 
seventh century bce and there are no counter arguments for 
this date. In one of his lectures M.G. Dhadaphale'* starts with 
Nirukta, the commentary on Nighantu and in the course of his 
lecture he comments on the Pali-commentaries. The gist of it 

** M.G. Dhadaphale, Presidential speech on Veda and Avesta, 
Brihanmaharashtra Marathi Prachya Vidya Parishad 
Sangamner, November 1999 . 
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is as follows: Nirukta is the oldest traditionally recorded 
commentary on the collection of words in the Vedas, i.e. the 
Nighantu. This Nirukta is also commented by eminent scholars 
like Durga, Skanda, and Mahesvara. Durga, at some place says 
that this collection of words is just the sample of how the 
words are to be commented. Another commentator named as 
Devarajayajvan says that Yaska has discussed only 350 words 
out of 1765. Thus, Nirukta is a guide, explaining the words, 
^s employing these words and giving thereby lessons about 
how to comment on a Vedic passage. The methodology of 
research and the result of research are two different things. 
Nirukta is a guide for the methodology of Vedic interpretation. 
The contribution of Yaska to the Sanskrit field in general and 
to the Vedic field in particular is that Yaska has not only 
produced a commentary on Vedas but has produced the 
commentators like Sayana and Bhattabhaskara. 

Etymological explanation of the Vedic words is no doubt 
an important part of Nirukta but it is the limited only one part 
of the whole treatise. One may call it as the visible part but 
consistency in Vedic mantras (and the refutation of the 
objections, raised by Kautsa), the discussion about the deities, 
the different schools in mythology (i.e. Naidana, Nairukta or 
Aitihasika) are the different important points of the science of 
commentary. Dhadaphale also informs that even in the Pali 
literature we find that kind of commentaries which have Nirukta 
as their model. Such commentaries on the expositions of 
Buddha are called arthakathas, i.e. vyakhya-tlka and there is a 
special literary form developed which is called Netti (i.e. the 
Guide, Sanskrit version Nettri) and Petakopade^a (Pitaka 
instructions) which lay down the guiding principle, fix the 
criteria and the methods of commentary theoretically. He 
refers to Bhikkhu Jnanamauli and says that these works are 
not important for the specific building that they have 
constructed but are useful for creating the base (i.e. foundation) 
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for different buildings (dealing more with scaffolding rather 
than with architecture.). Similar is the nature of Nirukta. In 
fact, it is better to say that Yaska has given etiologies 
{hetiivacanas) rather than etymologies. In the Brahmana 
passages various reasons ate given for the use of a particular 
word which are called iabdapravrttinimittas by Patanjali and 
the explanation by Yaska is also called "etios" (prayojana-hetu) 
and thus he begins with the word kasmat? As V.K. Rajavade 
counts and informs that Yaska has used the word for forty- 
two times and Durga presupposes the word even if Yaska 
does not use it. The Pali commentators also explain the word 
nirvacana in the same manner as nibbacanam ti sahetukam 
vacanam. In the explanations of Nirukta the "usage" (i.e. the 
reference to the context) is important and does not expect the 
stereotyped meaning of that particular word. Wittgenstein - 
the modem thinker says "ask not for meaning, ask for usage". 
The first dictionary of words in Greek is Onamastica (probably 
fourth century bce). At least thousand years earlier we have 
Nighantus. These Nighantus not only enlist the original words 
but they also count the metaphorical terms (alarhkarika padas) 
{megha = parvata, camas for prthvT or ela). The Pali Nighantus 
also use such metaphorical words and they are scientifically 
called as adhivacanas in Pali. Regarding the order of words 
used in Nighantus it is said that the alphabetical order was not 
under consideration. Raugeht also has to face this problem 
for his thesaurus. Durga, the commentator of Nirukta and 
Sakapurii, one of the predecessors of Yaska, has presented 
different logical thoughts behind the order of words as 
presented in Nighantus. 

Prati^dkhpas are a type of commentaries though its field of 
application is very narrow. But these pratisakhyas had certainly 
provided the guidelines for commentaries. These are the 
treatises which explain a particular branch of knowledge, i.e. 
the Veda, from grammatical point of view. They mairrly explain 
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the sandhis in the padapatha, the accents and the pronunciation, 
etc. The number of praiisakhyas available today is only five 
and Taittirlya by Saunaka, Vajasaneyl by Katyayana, and also 
Athawa and Rk-tantra pratisakliya by Sakatayana) and all of them 
are commented. The Brahmanas are the earliest expositions 
of the meaning of mantras^^ but they do not explain Vedic text 
word by word. The aim of the Brahmanas is to point out the 
link between a mantra and its application to a ritual and not to 
paraphrase and explain every word of every hymn. The 
Brahmanas enlighten us with the course of ritualistic activities 
and they do not advocate any bias against knowledge. To the 
contrary they often declare that the knowledge of the purpose 
of sacrifice is as much effective as its performance. 

Ancient Commentaries and 
Modem Research Methodology 

It can be deduced from what D.K. Santa has said in the 
introduction of his book^ that the original Sanskrit texts are 
the collection of theories arrived at by the scholars of different 
branches of knowledge. These are the conclusions of their 
research through the years, but one does not know how these 
scholars arrived at these conclusions. That is to say, the reader 
does not know the research methodology used by these 
authors of the texts. One does not know how they have 
collected the data and how they have classified it? Because 
they themselves have not written anything about it. In those 
times, the conclusions were important than the method they 
have adopted to arrive at. But the later panditas thought about 
the research methods also and made a science of research 
methodology which then was called a commentary. Therefore, 

Sudhakar Malaviya, Aitareya Brahmana, vol. II, Varanasi: Tara 
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it is a commentary that analyses the final conclusions, it 
separates the components, it explains the function of each 
component, and tries to understand the whole process of 
thought that has taken place in the mind of the author. A 
grammarian also starts‘with the finished forms and by the 
process of word formation he takes the reader to the 
components of the verbs and nouns as prakrti and pratyayas, 
and supports his analysis by the rules which are the outcome 
of his studies. The commentators also follow the same method 
as they begin with the theories and reach up to the data. 
Therefore, the commentaries are the best examples of what is 
called research methodology in modern times. In a way a 
commentator and a grammarian, both of them start from the 
finished products and by their own research method they reach 
to the root cause of the text and of the word, respectively. 
There is one more point on which a commentary and grammar 
can be compared. The functions in commentaries for example 
the padapatha are mainly based on the grammatical principle 
of stem and suffix relation, and one agrees to the point that 
the principle vdkyatajani namanF is at its base. Just as there are 
sets of rules for acquisition of the vocal composition of the 
Veda, there is an established tradition for their interpretation 
too. This tradition is not an outcome of simple blind faith but 
the ancient sages have laid down different rules on scientific 
lines for the interpretation of Vedic texts and they have 
developed sound and steady fortifications in the form of six 
Vedahgas. 

Demerits of Commentaries 

It must be noted at this juncture that all the Western and 
Eastern, ancient and modern scholars have unanimously 
agreed to the point that the study of any ancient Indian 
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Sanskrit text is incomplete without the study of its commentary. 
Therefore, the scholars were very critical about their matter 
and manner. They were free and frank to note their own 
observations about the merits and demerits of commentary, 
and commentary literature in general. In this connection Swami 
Chidbhavananda says: 

The function of a commentary is to expand, explain, 
expound and extol the contents of a great book. It is but 
natural that numerous commentaries crop up round 
divinely inspired books. Several are the commentaries on 
Scriptural Trinity. If a person desires to extol or establish a 
particular creed or a school of thought it becomes his first 
and foremost duty to derive authority and sanction for it 
from this Scriptural Trinity. But it is observed that 
commentaries often suffer from a serious disadvantage. 
Consciously or unconsciously the authors have read the 
meaning of their own creeds and cults in these three sacred 
books.“ 

The point is seriously thought over by J. Bronkhorst^^ in 
cormection with MahcibMsya. He is very critical in his thought 
and attacks on the sectarian views represented by the 
commentators as the pleaders of the author of the original 
text. He says: 

The commentators have a tendency to become the guardians 
of their tradition. The traditional tendency in our discipline 
has the unfortunate consequence that these initial theories 
have in many cases come to be looked upon as facts which 
one is not allowed to challenge unless one has very strong 
evidence. The formulation of other theories which are 
equally plausible, yet equally uncertain is often looked upon 

Swami Chidbhavananda, The Bhagavadgtta, Tiruchirapalli, 
Madras: Tapovan Publishing House, 1967, p. 42. 

J. Bronkhorst, Three Problems Pertaining to the Mahabhasya, Pune: 
BORI, 1987. 
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as reproachable speculation. This is regrettable for it may 
and indeed does lead to situations in which one scholar 
blames another for being speculative, while at the same time 
accepting without questions, theories propounded in earlier 
centuries. 

Another fault (demerit) regarding the commentary writing is 
seen in the tendency of hair splitting. The commentators who 
were experts in reasoning and in verbal plays often argue the 
point by hair-splitting method and show off their erudition 
rather than proving the point. Then, the commentary goes 
astray and the main point becomes subordinate. Bhattoji's 
iabdakaustubha is cited as the example of this type. In an 
editorial a stanza is found on the name of Bhojaraja^'* which 
explains the demerits of the commentary. The commentaries 
sometimes do not explain the important points which are really 
difficult by saying that "the meaning is very clear". Sometimes 
they unnecessarily give extensive explanations of the points 
which are very clear and the explanations about the 
compounds, etc. are really unnecessary. Many times the 
commentaries create confusion by the undue and useless 
comments. In this way, the commentators create confusing 
state for the facts in the minds of the readers. The poet says 
that all the commentators are of the same type. Apart from 
the exaggeration, the point is that the commentator has to be 
aware of the flaws which may occur in his commentary. The 
stanza gives warning in a way to all those who want to explain 
the text. On this background the words of Mallinatha are very 
important and throw light on his attitude towards the 
commentaries. 

At the beginning of his every commentary Mallinatha 
expresses his vow - namrdam likhi/ate kincit mnapek sitamiicyate^ 

-■* Vedavrata, Vyakaram Mahabhasya (T* edn.), Rohatak; Harayana 
Sahitya Samsthan, 1962, Editorial, p. 1. 

See fn. 16. 
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(whatever that is written will be supported by the proof and 
that will be told which is not expected). The great 
commentators always keep themselves on the track, by fixing 
eye on their final aim in view. Generally, the commentators 
are found very true and loyal to their text but sometimes they 
go a step ahead and without crossing the thought, presented 
in the text, they include and insert their own theories cleverly. 

These three great personalities represent three important 
branches of ancient Indian studies. Sayana, a comparatively 
modern commentator, stands for various branches of Vedic 
studies. He has not only commented on Vedic Sarhhitas but 
has also commented upon Brahmarias and Upanisads. He was 
not only the oriental scholar but he was a minister to the great 
kings like Harihara and Bukka. His scholastic expositions are 
inspired by the political intensions of religious propaganda. 
Therefore, survival and propagation of ritualistic tradition, 
(which has come down to him) was one of his aims of 
commentary writing. 

As regards Sankara's commentaries, everybody knows 
that his efforts were against the attack by Buddhist religion 
and his sole aim was to protect the Vedic preaching. It was 
not only against the Buddhist revolt but against all the branches 
of knowledge which consider the "activity" and "knowledge 
of activity" as the supreme goal, i.e. Mimaihsa, Nyaya, etc. 
and those which were coming in his way on his long march of 
philosophical expositions, were cut off by the sharp blazing 
sword of reasoning. Sankara's commentaries are really the 
milestones in this field. Patanjali, amongst these three, is 
chronologically earlier and the great work he has done in the 
form of Mahablmya is an ideal for all the later commentators, 
to whichever branch they may belong to. 
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Abstract 

Our understanding of archaeoastronomical sites in India is 
based not only on a rich archaeological record and texts 
that go back thousands of years, but also on a living tradition 
that is connected to the past. Conversely, India has much 
cultural diversity and a tangled history of interactions with 
neighbouring regions that make the story complex. The texts 
reveal to us the cosmological ideas that lay behind 
astronomical sites in the historical period and it is generally 
accepted that the same idea also apply to the Harappan era 
of the third millennium bce (Kenoyer 1998: 52-53). 

In the historical period, astronomical observatories were 
part of temple complexes where the king was consecrated. 
Such consecration served to confirm the king as foremost 
devotee of the chosen deity, who was taken to be the 
embodiment of time and the universe (Kak 2002a: 58). For 
example, Udayagiri is an astronomical site connected with 
the classical age of the Gupta dynasty (ce 320-500), which 
is located a few kilometers from VidiSa in central India 
(Willis 2001; Dass and Willis 2002). The imperial Guptas 
enlarged the site, an ancient hilly observatory going back at 
least to the second century bce at which observations were 
facilitated by the geographical features of the hill, into a 
sacred landscape to draw royal authority. 
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Indian astronomy is characterized by the concept of ages of 
successive larger durations, which is an example of the 
pervasive idea of recursion, or repetition of patterns across 
space, scale and time. An example of this is the division of 
the ecliptic into twenty-seven star segments {naksatras), with 
which the moon is conjoined in its monthly circuit, each of 
which is further sub-divided into twenty-seven sub- 
segments (upa-naksatras), and the successive divisions of 
the day into smaller measures of thirty units. The idea of 
recursion underlies the concept of the sacred landscape and 
it is embodied in Indian art, providing an 
archaeoastronomical window on sacred and monumental 
architecture. It appears that this was an old idea because 
intricate spiral patterns, indicating recursion, are also found 
in the paintings of the Mesolithic period. Tyagi (1992) has 
claimed that they are unique to Indian rock art. 

According to Vastu $astra, the structure of the building 
mirrors the emergence of cosmic order out of primordial 
chaos through the act of measurement. The universe is 
symbolically mapped into a square that emphasizes the 
four cardinal directions. It is represented by the square vSstu- 
mandala, which in its various forms is the basic plan for the 
house and the city. There exist further elaborations of this 
plan, some of which are rectangular. 

It is significant that yantric buildings in the form of mandalas 
have been discovered in North Afghanistan that belong to a 
period that corresponds to the late stage of the Harappan 
tradition (Kak 2000a; 2005b) providing architectural 
evidence in support of the idea of recursion at this time. 
Although these building are a part of the Bactria-Margiana 
Archaeological Complex (BMAC), their affinity with ideas 
that are also present in the Harappan system shows that 
these ideas were widely spread. 

Chronology and Overview 

India's archaeological record in the north-west has an unbroken 
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continuity going back to about 7500 bce at Mehrgarh (Kenoyer 
1998; Lai 2002), and it has a rock art tradition, next only to 
that of Australia and Africa in abundance, that is much older 
(Pandey 1993; Bednarik 2000). Some rock art has been assigned 
to the Upper Palaeolithic period. There is surprising 
uniformity, both in style and content, in the rock art paintings 
of the Mesolithic period (10000-2500 bce) (Tyagi 1992; 
Wakankar 1992). 

The archaeological phases of the Indus (or Sindhu- 
Sarasvati) tradition have been divided into four eras: early 
food-producing era (c. 6500-5000 bce), regionalization era 
(5000-2600 bce), integration era (2600-1900 bce), and 
localization era (1900-1300 bce) (Shaffer 1992). The early food- 
producing era lacked elaborate ceramic technology. The 
regionalization era was characterized by styles in ceramics, 
lapidary arts, glazed faience and seal making that varied across 
regions. In the integration era, there is significant homogeneity 
in material culture over a large geographical area and the use 
of the so-called Indus script, which is not yet deciphered. In 
the localization era, patterns of the integration era are blended 
with regional ceramic styles, indicating decentralization and 
restructuring of the interaction networks. The localization era 
of the Sindhu-Sarasvati tradition is the regionalization era of 
the Gaiiga-Yamuna tradition which transforms into the 
integration era of the Magadha and the Mauryan dynasties. 
There is also continuity in the system of weights and lengths 
between the Harappan period and the later historic period 
(Mainkar 1984). 

The cultural mosaic in the third millennium bce is 
characterized by the integration phase of the Harappan 
civilization of north-west India, copper and copper/bronze 
age cultures or central and north India, and Neolithic cultures 
of south and east India (Lai 1997). Five large cities of the 
integration phase are Mohehjo-Daro, Harappa, Ganweriwala, 
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Rakhigarhi, and Dholavira. Other important sites of this period 
are Kalibahgan, Rehman Dheri, Nausharo, Kot Diji, and Lothal. 

A majority of the towns and settlements of the Harappan 
period were in the Sarasvati Valley region. Hydrological 
changes, extended period of drought, and the drying up of 
the Sarasvati River due to its major tributaries being captured 
by the Sindh and Gahga rivers after an earthquake in 1900 bce 
led to the abandonment of large areas of the Sarasvati Valley 
(Kak 1992). The Harappan phase went through various stages 
of decline during the second millennium bce. A second 
urbanization began in the Gahga and Yamuna valleys around 
900 BCE. The earliest surviving records of this culture are in 
Brahmi script. This second urbanization is generally seen at 
the end of the Painted Gray Ware (PGW) phase (1200-800 
bce) and with the use of the Northern Black Polished Ware 
(NBPW) pottery. Late Harappan was partially contemporary 
with the PGW phase. In other words, a continuous series of 
cultural developments link the two early urbanizations of 
India. 

The setting for the hymns of Rgveda, which is India's most 
ancient literary text, is the area of Sapta Saindhava, the region 
of north India bounded by the Sindh and the Ganga rivers 
although regions around this heartland are also mentioned. 
Rgi'eda describes the Sarasvati River to be the greatest of the 
rivers and going from the mountains to the sea. The 
archaeological record, suggesting that this river had turned 
dry by 1900 bce, indicates that Rgveda is prior to this epoch. 
Rgveda and other early Vedic literature have astronomical 
references related to the shifting astronomical frame that 
indicate epochs of the fourth and third millennium bce which 
is consistent with the hydrological evidence. The naksatra lists 
are found in the Vedas, either directly or listed under their 
presiding deities, and one may conclude that their names have 
not changed. Vedic astronomy used a luni-solar year in which 
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an intercalary month was employed as adjustment with solar 
year. 

The shifting of seasons through the year and the shifting 
of the northern axis allow us to date several statements in the 
Vedic books (Sastry 1985). Thus $atapatha Brahmana (2.1.2.3) 
has a statement that points to an earlier epoch where it is 
stated that the Krttika (Pleiades) never swerve from the east. 
This corresponds to 2950 bce. Maitrayaniya Brahmana Upanisad 
(6.14) refers to the winter solstice being at the mid-point of 
the Sravistha segment and the summer solstice at the beginning 
of Magha. This indicates 1660 bce. Vedahga Jyotisa mentions 
that winter solstice was at the beginning of Sravistha and the 
summer solstice at the mid-point of A^lesa. This corresponds 
to about 1300 bce. 

Naksatras in Vedahga Jyotisa are defined to be twenty-seven 
equal parts of the ecliptic. The naksatra list of the late Vedic 
period begin with Krttika whereas that of the astronomy texts 
after CE 200 begin with Asvini (a and p Arietis), indicating a 
transition through two naksatras, or a time span of about 2,000 
years. 

The foundation of Vedic cosmology is the notions of bandhu 
(homologies or binding between the outer and the inner). In 
Ayurveda, the medical system associated with the Vedas, the 
360 days of the year were taken to be mapped to the 360 
bones of the developing foetus, which later fuse into the 206 
bones of the person. It was estimated correctly that the sun 
and the moon were approximately 108 times their respective 
diameters from the earth (perhaps from the discovery that 
the angular size of a pole removed 108 times its height is the 
same as that of the sun and the moon), and this number was 
used in sacred architecture. The distance to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the temple from the gate and the perimeter of 
the temple were taken to be 54 and 180 units, which are one- 
half each of 108 and 360 (Kak 2005a). Homologies at many 
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levels are at the basis of the idea of recursion, or repetition in 
scale and time. The astronomical basis of the Vedic ritual was 
the reconciliation of the lunar and solar years (Kak 2000a; 
2000b). 

Texts of the Vedic and succeeding periods provide us 
crucial understanding of the astronomy and the 
archaeoastronomy of the historical period throughout India. 
The medieval period was characterized by pilgrimage centres 
that created sacred space mirroring conceptions of the cosmos. 
Sacred temple architecture serv^ed religious and political ends. 

The instruments that were used in Indian astronomy 
include the water clock {ghati yantra), gnomon {iahku), cross¬ 
staff {yasti yantra), armillary sphere {gola-yantra), board for 
sun's altitude {phalaka yantra), sundial {kapala yantra), and 
astrolabe (Gangooly 1880). In early eighteenth century, 
Maharaja Sawal Jai Singh II of Jaipur (r. 1699-1743) built five 
masonry observatories called Jantar Mantar in Delhi, Jaipur, 
Ujjain, Mathura, and Varanasi. The Jantar Mantar consists of 
the rama yantra (a cylindrical structure with an open top and a 
pillar in its centre to measure the altitude of the sun), the 
ra^ivalaya yantra (a group of twelve instruments to determine 
celestial latitude and longitude), the jaya prakasa (a concave 
hemisphere), the laghu samrat yantra (small sundial), the samrat 
yantra (a huge equinoctial dial), the cakra yantra (upright metal 
circles to find the right ascension and declination of a planet), 
the digam^a yantra (a pillar surrounded by two circular walls), 
the kapala yantra (two sunken hemispheres to determine the 
position of the sun relative to the planets and the zodiac), the 
sastamsa yantra (to display a pinhole image of the sun over a 
sixty-degree meridian scale), and the nadtvalaya yantra (a 
cylindrical dial). 

Pre-Historical and Harappan Period 

The city of Moheiijo-Daro (2500 bce), like most other Harappan 
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cities (with the exception of Dholavira as far as we know at 
this time), was divided into two parts; the acropolis and the 
lower city. The Mohehjo-Daro acropolis, a cultural and 
administrative centre, had as its foundation a 12 m high 
platform of 400 x 200 m. The lower city had streets oriented 
according to the cardinal directions and provided with a 
network of covered drains. Its houses had bathrooms. The 
city's wells were so well constructed with tapering bricks that 
they have not collapsed in 5,000 years. The Great Bath (12 x 7 
m) was built using finely fitted bricks laid on with gypsum 
plaster and made waterhght with bitumen. A high corbelled 
outlet allowed it to be emptied easily. Massive walls protected 
the city against flood water. 

The absence of monumental buildings such as palaces and 
temples makes the Harappan city strikingly different from its 
counterparts of Mesopotamia and Egypt, suggesting that the 
polity of the Harappan state was de-centralized and based on 
a balance between the political, the mercantile, and the 
religious elites. The presence of civic amenities such as wells 
and drains attests to considerable social equality. The power 
of the mercantile guilds is clear in the standardization of 
weights of carefully cut and polished chart cubes that form a 
combined binary and decimal system. 

Mohehjo-Daro and other sites show slight divergence of 
1° to 2° clockwise of the axes from the cardinal directions 
(Wanzke 1984). It is thought that this might have been due to 
the orientation of Aldebaran (Rohini in Sanskrit) and the 
Pleiades (Krttika in Sanskrit) that rose in the east during 3000 
to 2000 BCE at the spring equinox; the word rohini literally 
means rising. Furthermore, the slight difference in the 
orientations amongst the buildings in Mohehjo-Daro indicates 
different construction periods using the same traditional 
sighting points that had shifted in this interval (Kenoyer 1998). 
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Mohehjo-Daro's astronomy used both the motions of the 
moon and the sun (Maula 1984). This is attested by the use of 
great calendar stones, in the shape of ring, which served to 
mark the beginning and end of the solar year. 

DHOLAVIRA 

Dholavira is located on an island just north of the large island 
of Kutch in Gujarat. Its strategic importance lay in its control 
of shipping between Gujarat and the delta of the Sindhu and 
Sarasvati rivers. 

The layout of Dholavira is unique in that it comprises of 
three "towns", which is in accord with Vedic ideas (Bisht 1997; 
1999a; 1999b). The feature of recursion in the three towns, or 
repeating ratios at different scales, is significant (fig. 8.1). 
Specifically, the design is characterized by the nesting proportion 
of 9:4 across the lower and the middle towns and the castle. The 
proportions of 5/4, 7/6, and 5/4 for the lower town, the middle 
town, and the castle may reflect the measures related to the royal 
city, the commander's quarter, and the king's quarter, 
respectively, which was also true of Classical India (Bhat 1995). 
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A Dholavira length, D, has been determined by finding 
the largest measure which leads to integer dimensions for the 
various parts of the city. This measure turns out to be the 
same as the Arthasastra (300 bce) measure of dhanus (bow) that 
equals 108 angulas (fingers). This scale is confirmed by a 
terracotta scale from Kallbahgan and the ivory scale found in 
Lothal. The Kallbahgan scale (Joshi 2007; Balasubramaniam 
and Joshi 2008) corresponds to units of 17.5 cm, which is 
substantially the same as the Lothal scale and the small 
discrepancy may be a consequence of shrinkage upon firing. 

The analysis of the unit of length at Dholavira is in accord 
with the unit from the historical period (Danino 2005; 2008). 
The unit that best fits the Dholavira dimensions is 190.4 cm, 
which when divided by 108 gives the Dholavira angida of 1.763 
cm. The subunit of afigtila is confirmed when one considers 
that the bricks in Harappa follow ratios of 1:2:4 with the 
dominating size being 7 x 14 x 28 cm (Kenoyer 1998). These 
dimensions can be elegantly expressed as 4 x 8 x 16 angulas, 
with the unit of ahgula taken as 1.763 cm. It is significant that 
the ivory scale at Lothal has twenty-seven graduations in 46 
mm, or each graduation is 1.76 mm. 

With the new Dholavira unit of D, the dimensions of 
Moheiijo-Daro's acropolis turn out to be 210 x 105 D; 
Kalibaiigan's acropolis turn out to be 126 x 63 D. The 
dimensions of the lower town of Dholavira are 405 x 324 D; 
the width of the middle town is 180 D; and the inner 
dimensions of the castle are 60 x 48 D. The sum of the width 
and length of the lower town comes to 729 which is 
astronomically significant since it is 27 x 27, and the width 324 
equals the naksatra year 27 x 12. 

Continuity has been found between the grid and modular 
measures in the town planning of Harappa and historical India, 
including that of Kathmandu Valley (Pant and Funo 2005). 
The measure of 19.2 m is the unit in quarter-blocks of 
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Kathmandu; this is nearly the same as the unit characteristic 
of the dimensions of Dholavira. It shows that the traditional 
architects and town planners have continued the use of the 
same units over this long time span. 

REHMAN DHERI 

A third-millennium seal from Rehman Dherl, showing a pair 
of scorpions on one side and two antelopes on the other, that 
suggests knowledge of Vedic themes {fig. 8.2). It has been 
suggested that this seal represents the opposition of the Orion 
(Mrgasiras, or antelope head) and the Scorpio (Rohini of the 
southern hemisphere which is fourteen naksatras from the 
Rohini of the northern hemisphere) naksatras. The arrow near 
the head of one of the antelopes could represent the 
decapitation of Orion. It is generally accepted that the myth 
of Prajapati being killed by Rudra represents the shifting of 
the beginning of the year away from Orion and it places the 
astronomical event in the fourth millennium bce (Kak 2000a). 



fig. 8.2: Astronomical seal from Rehman Dherl 
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Neolithic and Megalithic Sites 

Interesting sites of archaeoastronomical interest include the 
Neolithic site of Burzahom from Kashmir in north India, and 
megalithic sites from Brahmagiri and Hanamsagar from 
Karnataka in south India. 

BURZAHOM, KASHMIR 

This Neolithic site is located about 10 km north-east of Srinagar 
in the Kashmir Valley on a terrace of Late Pleistocene-Holocene 
deposits. Dated to around 3000-1500 bce, its deep pit dwellings 
are associated with ground stone axes, bone tools, and gray 
burnished pottery. A stone slab of 48 X 27 cm, obtained from 
a phase dated to 2125 bce shows two bright objects in the sky 
with a hunting scene in the foreground (fig. 8.3). These have 
been assumed to be a depiction of a double star system 
(Kameswara Rao 2005). 

BRAHMAGIRI, KARNATAKA 

The megalithic stone circles of Brahmagiri in the Chitradurga 
district of Karnataka in south India, which have been dated 
to 900 BCE, show astronomical orientahons (fig. 8.4). This site 
is close to Siddapur where two minor Asokan rock edicts were 
found in 1891. Kameswara Rao (1993) has argued that site 



fig. 8.3: Burzahom sky scene 
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fig. 8.4: Megalithic stone circles of Brahmagiri 


lines from the centre of a circle to an outer tangent of another 
circle point to the directions of the sunrise and full moon rise 
at the time of the solar and lunar solstices and equinox. 

HANAMSAGAR, KARNATAKA 

Hanamsagar is a megalithic site with stone alignments pointing 
to cardinal directions (fig. 8.5). It is located on a flat area 
between hills about 6 km north of the Krsna River at latitude 
16° 19' 18" and longitude 76° 27' 10". The stones, which are 
smooth granite, are arranged in a square of side that is about 
600 m with fifty rows and fifty columns (for a total of 2,500 
stones), with a separation between stones of about 12 m. The 
stones are between 1 to 2.5 m in height with a maximum 
diameter of 2 to 3 m. The lines are oriented in cardinal directions. 
There is a squarish central structure known as cakrt katti. 

It has been argued that the directions of summer and 
winter solstice can be fixed in relation to the outer and the 
inner squares. Kameswara Rao (2005) suggests that it could 
have been used for several other kinds of astronomical 
observ'ations such as use of shadows to tell the time of the day, 
the prediction of months, seasons and passage of the year. 
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The Plan of the Temple 

The sacred ground for Vedic ritual is the precursor to the 
temple. The Vedic observances were connected with the 
circuits of the sun and the moon (Kak 1993; 1995; 1996). The 
altar ritual was associated with the east-west axis and we can 
trace its origins to priests who maintained different day counts 
with respect to the solstices and the equinoxes. Specific days 
were marked with ritual observances that were done at 
different times of the day. 

In the ritual at home, the householder employed three altars 
that are circular (earth), half-moon (atmosphere), and square 
(sky), which are like the head, the heart, and the body of the 
Cosmic Man (Purusa) (fig. 8.6). In the Agnicayana, the great 
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fig. 8.6; The three altars of the Vedic house: circular 
(earth, body), half-moon (atmosphere, prclm), 
square (sky, consciousness) 


ritual of the Vedic times that forms a major portion of the 
narrative of Yajurveda, the atmosphere and the sky altars are 
built afresh in a great ceremony to the east. This ritual is based 
upon the Vedic division of the universe into three parts of earth, 
atmosphere, and sky that are assigned numbers 21, 78, and 
261, respectively. The numerical mapping is maintained by 
placement of twenty-one pebbles around the earth altar, sets 
of thirteen pebbles around each of six intermediate (13 x 6 = 78) 
altars, and 261 pebbles around the great new sky altar called 
the uttara-vedl, which is built in the shape of a falcon (fig. 8.7); 
these numbers add up to 360, which is symbolic representation 
of the year. The proportions related to these three numbers, 
and others related to the motions of the planets, and angles 
related to the sightings of specific stars are reflected in the plans 
of the temples of the historical period (Kak 2002b; 2006a; 2009; 
Kaulacara 1966). 

The Agnicayana altar is the prototype of the temple and 
of the tradition of architecture (vastu). The altar is first built 
of 1,000 bricks in five layers (that symbolically represent the 
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fig. 8.7: The falcon altar of the Agnicayana 


five divisions of the year, the five physical elements, as well 
as five senses) to specific designs. The altar is constructed in a 
sequence of ninety-five years, whose details are matched to 
the reconciliation of the lunar and solar years by means of 
intercalary months. 


In the ritual ground related to the Agnicayana ceremony, 
the uttara-vedi is fifty-four units from the entrance in the west 
and the perimeter of the ritual ground is 180 units (Kak 2005a). 
These proportions characterize many later temples. The 
connection of the naksatras to the solar months is provided in 
fig. 8.8 for which we have textual evidence in the Rgveda. 


THE TEMPLE COMPLEX AT KHAJURAHO 

The town of Khajuraho extends between 79° 54' 30" to 79° 56' 
30" East and 24° 50' 20" to 24° 51' 40" North, in Chhatarpur 
district, in Madhya Pradesh (fig. 8.9). The temples of Khajuraho 
were built during ninth-twelfth centuries ce by the Candela 
kings. Originally there were eighty-four temples, of which 
twenty-three have survived. Of the surviving temples, six are 
associated with Siva, eight with Visnu, and five with the 
goddess (Singh 2009b). 

At the eastern edge of the temple complex are the Dantla 
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fig. 8.8: Mapping of the mksatras to the solar months 


hills, with a peak of 390 m at which is located a shrine to $iva, 
which is a reference point for the temple entrances. All the 
temples excepting the Caturbhuja face the east. The south¬ 
eastern edge has the Lavanya hill that is separated from the 
Dantla hills by the eastward flowing river Khudar. At the 
foothills of the Lavanya hill at a height of 244 m is the shrine 
of Goddess Durga as Mahisasurmardini. 

The shrines to $iva and Durga on the Dantla and Lavanya 
hills span the polarities of spirit (Puru^) and matter (Prakrti), 
which are bridged by the river between the lulls. The temples 
of Khajuraho are popular pilgrimage centres during two spring 
festivals: Sivaratri that falls on the new moon of Phalguna 
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fig. 8.9; Khajuraho landscape geometry and 
topography (Singh 2009b) 


(February/March), and Holi, which falls on the full moon of 
Caitra (March/April). 

The Laksmana Temple, one of the oldest of the complex, 
is considered the axis mundi of the site. It was built by the 
King Yasovarman (925-50) as symbol of the Candela victory 
over the Pratiharas and a record of supremacy of their power. 
This temple is oriented to the sunrise on Holi. 

The groups of temples form three overlapping mandalas, 
with centres at the Laksmana (Visnu), the Javeri (Siva), and 
the Duladeva (Siva) temples. Their deviation from true 
cardinality is believed to be due to the direction of sunrise on 
the day of consecration (Singh 2009). 

The temple, as a representation of the cosmos and its order, 
balances the asuras (demons) and the devas (gods), as well as 
inheres in itself other polarities of existence. In the Laksmana 
Temple, Visnu is depicted in a composite form with the usual 
calm face bracketed by the faces of lion and boar. The 
conception of the sanctum is as a mandala (Desai 2004). 
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The planetary deities (grahas) encircle the temple in the 
following arrangement: 

Surya (Sun) 


Mangala (Mars) 
Budha (Mercury) 
^ukra (Venus) 
DurgS 


Soma (Moon) 
Brhaspati (Jupiter) 
^atti (Saturn) 
Ganeia 


Ganesa and Durga are the deities of the ascending and 
the descending nodes of the moon, respectively. The temple 
is envisioned like Mt. Meru, the axis of the universe, and the 
planets move around it. 

The Udayagiri Observatory 

Udayagiri (hill of [sun]-rise] is one of the principal ancient 
astronomical observatories of India. It is located at 23°31' N 
latitude on the Tropic of Cancer in Madhya Pradesh, about 50 
km from Bhopal, near Vidisa, Besnagar and Sanci. An ancient 
site that goes back to at least the second century bce, it was 
substantially enlarged during the reign of the Gupta emperor 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya (r. 375-414). This site is 
associated with twenty cave temples that have been cut into 
rock; nineteen of these temples are from the period of 
Candragupta's reign (Dass and Willis 2002). 

It appears that the ancient name of Udayagiri was 
Visnupadagiri, or the "hill of the footprint of Visnu", and the 
name Udayagiri is after the Paramara ruler Udayaditya (c. 
1070-93). The hill is shaped like a foot (fig. 8.10). A saddle 
connects the northern and southern hills, and a passageway is 
located at the place where the northern hill meets the saddle. 
The Gupta period additions and embellishments at Udayagiri 
were concentrated around this passage. Most of the cave 
temples are located around the passageway. 

On the summer solstice day, there was an alignment of 
the sun's movement with the passageway. The day mentioned 
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fig. 8.10: Udayagiri layout (Balasubramaniam 2008) 


in the dated Candragupta II Vikramaditya period inscription 
in Cave 6 has been calculated to be very close to the summer 
solstice of the year ce 402. On this day, the shadow of the Iron 
Pillar of Delhi, which was originally located at the entrance of 
the passageway, fell in the direction of the reclining Visnu 
panel (Balasubramaniam 2008). 

On the northern hilltop, there exists a flat platform 
commanding a majestic view of the sky. Several astronomical 
marks have been identified at this platform, indicating that 
this was the site of the ancient astronomical observatory. 

Medieval Pilgrimage Complexes 

Medieval pilgrimage centres fulfilled many functions including 
that of trade and business. They were important to the jyotisJ 
(astrologer) who would make and read the pilgrims' 
horoscope. The better astrologers were also interested in 
astronomy and this knowledge was essential for the alignment 
of temples and palaces. 

Every region of India has important pilgrimage centres, 
some of which are regional and others pan-Indic. The most 
famous of the pan-Indic centres are associated with Siva 
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(Varanasi), Krsna (Mathura, Dwarka), Rama (Ayodhya), Visnu 
(Tirupati), and the twelve-yearly rotation of the Kumbha Mela 
at Prayag, Haridwar, Ujjain, and Nashik. For pilgrimage 
centres such as Citrakut, Gaya, Madurai, Varanasi, Vindhyacal, 
and Khajuraho, the question of alignments of temples to cardinal 
directions or to direction of the sun on major festivals has been 
studied by scholars (Singh 2009b). Here we will consider the 
sun temples of Varanasi (Malville 1985; Singh 2009a; 2009b). 

THE SUN TEMPLES OF VARANASI 

Varanasi is an ancient city dating from the beginning of the 
first millennium bce, whose Vedic name is Kasi (Sanskrit for 
"radiance"), a name that continues to be used together with 
Banaras. Of its many temples, the most important is KasI 
Visvanatha Temple, or "Golden Temple", dedicated to Lord 
Siva, the presiding deity of the city. Because of repeated 
destruction by the sultans and later by Aurangzeb, the current 
Visvanatha is a relatively modern building. It was built in 
1777 by Maharani Ahilyabai of Indore, and its sikhara (spire) 
and ceilings were plated with gold in 1839, which was a gift 
from Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Singh 2009a; 2009b). 

Siva represents both the axes of the universe as well as 
that of one's inner being. One of the great festivals celebrated 
in Varanasi is Sivaratri which is celebrated on the 13'*’ day of 
the dark fortnight of the Phalguna month (February-March). 
On that day you can see the sun rise in the east with the new 
moon just above it, which is represented iconographically by 
6iva (as the sun) wearing the moon on his head. 

There are several pilgrimage circuits in Varanasi for 
circumambulating the city. The PahcakrosI circuit has 108 shrines 
on it, and the four inner circuits have a total of 324 shrines. It is 
also known for the circuit of the Aditya shrines. The Adityas 
are the seven or eight celestial gods, although their number is 
counted to twelve in later books. In Puranic India, they were 
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taken to be the deities of the twelve solar months. The Aditya 
temples {fig. 8.11) were also razed during the centuries of Muslim 
rule, but have been re-established at the same sites and are 
now part of the active ritualscapes (Singh 2009a). 



fig. 8.11: Sun shrines, cosmic order and cyclic 
orientation of time (Singh 2009a) 
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Several Aditya shrines have been located with the aid of 
descriptions in the KasI Khanda and pilgrimage guides (Singh 
and Malville 1995; Singh 2009a; 2009b). Six of these lie along 
one side of an isosceles triangle with a base of 2.5 km. The 
triangle surrounds the former temple of Madhyamesvara, 
which was the original centre of Ka^i. Pilgrims walking along 
the triangle are symbolically circumambulating the cosmos. 

Sacred Cities 

There are numerous sacred cities in the Indian subcontinent 
that were either built to an archetypal master plan or grew 
organically by virtue of being connected to a specific celestial 
deity. Some of the important sacred cities are: 1. Varanasi, 
2. Vijayanagara, 3. Ayodhya, 4. Mathura, 5. Bhaktapur, 
6. Tirupati, 7. Kancipuram, 8. Dwarka, and 9. Ujjain. 

Robert Levy viewed the Indian sacred city as a structured 
"mesocosm", situated between the microcosm of the individual 
and the macrocosm of the culturally conceived larger universe 
(Levy 1991). Such a city is constructed of spatial connected 
mandalas, each of which is sustained by its own culture and 
performance. The movements of the festival year and rites of 
passage constitute a "civic dance", which defines the experience 
of its citizens. 

The life cycle passages and festivals dedicated to the gods 
affirm the householders' moral compass, identities and 
relationships. But there also exist other deities, represented 
generally by goddesses, who point to the forces of nature 
outside of moral order. These are brought into the larger order 
through tantric invocations and amoral propitiatory offerings. 
Performances invoking the goddess are the responsibility of 
the king and the merchants. 

SACRALITY AND ROYAL POWER AT VIJAYANAGARA 
The city of Vijayanagara (also known as Hampi) was founded 
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in the fourteenth century and sacked in 1565 (fig. 8.12). The 
best known kings associated with Vijayanagara are Harihara 
I and II and Bukka Raya I (c. 1336-1404), and Krsnadevaraya 
and his half-brother Acyutadevaraya (1509-42). From the mid¬ 
fourteenth century to 1565, the city was the capital of the 
Vijayanagara Empire. According to the Persian ambassador 
Abdur Razaaq (ce 1442): 
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fig. 8.12: Vijayanagara city 
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The city of Vijayanagara is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen such a place like it, and the ear of intelligence 
has never been informed that there existed anything to equal 
it in the world. 

HampI had for centuries Been an important pilgrimage city 
due to its mythic association with river Goddess Pampa and 
her consort Virtipaksa, or Pampapati. An inscription dated ce 
1163 records a mahadana, a religious offering in the presence 
of Lord Virupaksa of HampI by the Kalacuri king Bijjala. The 
region was part of the kingdom of Kampiladeva until 1326 
when the armies of Mohammed Bin Tughlaq defeated the king 
and imprisoned the two sons of Saiigama, Hukka and Bukka. 
Some years later the sultan sent the two as governors of the 
province. In 1336 they broke free from Tughlaq allegiance and 
established the Sangam dynasty with its capital at Vijayanagara. 

The destruction of Vijayanagara in 1565 was captured 
vividly in the account of Robert Sewell (1900): 

They slaughtered the people without mercy; broke down 
the temples and palaces; and wreaked such savage 
vengeance on the abode of the kings that, with the exception 
of a few great stone-built temples and walls, nothing now 
remains but a heap of ruins to mark the spot where once the 
stately buildings stood. . . . They lit huge fires in the 
magnificently decorated buildings forming the temple of 
Vitthalaswami near the river, and smashed its exquisite 
stone sculptures. With fire and sword, crowbars and axes 
they carried on day after day their work of destruction. Never 
perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc been 
wrought so suddenly on so splendid a city; teeming with a 
wealthy and industrious population in the full plenitude of 
prosperity one day and on the next seized, pillaged and 
reduced to ruins amid scenes of savage massacre and 
horrors beggaring description. 
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Hampi has a strong association with Ramayana and the names 
of many sites in the area bear names mentioned in the epic. 
These include feimuka, Malyavanta and Matahga hills along 
with a cave where Sugriva is said to have kept the jewels of 
Sita. The site of Anegimdi is associated with the kingdom of 
Ahgad, son of Vali. The Anjaneya Parvata, a hill to the west 
of Anegundi, is the fabled birthplace of Hanuman. 

Hampi is also linked with the river goddess Pampa and 
the legend of her marriage to Lord Virupaksa or 6iva. Each 
year, in the month of Caitra (March-April), this marriage is 
re-enacted, with the priests of Virupaksa Temple devoutly 
performing every ritual from Phalapuja (betrothal) to 
Kalyanotsava (marriage) in the temple. 

The Sacred Centre of the city lies south of the Tuhgabhadra 
River, and it is dominated by four large complexes of the 
Virupaksa, Krsna, Tiruvehgalanatha (Acyutaraya) and Vitthala 
temples. The major temples are either close to cardinality, 
departing by an average of 10', or are oriented to major 
features of the sacred landscape. 

Further south of the Sacred Centre is the Royal Centre, 
which is divided into the public and private realms. The 
division is achieved by a north-south axis, which passes almost 
precisely between the king's 100-column audience hall in the 
east and the queen's large palace in the west. The Ramacandra 
Temple pierces the axis by connecting the private and the public 
domains. In the homology of the king and the deity, the king 
is able to inhere in him the royalty and divinity of Rama. 

The Virabhadra Temple is on the summit of Matahga hill, 
which is the centre of the vastu-mandala and the symbolic source 
of protection that extended outward from it along radial lines. 
As viewed from a point midway between the audience hall 
and the queen's palace, the sikhara of the Virabhadra lies only 
4 minutes of arc (4') from true north. The ceremonial gateway 
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in the corridor west of Ramacandra Temple joined with the 
summit of Matahga hill departs from true north by 0.6 minutes 
of arc (0.6') (Malville 2000). 

The orientations of the major axes of the small temples, 
shrines, and palaces of the -urban core are in marked contrast 
to those. The smaller structures are rotated away from 
cardinality for the four directions by 17°, suggesting that they 
were influenced by the position of the rising sun in the morning 
when it crosses the zenith. 

The bazaar streets of the Virupaksa, Vitthala and Krsna 
temples are set between 13° and 15° south of east. Malville 
speculates that there may be some link between these 
orientations and the rising point of the star Sirius. 

Conclusion 

Interest in archaeoastronomy and art, as connected to temples 
and ancient monuments, has increased in India as the country's 
prosperity has increased. This increase is also owing to the 
major archaeological discoveries that have been made in the 
past few decades and the importance of temple tourism. 

The principal authority over significant sites is the Indian 
Archaeological Survey of India (ASI) and its sister institutions 
that fimction at the state level as Departments of Archaeology 
and Museums. In 1976, the Indian government initiated projects 
to excavate three great medieval cities: Fatehpur Sikri in Uttar 
Pradesh, Champaner in Gujarat, and Vijayanagara in 
Karnataka, which are Unesco World Heritage sites. The wealth 
of discoveries made in these cities is strengthening the 
movement to expose and preserve other sites in the country. 
The efforts at excavation, conservation, and research can ordy 
be expected to increase. In particular, greater attention will 
be given to the archaeoastronomical aspects of the monuments. 
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Universal Premise in Early Nyaya 

Kisor K. Chakrabarti 

Traditional Indian logic is dominated by the study of an 
argument called nyaya. In a nyaya, the conclusion is typically 
of the form that something is qualified by something. The 
former is the subject (paksa, dharmin) and the latter is the 
probandum (sadhya). The conclusion is based on the premise 
that the subject is characterized by what is called the probans 
(sadhana, hetu) and the premise that the probans is pervaded 
(vyapta) by the probandum. The last premise takes either of 
these forms: (a) whatever is characterized by the probans is 
characterized by the probandum or (b) whatever is 
characterized by lack of the probandum is characterized by 
lack of the probans. The former is called the statement of 
universal inclusion (anvaya) and the latter, that of universal 
exclusion (vyatireka). If the general notions of probans and 
the probandum are replaced by the variables a and b, 
respectively, the universal inclusion may be put as: all a is b, 
and the universal exclusion as: all non-b is non-fl. Thus either 
"all a is b" or its contrapositive "all non-b is non-o" is a required 
premise in a nyaya. The following is a common example: 
whatever is originated is non-eternal, such as a pot, etc. (or 
whatever is eternal is non-originated, such as space, etc.). 
Sound is originated. Therefore, sound is non-eternal. This 
argument is often stated concisely as: sound is non-eternal 
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because of being originated like a pot, etc. (and unlike space, 
etc.). 

It may be gathered from the above that a universal 
statement of the form "all a is b" or of the form "all non-b is 
non-fl" is a required premise (part, step: avayava) in a nyaya. 
However, many modem scholars have held that a universal 
premise was not used in a nyaya before the Buddhist logician 
Dinnaga (fifth century ce) or that the evidence for such a 
premise before then is unclear.' We shall examine this claim 
with special reference to early Nyaya. 

One reason for this claim is the use of examples in such an 
argument. An example {drstUnta) is a particular instance where 
the probans and the probandum are both present or both absent 
acceptable to both sides of the argument. (Since space is limited, 
we below consider only cases of presence of the probans and 
the probandum.) It is accepted by both parties that the probans 
and the probandum are both present together in the given 
instance; accordingly, it is argued that the probandum is 
present in the inferential subject where the probans is known 
to be present. Such an argument is analogical. The inferential 
subject is similar to the cited example in the respect that both 
possess the probans. Hence the inferential subject should also 
possess the probandum. (Cases of absence of the probandum 


' "... this reasoning still was from particular to particular by 
analogy." - A.B. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1921, p. 87; "Both the Sutra and the Bhasya 
formulate inference as based on the likeness of the case ... to 
example...." - H.N. Randle, Fragments from Dinnaga, p. 75; "... 
one giving an argument is conceived to be citing examples ... to 
suggest the plausibility of his hypothesis." - K.H. Potter, in Chi's 
Buddhist Formal Logic, London; Royal Asiatic Society, 1969, pp. 
xliv-xlv; "It is the Buddhist logician Dinnaga . . . who seems to 
have been the first to make this explicit..." - J. Ganeri, "Indian 
Logic" in Handbook of the History of Logic (HHL), vol. I, North 
Holland: Elsevier, 2004, p. 326. 
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and the probans and the consequent argument from 
dissimilarity may be worked out analogously.) Thus it is an 
analogical argument from particulars to particulars without 
any umversal premise. This looks more convincing when we 
look at the abbreviated statement of another common specimen 
of such an argument; the hill is fiery because it is smoky like a 
kitchen hearth (and unlike a lake). The hill is a particular where 
fire is inferred from the similarity of the hill to the kitchen 
hearth in the respect that both are smoky. 

But the mere fact that the vmiversal premise is not explicitly 
stated in the abbreviated versions of the arguments is not 
sufficient to prove that the premise is not implied. In a case of 
inferring fire from smoke it is understood that smoke is caused 
by fire and thus that all smoky things are fiery. In a natural 
reading that such a universal premise is implied makes sense 
particularly when from the beginning Nyaya philosophers have 
supported causal cormections and held it to be non-deviant 
{avyabhicclrin). 

It may also be noted that although short versions of 
arguments explicitly citing only examples without universal 
premises are found in many places, examples are often left 
out in short versions of arguments in Gotama's NyHyasutra 
{NS: sixth century bce), the earliest available work of the Nyaya 
school.^ Gotama wrote in aphorisms that are extremely 
condensed partly because keeping it very short helped 


^ Solid evidence for the dates of early philosophers like Gotama is 
hard to come by and the estimates made by different scholars 
vary widely. In this connection many scholars prefer to assign 
the most recent possible date. We find this unwarranted, for it 
could miss the target by a big margin. We think that we should 
assign neither the earliest possible date nor the latest possible 
date but the most likely date in the light of available evidence. 
However, the discussion of the evidence and different opinions 
for these dates will take a lot of space and must be skipped here. 
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memorization and handing it down orally in the ancient times; 
there is little doubt that because of the age-old and continuing 
oral tradition Gotama also expected the aphorisms to be 
expanded with examples and other implied material by 
teachers for the benefit of the students. Gotama many times 
supplied only the inferential subject, the probandum and the 
probans without stating explicitly either the universal premises 
or the supporting examples. (Sometimes he even supplied only 
the probans so that the subject and the probandum must be 
gathered from the context of preceding or succeeding 
aphorisms though examples in the form of counter-examples 
to refute (what are judged to be false) universal propositions 
are effectively used in some places.) Here is a specimen: 

Perception is inference because of being knowledge of 
[objects of which only] a part is given. -NS 2.1.30 

Here "perception" is the subject, "being inference" is the 
probandum and "being knowledge of objects of which only a 
part is given" is the probans. The argument may be 
reformulated as: 

All knowledge of objects of which only a part is given is 
inference, e.g. knowledge of a building of which only the 
front is given, etc. Perception is knowledge of objects of which 
only a part is given. Therefore, perception is inference. 

It is unnatural to read such an argument as merely from 
particular to particular by analogy. Though examples are 
implied, so is implied the general premise that examples seek 
to support. (More on the role of examples later.) "Perception" 
can be taken as a singular term; but on a natural reading it 
may be taken as a general term and the argument seeking to 
prove that all perceptions are cases of inference. (Gotama 
criticizes and rejects this view with powerful arguments that 
show a high level of development in epistemology.) Thus on 
a natural reading the argument proceeds from the general 
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claim that knowledge of objects of which only a part is given 
is inference to the case in interest that perception being 
knowledge of objects of which only a part is given is inference. 
The underlying principle (not mentioned explicitly) is: what 
is true of a wider class is also true of a class included in (or of 
a member of) the wider class. 

Here is another specimen of an argument in Nyai/asutra: 

Hypothesization (arthapatti) is not a source of knowledge 
because of being inconclusive. - 2.2.3 

In this case "hypothesization" is the inferential subject, "not 
being a source of knowledge" is the probandum and "being 
inconclusive" is the probans. The argument may be 
reformulated as: 

Nothing inconclusive is a source of knowledge [in the strict 
sense], e.g. a state of doubt, etc. Hypothesization is 
inconclusive. Therefore, hypothesization is not a source of 
knowledge. 

Once again, it would be quite unnatural to take this argument 
as merely from particular to particular by analogy. Though 
examples are implied, so is there the implicit general premise 
that nothing inconclusive is a source of knowledge [in the 
strict sense]. "Hypothesization" can be a singular term. But 
on a natural reading it can be a general term and the argument 
seeking to prove the general proposition that no case of 
hypothesization is a source of knowledge (a view that Gotama 
upon examination rejects).^ Once again, the argument proceeds 

’ According to J. Ganeri, "the conclusion of the Nyayasutra 
demonstration is a singular proposition" (HHL, p. 327). While 
the conclusion can be a singular proposition, in some cases the 
conclusion can also be naturally interpreted as a universal 
proposition with the quantifier understood as it may be expected 
not only in an aphoristic work like Nyciyasutra but also in a 
highly condensed commentary such as Nyayabhasya. In yet other 
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from the imiversal proposition that nothing inconclusive is a 
source of knowledge (that Gotama accepts) to the case at hand 
that hypothesization being inconclusive is not a source of 
knowledge (that Gotama rejects). Here also the underlying 
logical principle is: what holds of a general class holds also of 
a class included in (or of a member of) that general class. 

Thus it is clear that the use of examples within an argument 
in many Sanskrit logical works does not by itself show that 
universal premises are not used in early Nyaya. In some 
specimens of Gotama's own arguments examples are left out 
though implied as are left out the universal premises that too 
are implied. Thus, in spite of being condensed, these arguments 
on a natural reading rest on universal premises, such as that 
knowledge of an object only a part of which is given is 
inferential, what is inconclusive is not a source of knowledge, 
and so on. Accordingly, an examination of the earliest available 
Nyaya arguments in NyHyasulra, far from lending support to 
the said interpretation of modem scholars, casts doubt upon 
it. It may be noted that the modern interpretation may be 
challenged from the evidence available in NySyasutra itself. 
We shall find more such evidence from Nyayasutra itself later 
though as we proceed we take into account another old work 
as well. 


cases the conclusion can be naturally interpreted as a particular 
proposition (again with the quantifier understood). (For 
example, NS 4.1.29 and 4.1.30.) Accordingly, we do not think 
that (although Gotama does not use universal or particular 
quantifiers explicitly) a substantial point of contrast between 
Gotama and Aristotle is that while for the former the conclusion 
is a singular proposition, for the latter the conclusion is a 
universal or a particular proposition (HHL, 327). Indeed, in spite 
of important differences, the deductive core of Gotama's nyaya 
has significant affinity with Aristotle's syllogism. For more 
discussion, see Kisor Chakrabarti, Logic of Gotama {LG), 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1978, chaps. Ill and VII. 
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It goes without saying that one should not look only at 
short versions of arguments but also at longer versions. A 
more articulated version is found in Vatsyayana's Nyayabhasya 
(NB: second century bce?, the earliest available commentary 
on the Nyayasutra) in the discussion of the pentapod 
(pancavayava) argument. We first quote the passage confining 
ourselves to the case of sadharmya (universal inclusion, more 
on this concept later): 

. . . the sentence "sound is non-eternal" is the Thesis 
{praiijna). "Because of being originated" is the Reason (hetu). 

"What is originated is Non-etemal, such as a plate, etc." is 
the Exemplification (uduharana). "Sound is so originated" 
is the Application (upamya). "Therefore, because of being 
originated, sound is non-etemal" is the Outcome (nigamana). 

— NB 1.1.39^ 

We have earlier cited this argument briefly, viz. sound is non- 
etemal because being originated like a pot, etc. Immediately 
above we see how it has been presented in NB (in the universal 
inclusion mood) in five steps as recommended in NS.^ We 
restate it as: 

Sound is non-etemal. Because of being originated. What is 
originated is non-eternal, like a plate, etc. Sound is so 
originated. Therefore, because of being originated, sound is 
non-etemal. 


* The word hetu stands for not only the mferential mark but also 
the second step of the pentapod argument that supplies the 
mark. We translate the former as "probans" and the latter as 
"reason". Similarly, the word uddharana stands for an example 
but also for the third step of the pentapod that supplies universal 
premises with supportive examples. We translate the former as 
"example" and the latter as "exemplification". 

® More on the pentapod argument is given below. For a full 
discussion of the pentapod argument, see LG, chap. III. 
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It is clear that the third step includes not only an example but 
also a general proposition. "What is originated is non-eternal" 
lacks an explicit universal quantifier. But it naturally means 
"whatever is originated is non-eternal". When something non¬ 
existent comes into being it is said to be originated. Thus 
something originated is not eternal, for something eternal is 
never non-existent. Accordingly, the premise is not a particular 
proposition but a universal proposition. This shows that in a 
longer version such an argument in an early text contains a 
universal premise with a supporting example. NB says: 

. . . when the relation of the probans and the probandum is 
known decisively with the help of examples, the character 
... is offered as the probans and not by way of mere similarity 
or mere dissimilarity. - NB 1.1.39 

This shows clearly what the role of an example is. It helps to 
show that two characters are related as the probans and the 
probandum. We shall see that the relation of the probans and 
the probandum holds according to Nyayasutra and Nyayabhasya 
(and all logicians of the school) if and only if the former is 
non-deviant from the latter. Thus what an example helps to 
show is that the probans is non-deviant from or imiversally 
concomitant with the probandum. Nyayabhasya adds explicitly 
that mere similarity or mere dissimilarity does not suffice for 
the relation of the probans and the probandum. Again, 
returning to the above specimen, on a natural reading "sound 
is non-eternal" means that all sounds are non-eternal. Thus 
the argument seeks to prove a universal conclusion with the 
help of a premise that includes a universal proposition. All 
this, the specific remarks on the role of examples and the explicit 
rejection of mere analogy in Nyayabhasya in particular, casts 
very serious doubt on the claim that in the said early stages of 
the school arguments are merely analogical and from particular 
to particular. 
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For a closer look into the question of universal premises 
in early Indian logic we now look at the account of the 
pentapod argument given by Gotama in NS: 

The parts [of the pentapod argument] are the Thesis, the 
Reason, the Exemplification, the Application and the 
Outcome. -1.1.32 

The Thesis is the statement of what is to be proved. - 1.1.33 

The Reason is [that from which we get] what proves the 
probandum by virtue of the universal inclusion {sndharmya) 
[stated] in the Exemplification. - 1.1.34 

So also by virtue of universal exclusion {vaidharmya). 

— 1.1.35 

The Exemplification is [that from which we get] an instance 
where that character (the probandum) is present in 
accordance with the universal inclusion [of the probans] 


with the probandum. - 1.1.36 

Or the opposite in the reverse case of that. - 1.1.37 

The Application is the characterization of the subject as so 
or not so depending on the Exemplification. - 1.1.38 

The Outcome is the restatement of the Thesis qualified by 
the probans. - 1.1.39 


For our present purpose we shall confine ourselves to the 
Reason and the Exemplification. The Reason states the 
inferential mark or the probans (such as being originated in 
inferring non-etemality). In the traditional understanding that 
we follow in our account above and is shared by dozens of 
leading philosophers (including such illustrious names as 
Uddyotakara (sixth century ce), Jayanta Bhatta (ninth century 
ce), and Udayana (eleventh century ce, etc.), the probans proves 
the probandum (in part) by virtue of the universal inclusion (or 
universal exclusion) with the probandum. However, many 
modern scholars have interpreted and translated sddharmya 
and vaidharmya as similarity and dissimilarity, respectively. 
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This is one of the reasons why many in modem times interpret 
the nyaya demonstrations in early Indian logic as merely 
analogical arguments. Indeed, if these words are to be so 
interpreted, the arguments in early times are most likely 
analogical without universal premises. 

Now it is true that the said two words can literally mean 
similarity and dissimilarity. But it should not be overlooked 
that these words are compounds and depending on the way 
the compounds are analysed still strictly following the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar these two words can also literally and 
explicitly mean universal inclusion and universal exclusion, 
respectively. Needless to say, if these concepts should be 
interpreted as universal inclusion and universal exclusion, 
Gotama has said in so many words in the account of the 
pentapod that a universal premise is required (along with 
examples). So the question is: when interpreting the 
aphorisms of Gotama on the pentapod argument, which of 
the two readings (the modem or the traditional) makes more 
sense? 

To answer this question we first look at some observations 
on the probans and related topics found in Nyayasutra. Since 
the aphorisms are very cryptic, to throw more light it is useful 
to study not only what Gotama says on the probans but also 
on what is not a probans or is a pseudo-probans (hetvabhasa). 
According to the aphorism NS 2.1.28: "[a certain inferential 
mark] is not a probans because of being contradicted {vyahata)". 
(This is found in the discussion of the inner sense (tnanas) one 
function of which is to supervise (somewhat like the brain in 
modem terms) the five external sense-organs of sight, touch, 
etc.) It is implied that nothing contradicted can be a probans. 
(Gotama has also said in the context of discussing if authority 
is a source of knowing that something contradicted is not a 
source of knowing: NS 2.1.57.) One requirement of a probans 
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then is that it should not be contradicted.* Another condition 
is that a probans should not contradict the conclusion {NS 
2.2.6). Yet another condition is that a probans should not be 
as open to question as the probandum (sadhyasama) {NS 2.2.8). 
(It is implied that a probans should be better grounded and 
acceptable to both sides in the debate.) A further condition is 
that a probans should not be such that while it seeks to prove 
the presence of probandum in the inferential subject, the 
probans is counterbalanced by an equally matching rival 
inferential mark that seeks to prove absence of the probandum 
in the inferential subject {prakaranasanm) {NS 2.2.7). A final condition 
is that a probans should not be deviant {savyabhicara) {NS 2.23)7 

For our purpose the last condition is critically important. 
Nyciyasutra says explicitly that a deviant inferential mark is a 
pseudo-probans and is inconclusive {anaikantika). As 
NyHyabhcisya explains a deviant mark is present not only where 
the probandum is present but also where the probandum is 
absent {NB 2.2.5). This is why it is not conclusive. Since it is 
present both where the probandum is present and where the 
latter is absent (even if such a mark is present in the inferential 
subject), we cannot conclude on this basis that the probandum 
is present for it may also be absent. Thus such a mark does 
not provide the logical guarantee for the conclusion that the 
probandum is present. For example, suppose it is argued that 
sound is eternal because it lacks touch {NS 2.2.22). Lacking 
touch is deviant; while some things lacking touch, such as space, 
are eternal, other things lacking touch, such as motion, are 
non-eternal {NS 2.2.23). So lacking touch is not a logically 
sufficient basis to conclude that something is eternal, for it 

* More on this is found in the discussion of the kind of pseudo¬ 
probans called kalatUa. See LG, chap. IV for an explanation of 
this kind of pseudo-probans. 

^ These conditions and the concept of a pseudo-probans are 
explained in LG, chap. IV. 
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may also be non-eternal. Thus in spite of being cryptic 
Ni/ayasutra makes it clear that deviation cannot provide the 
proper inferential basis. This implies that to be a probans and 
conclusive a probans should be non-deviant {avyabhicarin). 
That is, the probans should be present only where the 
probandum is present and not where the latter is absent. Since 
Nyayasutra and Nyayabhasya require that a probans should be 
non-deviant, it follows that the connection between the 
probans and the probandum is universal and not particular. 
The universal connection is either universal inclusion or 
universal exclusion as Nyayasutra says. The words sadharmya 
and vaidharmya are, as already said, ambiguous. These can 
literally mean similarity and dissimilarity, respectively, as also 
universal inclusion and universal exclusion, respectively. But 
when one adds the condition that a probans must not be 
deviant, to be consistent with that, these can only be construed 
as universal inclusion and universal exclusion. In other words, 
a deviant mark can fulfil the condition of similarity or 
dissimilarity. For example, in arguing for eternality from 
lacking touch, since some eternal things like space are eternal, 
one can argue consistently that since sound lacks touch it is 
eternal like space (that too lacks touch). Thus if mere analogy 
were the required inferential basis, a deviant mark cannot 
consistently be rejected as a pseudo-probans. This shows that 
a probans should not be related merely by way of similarity 
or dissimilarity but by way of universal inclusion or universal 
exclusion and, accordingly, a universal premise is required in 
Nyayasutra and Nyayabhasya. 

Gotama has thrown more light on the need for universal 
premises in the discussion of pseudo-rejoinders (jati). He has 
listed twenty-four of them but we shall (to keep it short) look 
only at tw’o of his aphorisms.® The aphorism NS 5.1.2 says: 

* For more on pseudo-rejoinders see Kisor Chakrabarti, Definition 

and Induction, Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1995, chap. 

vin. 
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In the case of drawing the conclusion based on universal 
inclusion (sMharmya) and universal exclusion (vaidharmya) 
counter arguments through that character and its absence 
are matching by similarity {sadharmya-sama) and matching 
by dissimilarity (imidhartnya-sama) [respectively]. 

The aphorism NS 5.1.3 says: 

That proof (i.e. nyaya) excels in the way does proving that 
something is a cow with the help of cow-ness. 

Gotama here duly warns in his usual cryptic way that if an 
argument is based on mere similarity or mere dissimilarity 
without making use of universal connection, one could land 
in a logical stalemate: there could be equally matching counter 
arguments based on mere similarity or mere dissimilarity. But 
there is no stalemate and such counter arguments turn out to 
be pseudo-rejoinders if the argument is based on universal 
connection. As a specific case Gotama cites proving that 
something is a cow on the basis of cow-ness. In his view cow- 
ness is universal (jdti) and universals are objective common 
properties that generate sameness {samana-prasavatmikd jdtih, 
NS 2.2.70). In other words, innumerable different cows are 
different from each other in some respects but are all still the 
same in the respect that they all possess cow-ness. This is true 
of other universals like substance-ness. There are an infinite 
number of substances and they differ from each other in many 
respects but they still are all identical in so far as each possesses 
substance-ness, i.e. each is a substance. Thus the connection 
between a universal and its instance admits of no exception: 
each cow has cow-ness and each thing with cow-ness is a cow. 
When one argues based on such universal connection, counter 
arguments based on mere similarity or mere dissimilarity are 
futile and are pseudo-rejoinders. 

Nynyabfmsi/a throws more light (we confine ourselves only to 
matching with similarity due to limited space) with an example: 
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Illustration: the soul has motion because of having a quale 
(gima) that is a causal condition of motion in a substance. A 
stone is a substance having a quale that is a causal condition 
of motion and also has motion. The soul is so and, therefore, 
has motion. If the conclusion is drawn thus, it may be 
counter matched on the basis of similarity itself. The soul is 
motionless, for a ubiquitous substance is motionless; akaia 
(the substratum of sound) is ubiquitous and mohonless; the 
soul is so [i.e. ubiquitous] and, therefore, motionless. . . . 
Since there is no reason to make a difference [to the epistemic 
status of the two arguments], there is matching by similarity. 

— NB 5.1.2 

In this illustration the conclusion that the soul has motion is 
drawn on the basis of its similarity with a stone (that has 
motion) in the respect that both have a quale that is a causal 
condition of motion in a substance. The conclusion is drawn 
on the basis of this similarity alone without using the universal 
premise that whatever has a quale that is a causal condition of 
motion has motion (a false universal proposition in Gotama's 
view). The matching counter argument shows that the soul is 
motionless because it is similar to the substratum of sound 
(that is motionless in Gotama's view) in the respect that both 
are ubiquitous. The counter argument too is drawn based on 
this similarity alone without the universal premise that 
whatever is ubiquitous is motionless (accepted by Gotama). 
Thus such arguments and counter arguments based on analogy 
alone without universal premises can lead to logical stalemate. 

Nyayabhasya also makes clear, following Gotama, how the 
stalemate is resolved: 

If the probandum is sought to be proven on the basis of mere 
similarity or mere dissimilarity, there could be lack of 
decisiveness (avyavastha). But this is not rationally justifiable 
if there is a character [i.e. a probans] that can make a 
difference. On the basis of the common character of cows or 
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the particular universal called cow-ness, it is proven that 
something is a cow ... by way of excluding horses, etc. . . . 
and not on the basis of difference in qualia, etc. - NB 5.1.3 

Nyayabhasya says explicitly above that an analogical argument 
based on mere similarity or mere dissimilarity may not be 
decisive, for it can be equally matched by a counter analogical 
argument. But there is no lack of decisiveness if there is a 
character or a probans that can make a difference because of 
being universally concomitant with the probandum. Cow-ness 
is such a probans in proving that something is a cow, for the 
relation between cow-ness and being a cow admits of no 
exception. Other characters, such as being brown, lack universal 
connection, for just as a cow can be brown so also can be a 
horse. Of course, such other characters lacking universal 
connection may be used in a merely analogical argument but 
are not suitable for a nyaya!^ 

It is reasonable to conjecture that there was a pre-Gotama 
stage of development of Indian logic when analogical 
arguments based on similarity or dissimilarity without 
universal premises served as the norm for demonstration. 
Nyayasiitra and Nyayabhasya make a determined effort to raise 
it to a higher level by pointing out that such arguments may 
lead to logical stalemate and that the stalemate can be resolved 
by using universal premises. There is thus strong evidence 
that instead of the modem interpretation cited above it is the 


’ J. Ganeri has made the interesting suggestion that the Nyaya 
model may be an early attempt at "case-based reasoning" (HHL 
pp. 327-29). However, in the latter kind of reasoning one is not 
required to know the underlying general law. Since Nyayasiitra 
and Nyayabhasya require that the probans should be related to 
the probandum by way of universal inclusion or universal 
exclusion and should be non-deviant and further that mere 
similarity or mere dissimilarity without universal connection is 
inadequate for proof, we find this suggestion questionable. 
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traditional interpretation that is preferable if one carefully 
examines the account of the pentapod in Nyayasutra and 
Nyayabhasya and related views on the pseudo-probans and 
pseudo-rejoinders. 


Further evidence that Nyayasutra and Nyayabhasya require the 
probans to be non-deviant from the probandum is found in the 
examination of inference as a source of knowledge, specially 
Nyayasutra and Nyayabhasya 2.1.37 and 2.1.38. A fuUer discussion 
would show that Nyayasutra and Nyayabhasya made a great 
contribution to the development of logic, both deductive and 
inductive. It may be added that a careful study would also show 
that, in spite of extreme brevity, Nyayasutra and Nyayabhasya 
have critically examined a number of central philosophical topics 
such as that the self is not the body, that the mearung of a word 
includes the universal, the particular and the form or the 
relationship, etc. in remarkable depth and rigour. 





Gahgesa on Showing Inference Failure 
The Asadhakata-Sadhakatva- 
Prakaranam from the Tattvacintamani 

Stephen H. Phillips 


atha asadhakata-sadhakatva-prakaranam 
Now on Showing Inference Failure’ 

Text (Tirupati 165; Calcutta 983) 

atha hetv-abhasanam asadhakatvena sad-uttaratvam jaty-adinam ca 
asadhakata-sadharanyena para-asadhakata-sadhakataya sva- 
vyaghdtakatvad asad-uttaram i 

Ptirvapaksin: In so far as pseudo-provers {hetv-abhasa) show 
the ineffectiveness or failure (of an opponent's inference), to 
cite one would be a good response (in a debate). And (so- 


’ The Sanskrit text is taken from the Tirupati Vidyapeetha edition 
of the inference chapter, Anumana-Khanda, of the 
Tattvacintamani by Gahgesa, with the commentary of Rucidatta 
and sub-commentary by Dharmarajadhvarin, ed. N.S. Ramanuja 
Tatacharya, vol. 2, part 2, Sanskrit Vidyapeetha Series 33, 
Tirupati, 1999, pp. 165-90. Also consulted - but only very 
occasionally favoured as indicated - has been the Calcutta 
Asiatic Society edition: Tattvacintamani by Gahgesa, Anumana- 
Khanda, with the commentary of Mathuranatha, ed. 
Kamakhyanath Tarkavagish, Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1884- 
1901, repr., 1991, part 1, pp. 983-96. 

Much of the best work in epistemology and logic of the Navya- 
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called) "futile rejoinders" (jati) and the like (mentioned in 
Nyayasutra and elsewhere) would not be good responses. It is 
by nature self-contradictory to try to show another's inference 
to fail because of a characteristic shared with the other's 
inference which does not produce inferential knowledge. 

Comments: According to Gahge^a's pilrvapaksin - most of 
whose points Gaiigesa does not answer in his short siddhSnta 
section at the end - there is a common problem with "futile 

Nyaya School remains inaccessible except to traditional 
Sanskrit-speaking scholars. N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya, a 
scholar of great accomplishment, read with me the inference 
chapter of GahgeSa's Jexvel up to this section more than a decade 
ago, and although we did not have the opportunity to read this 
one together, his instruction has been crucial. A few years after 
our work, I made a partial translation of the entire inference 
chapter to compose a summary for Sibajiban Bhattacharyya who 
helped me iron out a few rough spots: "The Inference Chapter of 
Gangesa's Tattvacintamani", Development of Nyaya Philosophy 
and Its Social Context, ed. Sibajiban Bhattacharyya (New Delhi, 
2004) in the Project of History of Indian Science, Philosophy and 
Culture, ed. D.P. Chattopadhyaya, vol. 3, part 3, pp. 424-47. The 
translation here, however, is based on a fresh reading, and 
mistakes belong only to me. I wish to thank the participants of 
the workshop sponsored by the Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research, "Rendering of the Categories of Classical Indian 
Thought in the English Language", New Delhi, December 2011, 
for helpful criticisms of some of my earlier works and for insights 
about translation in general, in particular P.K. Mukhopadhyay. 

In the transliteration, compounds are indicated by hyphens, 
and sandhi is broken. Beyond indication of sandhi breaks, no 
effort has been made to improve the sandhi representation. The 
Tirupati edition is practically mirrored, and violations of sandhi 
are left as they appear (some serving in effect as commas). Some 
punctuation has been simplified, however, and there are no 
paragraph indentations or designations other than the big breaks 
for translation and comment. In this way, the Sanskrit text here 
is an edition slightly distinct from the Tirupati edition, reflecting 
my reading. 
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rejoinders" (jati). It is that they purport to show that an original 
inference relies on properties or reasoning that would prove 
the opposite such that the original inference would be blocked 
except that the rejoinder relies on similar reasoning or 
properties and thus is self-defeating in context. For example, 
"Sound is non-eternal, since it is produced, like a pot", is a 
good inference for which a jati could be constructed, "Sound 
is eternal, since it is immaterial, like ether {aksia)". If the second 
inference blocks the first, then so does the first block the 
second. In contrast, pointing out a pseudo-prover would seem 
itself to be a proof of something, at a minimum that an original 
inference is wrong. 

Although Gahge^a does not in any thoroughgoing fashion 
answer the opponent whose voice dominates this section, his 
own views are explored by questions and objections put to 
the piirvapaksin throughout. Apparently, one should be able 
to see by the end what the right positions are, although many 
are not put in Gaiigesa's own authoritative voice. That is to 
say, few are spelled out in the siddhanta section at the end 
although we are treated to a couple of definitive definitions 
of inference failure. 

Throughout this translation, the words "know", 
"inferential knowledge", etc. are used where earlier Nyaya 
translators (myself included) of jnana, anumiti, and company 
have used "cognition", "inferential conclusion", etc. Use of 
the former group is only usually and not invariably more 
appropriate since there are no false bits of knowledge as the 
word. "Knowledge" is used in English or at least in 
philosophical English: there are only bits of apparent 
knowledge, prama-abhasa, or false cognitions, mithya-jmna, as 
the words are used in Sanskrit. Nevertheless, unchallenged, 
unjustified (i.e. unselfconsciously justified) cognition, jnana, 
counts, if true, as knowledge, prama, according to Nyaya and 
most of the other classical schools. Furthermore, in the context 
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of "inference for others" or formal nyaya, as Nyaya 
philosophers say - which provides the setting for this section 
and most of the latter half of Gaiigesa's inference chapter - all 
claims may be taken as challenged, such that the goal is to 
have not just unreflective knowledge but certified, reflective 
knowledge, nirnaya, which in the debate context consists of a 
winning proof. In other words, a good inference that produces 
in this context inferential knowledge must not only obey the 
rules of (a) pervasion (i.e. entailment, vyapti), and (b) an 
existential requirement of the prover being a property of the 
inferential subject (paksa-dharmata) but also (c) the prover must 
face no defeaters or counterinferences. For elaboration, see 
the opening of the on-line entry, "Epistemology in Classical 
Indian Philosophy", in the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy f 
as well as below in further comments. 

Text (Tirupati 165; Calcutta 983) 

atha viruddhatva-adi-jhanad eva sva-anumiter iva para-anumiteh 
pratibandhe kim asadhakata-anumanena i yad vacasi vady-iikta- 
diisam-avagatnah sa nigrhJta iti samaya-bandhena katha-pravrttau 
dusana-matram udbhavyam anyatha artha-antaratvad iti cet na i 
dvayarh hy udde^yarh para-anumiti-pratibandhah sthapanayah 
asadhakata-sadhanati’atn ca i tatra adyam dusana-matra-jhSnM eva i 
dvitiyam tu lihgatva-jmpanat i pratibandhakatva-vad anena api 
rupem dusakatva-sambhava ity abhiprayena vet asadhakata-sMhanam i 

Objection (to the piirvapaksin): What is the use of inference to 
inference failure, if the opponent's inferential knowledge is 
prevented simply by knowledge of contradictoriness and the 
others (the other inferential flaws), as would be the case with 


^ Stephen Phillips, "Epistemology in Classical Indian 
Philosophy", The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 
2011 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta. URL = <http:// 
plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2011/entries/epistemology- 
india/>. 
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one's own (putative) inferential knowledge (which would be 
blocked by one's own knowledge of contradictoriness, etc.)? 
What you say, namely, that there is comprehension of vitiation 
as voiced by one of the debaters would itself be blocked (on 
your view). Thus by the blocking on the occasion, i.e. when a 
debate has commenced, it is simply the vitiating itself that 
should be brought forth. Otherwise, there would be irrelevance. 

Purvapaksin: Wrong. For there is a pair (of results) to be 
spelled out: (a) blocking of (production of) inferential 
knowledge for the other person, and (b) showing the failure 
(or ineffectiveness) of what the opponent would establish. Of 
the two, the former results from knowledge of vitiation alone. 
But the latter results from an inferential sign being made known. 
Like blocking, in this manner, too, vitiation is possible - or 
this is the gist that there can be a showing of inference failure. 

Comments: There is a big difference between (a) a mere blocker 
of inference, such as awareness of a counter-example, and (b) 
a debater's being able both to block an opponent's inference 
by pointing out a fallacy and to state why the blocker does 
this job. 

Text (Tirupati 166; Calcutta 984) 

nanv evatii panca-avayava-prayoga-apeksa syat anyatha nyunata- 
apattir iti cet na i dusamsya asadhakata-vyapyatvam ahglkrtya katha 
iti paksa-dharmataya eva udbhavyatvat i anyatha adhikata-apatteh i 

Objection: In that case, it would all depend on employment 
of the five members (of the formal syllogism, an "inference 
for others", para-artha-aniimana, also called a nyaya). Otherwise, 
the difficulty would be (the fallacy called) "leaving something 
out" {nyunata). 

Purvapaksin: Wrong. Debate proceeds on the presupposition 
that vitiation is perv'aded by inference failure (i.e. that vitiation 
entails such failure). Just the prover's being a property of the 
inferential subject should be brought forth. Otherwise, the 
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difficulty would be (the fallacy called) extraneous addition 
{adhikata, "putting something in"). 

Comments: Debate proceeds by formal presentations of 
inferences and attempts to block inferences on the part of each 
side. Beyond the logic of iriference and the "pseudo-provers", 
there are presentational requirements that have been 
discussed by Gahgesa earlier in addressing the "members" of 
a formal "inference for others", para-artha-anumdna, also called 
a nyaya. To call these "presentational" is not quite right since 
they are in Gahge^a's view practically grammatical 
requirements in arousing the right expectations {akanksd) in 
the hearer so that she or he can draw for themselves the 
desired conclusion and have inferential knowledge. 

1. The inferential subject has the probandum (i.e. this 
will be proved: Sa) 

2. Since it has the prover (Hi?) 

3. As shown in the example (illustrating the rule or 
pervasion: (x)(Hx Sx)) 

4. With the subject as having the prover falling under 
the rule (Ha Sa) 

5. Therefore, the subject has the probandum (Sa but also 
now proved). 

Text (Tinipati 167; Calcutta 984) 

nanv evarh krtakatvena anityatva-anumdne^ vydptir na abhidheya 
ubhaya-siddhatvad iti cel na i kathaydm samaya-visayalayd dusane 
tv asadhakata-vyapty-upasthiter avasyakatvdt anyatha kathakatva- 
virodhdt\ 

Objection: In that case, the pervasion would not have to be 
spelled out in the case of the inference to impermanence from 
being a product, since that would be accepted by both parties. 


^ The Calcutta edition adds 'pi. 
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Purvapaksin: Wrong. In debate, vitiating occurs, rather, 
according to the topic of the occasion. Setting in mind the 
perv'asion involved in (showing) inference failure is required. 
Otherwise, what it is to be a debater would be controverted. 

Comments: Buddhists and Naiyayikas agree, for example, that 
if something is produced it is impermanent. The agreement 
does not rule out mentioning the pervasion if the topic 
demands. 

Text (Tirupati 168; Calcutta 985) 

nanv evatii krtakatvena-anumane tad-vyaptim ananglkrtya api katha- 
sambhavat yas tu kaiha-ammbhe badhakasya asadhakatva-vyaptbh na 
angikaroli tarn prati tad-dilsanatvarii prasadya panca-avayava- 
prayogah kartavya eva i yat tu dusane paksa-dharmata-matram 
udbhavyam tatra yatra vadinos tatha samayah anyatra tu panca- 
avayava-prayoga eim iti i tan na i katha-sariipradaya-viwdMt \ 

Objection: In the case of the inference from being a product 
(to impermanence), debate is possible for someone who does 
not accept that pervasion at all; indeed, debate is possible for 
someone who thus at the very beginning of the debate (on 
this or any topic) does not accept that there is a perv^asion (an 
entailment) between blocking and inference failure. Against 
such a person, one making clear a vitiation would indeed have 
to employ the five members (of the formal syllogism, a nyaya). 
In contrast, merely bringing forth in vitiation the inferential 
subject's possessing the prover property may be an occasion 
like what you imagine for the two debaters. However, on 
other occasions there should indeed be employment of the 
five members (of a nyaya). 

Purvapaksin: Wrong. For it controverts our inherited positions 
about debate. 

Comments: Rucidatta glosses sampradaya-virodha, "opposition 
to inherited positions", as the fallacy apasiddhanta, 
"incoherence" (with what is already known and certified). 
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The purvapaksin at this point may be supposed to be a 
Naiyayika who has inherited a tradition of rules of debate 
from Nyayasutra on. (Later, he seems to be a Prabhakara 
Mimarhsaka.) Roughly, 25 per cent of the sutras of Nyayasutra, 
a comparatively enormous amount of text is devoted to debate 
and its tools. 

Text (Tirupati 169; Calcutta 986) 

atha asadhakatvam na pakse sadhya-pratyaya-ajanakatvam i tena api 
tattvena ajfiana-da^aydtri pakse sddhya-bhrama-jananat kadacid 
ajanakatvarii sad-helavapi \ nanv etat-kdle sadhya-viiista-paksa-jnana- 
ajanakatvarh tat i na hi dusanatva-jhana-daMyarii pakse bhrama-rupa 
apy anumitih sadhya-vi^ista-paksa-jnanam ca hetutvena jhana- 
da^aydih prasiddham iti cet na i sad-dhetavasat-pratipaksata-dasayam 
api purva-kdle sddhya-viiista-paksa-jhana-ajankatvam asti ity 
asadhakata-prasangat i 

Objection: (Showing) inference failure (of a putative prover, 
i.e. a putative prover's failing to produce inferential 
knowledge) amounts to (showing) (D') non-generation of the 
notion of the probandum with respect to the inferential subject 
(as one of its properties). 

Purvapaksin: Sometimes when there is no (inferential) 
knowledge there is no such generation because there is 
generation of erroneous cogrution of a probandum with respect 
to an inferential subject. This would happen (sometimes) too 
with a genuine (a good) prover, even according to that principle 
(you propose concerning contradiction and other fallacies as 
securing knowledge failure without showing inference failure). 

Objection: At such a time it (a putative prover) does not 
generate knowledge of an inferential subject as qualified by a 
probandum. For it is not the case that, although taking the 
form of erroneous cognition with respect to the subject (some 
kind of), inferential knowledge occurs when there is 
knowledge of vitiation. Furthermore, knowledge of a subject 
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as qualified by a probandum is well known as occurring when 
the knowledge has proceeded by way of a (genuine) prover. 

Purvapaksin: Wrong. The difficulty would be that, even on 
an occasion of a false (i.e. an unwarranted) charge of a 
counterinference (a counterbalancing inference) against a 
prover that is good (or genuine), non-generation of knowledge 
of the inferential subject as qualified by the probandum would 
count, at the time before (the counterbalancing was exposed), 
as inference failure. 

Comments: Counterinference (sat-pratipaksa) is defined 
(Tirupati, p. 84); 

(An inference blocked by counterinference) is to have an 
inferential mark whose result is contradicted by that which 
(i.e. a counterprover), having been brought to mind, has 
equal power ("force", bala, evidential power), capable, that 
is to say, of bringing to mind the contradictory to the 
probandum (sSdhya-virodhy-upasthapana-samartha-samSna- 
bala-npasthitya pratiruddha-kdrya-lingatvarii tattvam). 

So even if one's prover in another context, where it is not 
being challenged by a counterinference, does in fact produce 
inferential knowledge, in the context of debate, where the 
opponent presents counterevidence of the right form which 
one cannot show flawed, one does not have, or no longer has, 
inferential knowledge. 

In other words, against an original inference: 

Hfl and (x)(Hx -> Sx), therefore Sfl 
there is the counterinference: 

Jfl and (x)(Jx -> ~Sx), therefore ~Sa 

and thus inference failure even if the basic requirement of 
epistemic logic is met: 

(K)(SpHrt) ^ (K)Srt. 
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(If a person comes to know that H-as-qualified-by-being- 
pervaded-by-S qualifies a, then that person comes to know 
that Srt.) For the counterinference raises suspicion that one 
may have somewhere gone wrong. 

In the current passage, the piinmpaksin does not have the 
right understanding of the epistemic significance of 
counterinference - in fact, he says practically the opposite of 
the right view — but he is on the right philosophic track, it 
seems, to worry about the impact of pseudo-fallacies, in 
particular, pseudo-counterinference. 

Text (Tirupati 170; Calcutta 987) 

atha pakse sadhpa-bhmma-jamkatvam tat \ badha-viruddhayor apt 
tattva-ajitana-da^ayam bhrama-janakatvad iti cet na i sad-dhetau sat- 
pratipakse 'sadharane ca tattvena jmm-daSayarh sadhya-bhrama- 
janakatvat ajnane sadhya-bhrama-ajanakatvat i na api vyapti-pak^- 
dharmata-antara-rahityam \ sat-pratipaksa-asadharam-sad-dhetur 
abliavat daia-vi^se tasya dosatvSt sadhya-aprasiddhau prakrta-sadhya- 
vySpty-aprasiddhes ca i na apy anaikantika-ady-anyatamatvam i yat- 
kiritcid-anaikantikatvasya ativyapteh i prakrta-sadhya-anaiknnti- 
katvasya aprasiddhatvena kevala-ammyi-sndhane 'prasiddheh i arriMah 
siddha-sadhanat sadhya-avi^esac ca i 

Objection: That (showing inference failure) amounts to (D^) 
(showing) generation of erroneous cognition of a probandum 
with respect to an inferential subject. (The fallacies of) the 
defeated (badha) and the contradictory (viruddha) also generate 
error when there is no knowledge of the truth. 

Purvapaksin: No. For by your account (tattvena) error about 
the probandum would be generated in the case of a genuine 
(true) prover both when a (putative) counterinference was 
proffered and when (the fallacy) the unexampled was to occur 
(i.e. when the probandum seemed unexampled elsewhere, 
although in both cases there is in fact no error but only a 
challenge). Error about the probandum would not be 
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generated if there were no knowledge (of it, i.e. if the 
probandum were not in general familiar). 

Nor is (D^) correct: (Showing) a lack of either pervasion 
or the prover's being a property of the inferential subject. 
Since a genuine (true) prover would be absent in cases of 
counterinference and the unexampled (i.e. the probandum 
being unexampled elsewhere), it (the definition, D^) would 
be flawed with respect to some occasions (of putative 
inference). Also, if a probandum were not familiar, it would 
not be known whether there was a pervasion with (i.e. 
entailing) the probandum in question. 

Nor is (O'*) correct: (Showing) one or another of (the 
pseudo-provers listed as) the indecisive and the rest. This 
would cover too much in including whatever kind of 
indecisiveness. (For example) in so far as it were not well 
known whether indecisiveness held for a probandum in 
question, it (showing inference failure) would not be well 
known in the case of a proof of the "positive-only" variety. 
Furthermore, there could be no particular probandum because 
in part there would be (an attempt at) proof of something 
already established (and in part not). 

Comments-. The challenge is to come up with a definition that 
includes defeating by way of citing any of the fallacies, the 
pseudo-provers, hetvabhasa, discussed by Gahgesa in the 
immediately preceding section of his Jewel. In particular, the 
definitions here fall short of including cases of counterinference 
and the unexampled as well all the varieties of the "indecisive" 
which Gahgesa takes to include the varieties of what he more 
commonly calls "deviation", vyabhicara. Counterinference 
involves showing neither a lack of pervasion nor a lack of the 
inferential subject's having the prover property. Because there 
would be insufficient evidence, the unexampled, similarly, is 
a fallacy even when there is a pervasion and the inferential 
subject does possess the probandum property. Also, there is a 
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peculiar kind of indecisiveness, it is implied here, involving 
whether the opponent is familiar with the probandum. To fail 
the familiarity requirement is also something else, an 
additional test, other than the two better known and 
recognized requirements of pervasion and the prover's being 
a property of the subject. But several important proofs, and 
disproofs, hinge on it, for example, proving to the Buddhist 
that there is a self, i.e. proving it to someone who is not familiar 
with the concept, which, Gahgesa says is an attempt that fails 
for this reason. (Thus on this score he goes against his "teacher" 
Udayana, as I try to explain in comments on that bit of the 
Jewel at the end of the section on "negative-only" inference 
where Gahgesa takes up a traditional Nyaya proof of self, 
making this point.^) 

Text (Tirupati 173; Calcutta 987) 

yattu etat-kalma-etat-pakslyatva-avacchinna-pratiyogika-etat-sadhya- 
pramd-karanatva-abhava¥ tat-tat-kala-tat-tat-paksa-visaya- 
sddhyatva-abhimcita-nitycitva-adi-pramd-janakatva-cibhavo vd 
asadhakatvam \ na ca pratiyogy-aprasiddhih i etat-kalina-etat- 
paksiyalva-tat-tat-kala-tat-tat-pak^-visayatvayorvyadhikammyoreva 
pratiyogits-avacchedakatvad iti tan na i sad-dhetoh sat-pratipaksatva- 
ajmna-dasdyam api tadr^a-pramayani akaram-abhavena asddhakata- 
dpatteh na api Miya-linga-paramar^asya pramatvam tat viruddha- 
adau pardmar^a-abhdvdt sad-dhetau sat-pratipakse 'sadharane ca tat- 
pramatvac ca na api anumiti-hetu-bhuta-pratiyogi-jnana- 
visayatvam tat sad-hetav api pratipaksatva-jnanasya anumiti- 
pratibandhakatvat 

Objection: (Showing) inference failure is (D^) (showing) an 
absence of instrumentality for knowledge about a precise 
probandum where the cormtercorrelate (absentee) is specified 

^ In Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy, ed. Piotr Balcerowitcz, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2010, pp. 502-04. 

® Reading abhdva instead of bhdva with the Calcutta edition, p. 987. 
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by the precise time and precise inferential subject, or it is (D^) 
(showing) an absence of production of knowledge about such 
(a topic) as etemality taken to be the probandum, knowledge 
whose (intentional) object {visaya) is this or that (precise) time 
and this or that (precise) inferential subject. 

And it is not the case that the coimtercorrelate is not well 
known. The reason is that two things not sharing the same 
location or substratum constitute exclusively the 
countercorrelates, two (distinct, intentional) objects as fixed 
by (precisely) this time and this inferential subject or (precisely) 
that time and that subject. 

Ptlrvapaksin: The view is wrong. The difficulty is that even 
were there a genuine (true) prover at a time when there was 
no knowledge of a (putative) counterinference (and thus 
genuine inferential knowledge) we could have a case of 
(showing) inference failure (by your definition) in so far as 
there was a lack of the instrumentation for such knowledge 
(as requires counterinference refutation to restore the original 
knowledge). 

It is also true that this would not be the knowledge that is 
appropriate to the third "consideration" {paramaHa) of the 
inferential mark (that results in inferential knowledge). There 
is no such consideration in the case of (pointing out the fallacies 
of) the contradictory and the rest. Furthermore, in the cases 
of counterinference and the unexampled as well as in the case 
of a genuine (true) prover, there is knowledge. 

There is not here, moreover, the (intentional) object 
belonging to the knowledge of an absential countercorrelate 
that gives rise to inferential knowledge. With respect to a 
genuine (a true) prover, sometimes an error - a cognition such 
as (putative) deviation or (putative) counterinference - (albeit 
false) nevertheless blocks inferential knowledge. 

Comments: Here purvapaksin expresses views more in line with 
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Gangesa's own. The problem of underinclusion remains, and 
there is the additional one that according to D" or D*" a situation 
where there was no attempt to show inference failure would 
count as such. 

When 1 see that my glasses are not on the table, the absence 
has as its countercorrelate (or absentee) the glasses that are 
absent - they would be the "absential countercorrelate" (and 
the table, the absence's location or substratum). The absential 
countercorrelate of an absence, ~Sa (an absence of S at a 
location, a), would be S. (Refinement of the notion of the 
absential countercorrelate through the use of specifiers need 
not concern us at the moment.) Sometimes, but not all the 
time, when an inference is blocked, one knows that ~Sa (thus 
~K(Srt) * ~Sa). 

Text (Tirupati 174; Calcutta 988) 

atha anumiti-pratibandhaka-prama-visayatvam asadliakatvam sad- 
dhetau vyabhicara-adi-bhramah pratibandhakah i anumiti- 
pratibandhakatvam ca vyabhicara-adi-pramayas trtlya-linga- 
paramaria-vighatana-dvara tuIya-balatayS visayataya va iti cet na i 
satpratipaksayor viruddhayor vastava-tulya-balatva-abhavena tad- 
bhramasya pratibandhakatvat i na ca tulya-balataya jmyamanena 
bodhila-sadhya-viparyayakatva-jmnam pratibandhakam tac ca prama 
eva iti vacyam i tulya-balata-jmnam eva hi pratibandhakam na tii 
jnayamanatva-jnanam gauravad asiddhes ca i na ca sat-pratipakse 
anyatara-ahga-vaikalya-prama eva pratibandhika iti vacyam i 
anyataratvarh tad-atad-vrtti i na ca tad-atad-vrtti-samana- 
adhikaranyena jhaiyamanasya dosatvam \dharma-matrasya vyabhicara- 
jnanad anumity-uccheda-apatteh i anyatara-ahga-vaikalya-jnana- 
upajlvyasya tulya-balatva-jMnasya eva pratibandhakatvac ca \anyatha 
vyapyatva-asiddhi-antarbhava-apatteh i 

Objection: (Showing) inference failure is (D^ (showing) a bit 
of knowledge having an (intentional) object that blocks 
inference. In the case of a genuine (true) prover, an error about 
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deviation or the like is the blocker. Furthermore, blocking 
inferential knowledge can occur either (a) by means of 
destruction of the third "consideration" {paramaria) of the 
inferential sign (that would result in inferential knowledge) 
on the part of our having knowledge of the likes of deviation, 
or (b) through the (intentional) object having equal force (in 
the case of counterinference). 

Piirvapaksin: No. In the case of two counterinferences that 
contradict one another, the blocker would be an error about 
there being in fact equal force (equal evidence), in that in reality 
(factwise) there would be no equal force (i.e. were we to know 
all the evidence, we would see the one inference to be correct 
and the other to be erroneous). 

Objection: The blocker is the cognition that makes known the 
controversion of the probandum through there being cognized 
equal force (equal evidence with that supporting an original 
inference). And that cognition (the blocker) is just a bit of 
knowledge (not necessarily a bit of inferential knowledge). 

Piirvapaksin: That should not be alleged. For it is only 
cognition of there being equal force (in the case of a 
counterinference) that is the blocker. It is not (second-level) 
cognition of there being cognized (equal force or evidence). 
That is a (theoretically) cumbersome position and is unproved. 

Objection: It is just the bit of knowledge that there is deficiency 
with one or the other members (of a formal inference or nyaya) 
that does the blocking, in the case of counterinference. 

Piirvapaksin: That, too, should not be said. Being one or the 
other (as you say) involves the occurrence of something as cp 
that is not cp. And there being an (epistemic) flaw (dosa) is not 
a matter of something's being cognized as having the same 
locaHon or substratum as something occurring as <p that is not 
(p. This has the untoward consequence of the implosion of 
inference (altogether whenever counterinference is alleged). 
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since there could be (with any inference and putative 
counterinference) knowledge that one property (or the other) 
deviates (i.e. that the one or the other counterinference is 
wrong). 

Furthermore, it would be precisely the knowledge that 
there is equal force (or evidence), which comes to life through 
the knowledge that there really is deficiency in one or another 
member (of an original inference), that would be the blocker 
(in such cases). Otherwise, we would face the unfortunate 
circumstance of these cases being included in (the fallacy of) 
failure to show pervadedness (of the prover by the 
probandum, which is rightfully classified as distinct from 
"counterinference" as a fallacy). 

Comments: The reasoning here all seems both clear and cogent 
except, perhaps, the principled objection to the proposal of a 
disjunctive test for showing inference failure, to wit, being one 
or the other of the fallacies on the traditional list. The pUrvapaksin 
reasons that being the other means "not being oneself", 
something (p thought to be not cp in the context of the 
disjunction. This would seem to disallow the disjunctive form 
as illogical. Probably a better response would be that the false 
disjuncts are otiose and the definition cumbersome (gauvava). 

But the main problem with is, in brief, that cases of 
overriding success could not be identified according to its 
terms. In other ways, too, is vague. 

Text (Tirupati 175; Calcutta 989) 

atha anaikantika-adi-jhanaspa tat-tad-aniimiti-prati-bandhakatvam 
asadhakatvatn i tatha hi idam anaikantika-adi-jnanani etat- 
sadhpavattai/a etat-piiriisasya etat-kalina-etat-paksaka-aniiiniti- 
pratibandhakam etad-anaikantika-jhanatvat etad-anya-taj-jhana-vat 
iti cet na i etat-sadhyavattayaetat-paksakatva-anumiteh kadiicil lihga- 
bhramat prasiddhav api etat-kalina-etat-purusasya tadria-anumity- 
aprasiddheh i 
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Objection: (Showing) inference failure is (D* **) (showing) a 
cognition of indecisiveness or the like as blocking this or that 
bit of (putative) inferential knowledge. For in this way such 
cognition of indecisiveness or the like would block inferential 
knowledge as temporally indexed (etat-kalina) and as having 
(precisely) this (or that) inferential subject that would belong 
to (precisely) this (or that) person, in so far as it would have 
(precisely) this (or that) probandum, since it would be cognition 
of indecisiveness or the like as applying to (precisely) that, 
like cognition of something that is other to (the truth of 
precisely) that. 

Purvapaksin: No. Even were there well known to occur from 
error about an inferential sign sometimes (a notion of) 
inferential knowledge as having (precisely) this (or that) subject 
in so far as it would have (precisely) this (or that) probandum, 
no such inferential knowledge would be well known that 
belonged to (precisely) this (or that) person. 

Comments: Modally conceived, D® is flawed because it 
proposes the existence of something that is not known to 
occur, knowledge, namely, that is merely possible but not 
actual as belonging to some particular person. Nyaya 
countenances possible entities, but not any conceived in 
general without known instances. 

Text (Tinipati 176; Calcutta 989) 

na api samJcma-sadhpa-vi^ista-paksa-prati/aya-aianakatvam i bddha- 
viruddha-asiddhesu sadhpa-anadhikarane pakse satya-sddhya-pratity- 
aprasiddhelf vahnimati bdspe dhiima-bhramat vahny-anumite. 
satyatvac ca \ 

(The purvapaksin continues): Nor is (showing) inference failure 
(D’) (showing) a lack of generation of a correct notion of an 


* Reading aprasiddheh instead of prasiddhe with the Calcutta 

edition, p. 990. 
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inferential subject as qualified by a probandum. In the case of 
(the fallacies) the defeated (badha), the contradictory, and the 
unestablished, (a) the inferential subject, which is not a location 
of the probandum, would not be well known through 
confidence that there was a true probandum, and (b) there 
can be inferential knowledge of fire - which would be true - 
from an error about smoke when there is mist on (i.e. rising 
from) something that is (indeed) fiery. 

Comments: It is to be stressed that this is a purvapaksa or stretch 
of text devoted to opponent positions not necessarily endorsed 
by Gaiigesa himself, who, in this instance, would not find the 
true belief resulting from mistaking mist for smoke to be 
veritable inferential knoivledge (anumiti) albeit there really is 
fire where the mist is seen rising. A Mimaihsaka, especially of 
the Prabhakara camp, on the other hand, would, we may 
presume, see this as a case of knowledge, since error, on that 
view, is a matter of a failure to cognize (e.g. a failure to 
recognize the cognition of smoke as a memory when the visual 
presentation is of mist): all cognition is by nature veridical. 
The mist considered smoke is an error, an error founded in a 
failure to cognize the distinctness between a remembering of 
smoke and a perception of mist, but the inferential cognition 
of fire, I take it, is not an error on this view. Often Gahge^a 
presents Prabhakara views in a pfirvapak^, and probably we 
should see the current purvapaksin as a Prabhakara. 

Text (Tirupati 177; Calcutta 990) 

na ca anya eva vahnis tatra bhasate mana-abhavat iad-vahneh 
pratyabhijmnat eka-vyaktike tad-asambhavac ca i na ca sa anumitir 
linga-visayatvena bhramah anumitaii lihga-bhdne mana-abhavat i 
kith ca bhavo 'bhavo va ubhayam api prameyam iti satya-anumitau 
bhavatva-abhavatvavati prameyatva-jhane ekatra tayor abMvad asatya- 
anumitih syat na ca anyataratvam Uhgam tad-vyaptim aviduso 
'py anumiteh vyartha-vi^esanatvac ca 
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(The purvapaksin continues): And it is false that it is just 
another fire that is appearing in this case, because there is no 
argument (for that position) and because from recognition 
(i.e. later perceptual recognition) of the fire (that is appearing 
in the occurrent "inferential knowledge") that would be 
impossible with regard to that which has (as its object) a single 
individual. 

It is also false that the inferential knowledge would be an 
error in so far as the inferential sign is (taken as) its (or as part 
of its) object (its intentional object, visaya). For there is no 
argument (to that effect) with respect to the appearance of an 
inferential sign in the case of a bit of inferential knowledge. 

Moreover, we would have a false bit of inferential 
knowledge when there was really a true bit of inferential 
knowledge to the effect that whether a presence or an absence 
both (or either) would still be the object of knowledge, since 
the two (presence and absence of cp) do not occur with respect 
to one and same thing. And it is not the case that the inferential 
sign would be (taken to be) one or the other (the presence or 
the absence). For there can be inferential knowledge even on 
the part of someone who does not desire to know the pervasion 
(the entailment on which it relies), and such inferential 
knowledge would suffer from useless qualification. 

Comments: Here let me repeat that in my reading Gahgesa 
does not himself endorse the view that there would be genuine 
inferential knowledge in a case of dust, or mist, misperceived 
and mischaracterized as smoke from whose perception 
nevertheless a subject believes (rightly) that there is fire on a 
mountain at a place where there is indeed fire although 
unconnected causally to the dust actually perceived. 

But concerning the last point in the passage, Gahgesa should 
be taken to agree. There can be, he has told us earlier (in the 
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paksata section, Tirupati, p. 338^ that a person can have 
inferential knowledge without a desire to know. This is a 
traditionally recognized requirement appearing in the Nyaya- 
stitra commentaries on sutra 1.1.5, the so-called "inference 
sutra", but he rejects it on the basis of everyday inferences 
that we make just as a matter of course (inferring clouds 
automatically from the sound of thunder, for instance). 

Text (Tirupati 178; Calcutta 990) 

atha sadhya-vyapyatvam eva tatra tantram tatra ca badho na asti Hi 
cet tarhi kilta-Iingdd anumitau vahni-vyapyavattvam eva tantram 
vahni-uyapyath ca kirhcit tatra asty eva i atha kuta-Iihge vahni-vyapya- 
abhedah pratTyate i tatha ca vahnau kuta-lifiga-vyapaka-abhedo 'pi \ 
anyathn kutasya eva imhni-vySpyatva-apratJteh i eimth ca kuta-lihga- 
vyapako vahnitvena bhasata Hi vahny-anumitir asatya eva Hi cet na i 
vahni-vyapya-aloke dhuma-aropat yatra anumitih tatra asiddhi-bhede 
'satyatva-abhava-apatteh aloka-vyapake dhuma-ifyapaka-abhedat i 

Objection: The principle here in this case is just the being 
pervaded by (i.e. entailing) the probandum. And here there 
is no defeating {badha, i.e. the fallacy, the "defeated", where it 
is already known, e.g. that ~S<7). 

Purvapaksin: Then in the case of inferential knowledge from 
a misleading inferential sign (e.g. mist), the principle would 
be just the having of something that is pervaded by fire. And 
being pervaded by fire would indeed be in some way there. 

Objection: Non-difference from that which is pervaded by 
fire would be cognized with respect to (even) a misleading 
inferential sign. And so too would non-difference from a 
pervader of the misleading inferential sign with respect to 
fire. Otherwise, the misleading (inferential sign) itself would 

^ That is, Tirupati 1982, vol. 2, part 1 (as opposed to our current 
text, vol. 2, part 2): Tattvacintaniani, Anumana-Khanda, ed. N.S. 
Ramanuja Tatacharya, Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha Series 
33, vol. 2, part 1, Tirupati, 1982, p. 338. 
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not be cognized as pervaded by (as entailing) fire (a thesis 
controverted by the mist example). 

And in this way a pervading of a misleading inferential 
sign would appear to be fire; thus the inferential knowledge 
of fire would be simply untrue (i.e. not genuine as not produced 
by cognition of a genuine prover). 

Piirvapaksin: No. In cases of (putative) inferential knowledge 
such as with respect to light which is pervaded by fire (light 
entails fire), light on which smoke is (erroneously) 
superimposed, your view faces the difficulty that the 
knowledge would be untrue if (as we find in these cases) the 
instance were different from (the fallacy of) the unproven 
{asiddhi). The reason is that there is no difference between a 
pervading of smoke (entailing fire) and a pervading of light 
(entailing fire). 

Comments: Gangesa accepts some of the reasoning here, 
admitting disjunctive provers, e.g. being-smoke-or-light, being 
pervaded by (and therefore entailing) fire; see in this same 
chapter of the feivel at the beginning of the siddhanta section 
on "consideration" (Tirupati** 367; Calcutta 493). However, I 
repeat, I do not think he sees the mist case the same way as 
the piirvapaksin. This is made clear below, as Gangesa suggests 
what is wrong with the view, namely, that knowledge could 
occur by chance. 

Text (Tirupati 179; Calcutta 990) 

atha lingam anumiti-visayah niyamatah paksa-dharmata-jMna- 
visayatvat vydpti-jnana-visayatvat niyamena anumiti-viiesana-dhl- 
visayatvdc ca parvatatva-vat sadhya-vac ca i kirn ca eka- 
viiesanavattvena jnale viiesana-antara-dhi-samagrl tatra eva vi^ista- 
vaisistya-jnanam Hi dhuma-vi^ista eva vahni-vai^istya-anumitir Hi i 
nanv annmitau iryapakatva-bhdne anumity-avicchedah i na ca phall- 


Again, Tirupati 1982, vol. 2, part 1, p. 367. 
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bhuta-jilana-nyuna-visayasya eva paramar^asya anumiti-hetutvam 
gauravat i visaya-antara-sarhcaran na anumitir ity api na i 
paramariasya carama-karanatvat pratyaksa-adi-samagrito balavattvdc 
ca iti cet na i siddha-sadhana-vicchedSt i yady apy evarii Unga-am4e 
'pramdtve 'pi sadhya-pramatvat katham tasya asadhakatvam tatha 
apy uktam asadhakatvam asty eva iti cet astu tavad evam i tatha api 
daivat tatra dhuma-sattve katham tad-amie 'py asatyata i ata eva 
ardra-indhana-prabhavo vahnir dhuma-vyapako na anyah i na ca 
vahnitvena vyapakatvad anyo 'pi tatha i tena vinaapi dhuma-sattvat i 
evam baspe dhuma-bhramat dhuma-iryapako vahnir bhasate sa ca tatra 
na asty eva iti na sa anumitih satyd iti nirastam i daivat dhuma- 
sattve satyatvat i 

Objection (by objector-2 to the purvapaksin): The inferential 
sign by rule is (part of) the (intentional) object of inferential 
knowledge, since it is the object of knowledge of the inferential 
subject being qualified by the prover property and since it is 
(part of) the object of the thought that causes inferential 
knowledge in that by rule it is (part of) the object of the 
knowledge of pervasion, like being the mountain (the inferential 
subject in the stock example) and like being the probandum. 

Furthermore, the causal complex sufficient to bring about 
(samagri) the thought (the inferential knowledge) of another 
qualifier (of the inferential subject, namely, the probandum as 
qualifier, "the mountain is fiery"), given that it is (or has been) 
known as having the one qualifier (namely, the prover, the 
inferential sign), is in this case (in the case of inferential 
knowledge) just knowledge of a qualificational complex 
{vaiiistya) belonging to that which is qualified (viiista, to wit, 
the inferential subject). Hence there is inferential knowledge 
of it as qualified by fire in regard to precisely something that is 
qualified by smoke. 

Objection (by objector-3 to objector-2): With inferential 
knowledge, there is no discernment that the inferential 
knowledge is with regard to the (prior) knowing that there is a 
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pervader. Nor is the consideration {paramaria) that is the 
(immediate) cause of inferential knowledge itself solely the 
(intentional) object of anything that lacks the character of the 
knowledge (the inferential knowledge, that is) that is its result! 
Your view is (by comparison) cumbersome (gaurava). 

Reply (by objector-2): It is also wrong to think that inferential 
knowledge does not originate from transference (of the one) 
to another (intentional) object. Consideration is the final cause 
(of inferential knowledge), and the causal complex consisting 
of perception (of the inferential subject as possessing the prover 
property) and the rest (the embedding of the knowledge of 
the prover and of the pervasion) is sufficient because (only) it 
has the force (to bring it about). 

Purvapaksin: Wrong. The discernment would be by means of 
(the fallacy) "proving what is already known". 

Objection (by objector-2): Let us presume what you say is 
right. How is your understanding of showing inference failure 
to apply to the case (e.g. mist misperceived as smoke triggering 
knowledge of something as fiery which is indeed fiery) where 
the probandum is known (pramatva) although the portion 
regarding the inferential sign is not known (apramatva)? 

Purvapaksin: Okay, let what you insinuate be accepted so far 
as it goes. Nevertheless, given that by chance it could be true 
(genuine) concerning the smoke (the prover portion), why 
would it in that very portion be false? (The mist might have 
been smoke.) 

Just for this reason, fire that originates in wet fuel pervades 
(is entailed by) smoke, not something else. 

Objection: There is too something else like that, because, 
considering fire, there is a pervader. 

Purvapaksin: This, too, is wrong. Even without it (whatever 
it may be) there could be smoke. 
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Objection: From an error about smoke with respect to mist 
(where there really is fire), it is fire as a perv^ader of smoke 
that appears. And in the example this just does not occur. 
Therefore, this is not genuine (true) inferential knowledge. 

Ptlrvapaksin: This is to be. rejected in the fashion explained. 
By chance it could be true (genuine) concerning the smoke if 
there really were smoke (thus both smoke and fire at the spot 
indicated by the mist mistaken for smoke). 

Comments: The problem with the purvapaksin’s view is that 
knowledge does not arise by chance, although there may be 
by chance true belief. Knowledge is not just a cognition that 
happens to be true but rather one that is produced by a veritable 
pramana, a "knowledge source", perception, inference, analogy, 
or testimony, according to Nyaya. In my reading, the objection 
at the end gives the right view and the one Gahgesa wants us 
to see as right, albeit this comes in a purvapaksa. 

Next comes the siddhanta of the section, text where Gahgesa 
explicitly expresses his own views, taking himself to speak 
for the school. 

Text (Tirupati 182; Calcutta 992) 

ucyate \ sva-jmna-dasayam pakse sadhya-pratyaya-ajanakatvam 
asadhakatvam i tatha hi viniddhatva-adi-jmna-dasa-varti idam pakse 
sadhya-pratyaya-ajanakatvam viruddha-aditvat i paksa-viiesana- 
mahimna tad-dasayam pakse sadhya-pratyaya-ajanakatvam sidhyati i 
badhita-adav api liiigatva-bhramat pakse sadhya-pratyaya-janakatvam 
iti na pratiyogy-aprasiddhya sadhya-aprasiddhih i 

Gahgesa: We answer. (Showing) inference failure is (D'°) 
(showing) a lack of generation of a notion of a probandum 
with respect to an inferential subject on the occasion when 
that is known as that (namely, as a putative inferential subject). 

For example, this non-generation of a notion of a 
probandum with respect to the subject would occur on an 
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occasion when there would be known (any of the fallacies) 
the contradictory and the rest, since they are (what they are, 
namely) the contradictory and the others. The non-generation 
of a notion of the probandum with respect to the subject is 
proved on such an occasion through a surfeit of qualifiers of 
the subject. 

Also, there is generation of a notion of the probandum 
with respect to the inferential subject in the case of the defeated 
and the like, because of an error with respect to the inferential 
sign (in cases of these fallacies). Thus it is false that the 
probandum is not well known through the counterpositive 
being not well known. 

Comments: Showing that an inference falls to the fallacy of 
the defeated (badha or badhita) does not involve a proof of 
inference failure. It is simply known in advance that ~Sa, which 
knowledge blocks inference to Sa. For example, we would 
accept no proof to the conclusion that fire is cold because we 
know in advance that fire is not cold. 

Many of the definitions aired in the purvapaksa now appear 
flawed for an additional reason, namely, that even when it is 
the negation, or counterpositive, of the probandum that is 
known (~Sfl) because a putative inference falls to the defeated 
or another fallacy, nevertheless we are in such cases familiar 
with the probandum taken with respect to the inferential 
subject (to echo the earlier language) even though it is false. 

Text (Tirupati 188; Calcutta 994) 

pad va anumiti-pratibandhakata-avacchedaka-rupavattvam 
asadhakatvam i tatha hi idantm idam anumiti-pratibandhakata- 
avacchedaka-rupavat anaikantika-aditvat jhana-vat i anumiti- 
pratibandhakata-avacchedakarh ca ruparhjnane visayataya anaikantika- 
aditvam eva i na ca sadhya-avisesah upadhi-visayasya anumeyatvat 
toyatvena pipasa-upasamana-samarthata-avacchedaka-rupa-paratva- 
anumana-vat \ 
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(Gangesa continues): Alternatively, (showing) inference failure 
is (D“) (showing) something taking the form of a specifier of 
what it is to be a blocker of inferential knowledge. For example, 
this now (i.e. some fallacy or other) has the form of a specifier 
of what it is to be a blocker of inferential knowledge, since it 
is (an instance of the fallacy) the indecisive or the like, like a 
cognition. 

Further, a specifier of what it is to be a blocker of inferential 
knowledge is something that with respect to the (putative) 
knowledge is just being (the fallacy) the indecisive or the like 
in so far as its (intentional) object is concerned. And this is not 
the absence of a particular probandum, since a particular upadhi 
(accident or inferential undercutter) could be inferred, like the 
inference that is about that which specifies the capacity to 
quench thirst considering water. 

Comments: A cognition is "indecisive" considering whether 
it is true or false, although the default is that at least 
presentational experiences (anubhava, which is one of two 
broad kinds of occurrent cognition, jnana, the other being 
remembering, smarana) are true or veridical. 

The first inference illustrates proving inference failure 
where any of the fallacies discussed can play the role of 
vitiator. The second inference suggests that when there is 
inference failure, the story may not be over, since whether or 
not there is present an upadhi, such as wet fuel in the context 
of an inference from fire to smoke, the probandum (smoke), 
although its prover (fire) would be undercut in an unqualified 
form, would be present thanks to it coupled with the upadhi 
(wet fuel). If a person has a certain disease, water will not 
quench her thirst. And so for thirst-quenching there has to be 
fulfilled both the conditions of (a) water, and (b) the thirsty 
person not having the disease. 
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Text (Tirupati 189; Calcutta 996) 

anye tv anaMntika-hadhita-vinuidhesv avyapyam vyapyatva-asiddhe 
'mikantikatvam sva-rupa-asiddhi-sat-pratipaksa-asadharanesu dasS- 
vi4ese anumiti-pratibandhaka-jmna-visayatvam asadhakatvam i na 
ca evam anaikantiko asddhaka Hi saha-prayoga-anupapattih i tatra 
avydpyatvasya asadhaka-^abda-arthatvat \ asadhakata-ananugame 'pi 
ca hetv-abhasatvam anugatam eva yasya jnanam anumiti- 
pratibandhakarii tasya hetvabhasatvad iti i 

(Gangesa continues): But others say the following. 

Nydya faction: (Showing) inference failure is, in the case of 
the indecisive, the defeated, and the contradictory, (D’^) 
(showing) a lack of pervasiveness; for non-establishment of 
pervasiveness, it is (D‘^) (showing) indecisiveness; for non¬ 
establishment by nature (of the inferential subject ruling out 
the probandum), counterinference, and the unexampled (lack 
of inductive evidence, asHdMram), it is on particular occasions 
(D^) to be the (intentional) object of a cognition that blocks 
inferential knowledge. 

And it is not the case that in this way it would be 
impossible in the context of a formal reconstruction that the 
indecisive be the disprover. For, in this case the meaning of 
the word "disprover" would be the non-pervasiveness. 

Moreover, although (showing) inference failure is not a 
uniform notion, what it is to be a non-genuine prover 
(hetvabhasatva) is uniform indeed. For, knowledge of something 
blocks inferential knowledge if it is a hetvabhasa. 

Comments: Inference failure cannot be analysed as a single 
universal or kind, according to the Nyaya faction. 
Nevertheless, to point out that a putative prover is pseudo-, a 
hetv-abhasa, does invariably block inferential knowledge. 
Surely, Gangesa is to be taken to agree with this last point 
although not with the disjunctive view of the Nyaya faction. 
He has, after all, just given a couple of uniform or unitive 
definitions of showing inference failure, and D” above. 
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Introduction 

The present paper represents the fourth and final part of my 
translation with annotation of the "Verbal Suffix Section" 
(Akhyatavada) of the "Language Chapter" (Sabda-Khanda) 
of Gahgesa's Tattvacintamani (TC). The purpose of this project 
is to clarify the philosophy of language belonging to the early 
stage of Navya-Nyaya.' The three preceding parts of my 
translation and annotation are Wada (2007a, 2012, 2013). Apart 
from them, Wada (2006a, 2014) has analysed Gahgesa's theory 
of the suffixes of finite verbs. 

Part (1) of this paper appeared in 2007. Since then there 
have been published several important works for my project; 
I have mentioned them in the introduction of each part. In 
this paper Diaconescu (2012) should be added to important 
avenues of research. 

The present paper deals with Gahgesa's conclusion. It is 
not the case that his conclusion completely differs from the 

' Since I regard Udayana as the founder of Navya-Nyaya, the 
early stage of Navya-Nyaya covers Udayana up to Gahgesa. On 
the founder of Navya-Nyaya, see Wada (2007b; 9-23), which 
includes Wada (1999, 2001, 2004). 
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traditional and new views. At the end of the "Verbal Suffix 
Section" Gangesa states only a salient point which differs from 
those views. He seems to accept whatever points he has not 
refuted in the previous discussion concerning those views. 
Wada (2014) clarifies those points which are not mentioned in 
Gahgesa's final statement but should form his conclusion. 

Text, Commentary, and Contents 

In translating the "Verbal Suffix Section" I have used the 
Sanskrit text included in Tattvacintamani of Gangesa Upadhi/aya, 
4 vols., edited with Aloka of Jayadeva Misra and Rahasya of 
Mathuranatha, by Kamakhyanatha Tarkavagisa, Vrajajivan 
Prachyabharati Granthamala 47, Delhi: Chaukhamba Sanskrit 
Pratishtan, 1990. In this book the "Verbal Suffix Section" is 
accompanied by Jayadeva's Aloka and not by Rahasya. I have 
consulted Aloka. 

The argument presented in the "Verbal Suffix Section" can 
be divided as follows.^ Numbers in brackets refer to page 
and line numbers of Tattvacintamani of Gangesa Upadhyaya, 4* 
vol., 2"'^ part.^ 

A. Introduction: the presentation of the Nyaya view 
(pp. 819,1-820,1) 


^ Wada (2012: 529) has slightly revised the division of the Sanskrit 
text presented in Wada (2bo6a: 73, 2007a: 415). Accordingly, 
when I have referred to the parts in the section on Basic Concepts 
in the present paper, I have made use of this revised division of 
the text. 

^ The Sanskrit text of the Akhyatavada is divided according to 
the parts of the translation. The divided texts are provided in 
the footnotes to those corresponding parts with the following 
alterations: karttr -> kartr, the same treatment for its declensions; 
sankltya -> samkhya, the same treatment for its declensions; 
sankhyeya samkhyeya, the same treatment for its declensions; 
akanks—> akamks-; tatparyya -> tatparya. 
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The Mimaihsa View (pp. 820,1-826,13) 

The Nyaya Refutation (pp. 826,13-830,8) 

The View of the Author of Ratnakoia (pp. 830,9-831,13) 

The Refutation to the Author of Ratnakosa (pp. 831,13- 
833,1)'* * 

The Grammarians' Refutation to the Nyaya View 
(pp. 833,1-834,4)5 

The Nyaya Response to F (pp. 834,4-836,3) 

The Nyaya View in Detail (pp. 836,3-846,4) 

Hl-7: The Traditional Nyaya View (pp. 836,4-844,8) 
H8: The Navya-Nyaya View (pp. 844,9-845,10)* 

H9: Gahgesa's Final View (pp. 845,10-846,2) 

Part H includes the views of traditional Nyaya^ and new 

•* Since the author of Ratnakosa is a Naiyayika (D. Bhattacharya 
1958: 76-78), part E turns out to be a refutation by other 
Naiyayikas who hold that a verbal suffix denotes effort. It may 
not be improper to regard part E as Ganges's refutation. 

5 I have hypothetically followed Bhatta (2005: 895) on who the 
advocate of part F is. Bhatta (2005: 264-65) groups parts F and G 
together and regards the opponents therein as a Grammarian. 
To be sure, the opponent in part G is the grammarian because of 
the indicating sign iti vaiySkaramh; but the opponent in part F 
does not show a sure sign by which he can be judged to belong 
to a particular school. Part F discusses the meaning of verbal 
suffixes and the three tenses, and this issue is not limited 
exclusively to the Grammarian school. Part F may function as 
an introduction to the Grammarians' theory. 

* This part starts with navmas tii (the new Naiyayikas, on the 
other hand), which may suggest that Navya-Nyaya had already 
been originated in Gahgesa's time. It is not for this reason but 
for other reasons that I agree that Navya-Nyaya existed before 
him. It is one thing how Gahgesa sees his own view, and it is 
another how we describe his view within the context of the history 
of Indian philosophy. On this issue, see Wada (2007b: 9-23). 

’’ It is a problem whether the "traditional view of Nyaya" dealt 
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Nyaya as well as Gangesa's conclusion. The present paper 
deals with part H.* * 

Basic Concepts’ 

In order to understand the present translation and annotation, 
it is necessary to have a clear understanding of the concepts 
of akhyata (verbal suffix), effort (yatna, prayatna), the signifying 
function of a word (vrtti), verbal understanding {sabdabodha, 
^abdajmna), and meaning (artha). For lack of space, I will give 
only a brief explanation of them here. 

(A) Akhyata 

The word akhyata has two meanings: the finite verb and the 
personal ending of the finite verb (tiN suffix).’® Gangesa's 
argument with the Mimarhsa and Grammarian schools is 
confined to an analysis of the second of these two meanings. 
Unless otherwise specified, the suffixes he discusses are those 

-> with in part H belongs to the Pracina-Nyaya or not. It may 
represent the Nyaya view held between the periods of Udayana 
and Gaiige^a. Since I regard Udayana as the founder of Navya- 
Nyaya, the traditional Nyaya is pre-GangeSa Navya-Nyaya. 
On the founder of Navya-Nyaya, see Wada (2007b; 9-23), which 
includes Wada (1999, 2001, 2004). 

* Wada (2007a) deals with parts A and B; Wada (2012) with parts 
C, D, and E; Wada (2013) with parts F and G. 

’ This section is a reproduction of Wada (2007a; Basic Concepts) 
with some revisions: fns. 12 and 18 are slightly revised by means 
of adding the information from Diaconescu (2012); fn. 17 is 
added here as in Wada (2012: Basic Concepts); (a) akhyata the 
second paragraph in Wada (2012: 530) is slightly revised here. 
On these two meanings, see Joshi (1993: 22). He reports that 
Mimamsanyayaprakaia (MNP), which was written in the 
seventeenth century, uses the word in the second sense listed 
above. But TC shows earlier use of the word in this sense. On tiN 
suffixes, see Panini's AstadhyayJ (P) 3.4.78; Abhyankar and 
Shukla (1977: 197). 
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used in the active voice and the present tense. He discusses 
the meaning of verbal suffixes used in the passive voice in 
parts F and G of the "Verbal Suffix Section". 

Navya-Naiyayikas, including Gahgesa, hold that a verbal 
suffix denotes effort, while Mimarhsakas of the Bhatta School” 
hold that it denotes operation {vyapara), whether internal or 
external.'^ Internal operation, which Navya-Naiyayikas regard 
as effort, occurs in the soul {atman). External operation, which 
occurs in the body and things, is perceived by the sense-organs. 
Navya-Naiyayikas generally call this operation action (kriya). 
The Grammarians (paninlya) argue that a verbal suffix denotes 
an agent.^^ Navya-Naiyayikas and Mimarhsakas accept Panini's 

” The view of the Prabhakara school is briefly referred to and 
refuted at the end of part C. 

” The operation of Vedic injunctions is not discussed here. 
However, since the Mimamsakas' method of interpreting 
sentences in conunon usage is based on their exegesis of Vedic 
sentences, we have to consider this exegesis in order to follow 
their arguments as presented in the "Verbal Suffix Section". On 
their exegesis, see Edgerton (1929). The verbal suffixes of Vedic 
injunctions denote the word-efficient-force (^abdihMvanO) which 
resides in the injunctions themselves. On the "word-efficient- 
force", see MNP, no. 4 and Edgerton (1929:40). Diaconescu (2012: 
47) points out the differences of the Mimamsakas' views on 
what the term bMvana means. According to him, Kumarila and 
Parthasarathi use it in the sense of operation {vyapdra) or action 
(kriya), MandanamiSra and Umbekabhatta in the sense of 
operation and effort (krti), and SomeSvara or Khandadeva in the 
sense of effort. (Diaconescu renders krti as effort, while I have 
rendered it as resolution. Effort is a rendering of yatna, which is 
used as a synonym for krti in the Nyaya discussion of the 
meaning of verbal suffixes. Based upon this, Diaconescu seems 
to render krti as effort.) 

To be precise, in Panini's grammar a verbal suffix denotes the 
agent, the object, or - in the case of intransitive roots - action 
itself. See P3.4.69: lah karmani ca bhave cakarmakebhyah. Vasu (1977 
[1891]: 584) translates this sutra as follows: "The tense-affixes 
called la are used in denoting the object and the agent; and after 
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grammar in general, but when they disagree with the 
grammarians, and with one another, they attempt to prove 
their own views by analysing common linguistic usage, in this 
case the usage of the finite verb. 

(B) EFFORT (YATNA, PRAYATNA) 

Effort, which is regarded as the meaning of a finite verbal 
suffix by Navya-Naiyayikas, is one of twenty-four kinds of 
qualities (gunas), and we know of its existence in the soul 
through inference. Nyaya holds that knowledge or cognition 
(jnam) causes desire (iccha), which produces effort, which in 
turn brings about action.'"* To understand the relation among 
cognition, desire, and effort, let us consider the case in which 
we quench our thirst with water. First, we must know that 
water can remove our thirst and recognize that there is some 
water within our reach. Second, we must have the desire to 
take and drink some water. If we have no desire, action does 
not take place. However, due to certain reasons we do not 
always take action immediately after we have such a desire. 
For instance, there may be dead insects in the water and so 

-> intransitive verbs, they denote the action as well as the agent". 
This means that when transitive verbs are used in the active 
voice, the suffixes denote the agent; when these verbs are used 
in the passive, the suffixes denote the object. On this issue, see 
also Cardona (1975: 266). 

For the causal relahonship among these four, Marui (1987: 145- 
46 and notes 24, 26) gives two Sanskrit references and their 
explanation. One is from Udayana's Nyayakusumanjali (NKu) 
5.7: pravrttih krtir evatra sa cecchato yatai ca sa i taj jmnarh ... ii, 
and the other from Nyayasiddhantadtpa (p. 74,1-4): 
pravrttiparavakyairavanantaram prayojyasya tattadarthasam- 
bandhatryaparSnukularii cestam paiyams tatasthah svacestdyam krteh 
krtau ca ciktrsaya^ cikirsayam samiinadhikaranasamanavisayaka- 
jmmsyaivavadhrtakaranabhava iti prayojyasyapi tatkaranlbhutam 
jnamm anumaya tasya jnanasya vakyajanyatSpravrttau 
janayitavydyUm ^abdavyUpdratvam cSvadhUrayati. For a translation 
of the former passage, see Cowell (1980: 71) and N. Dravid (1996- 
433). 
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on. Hence, we can infer that there must be an intervening 
factor which is produced by the preceding desire and which 
brings about the action of drinking. That factor is effort. 

Note that effort is often designated as resolution (krti) in 
the Navya-Nyaya discussion on the meaning of a verbal suffix. 
Udayana states in his Nyayakusumanjali (NKu) that resolution 
is nothing more but effort, a statement quoted by Gaiigesa in 
part B2 of his "Verbal Suffix Section". 

(C) THE SIGNIFYING FUNCTION (VRTTI) 

Any meaningful linguistic unit, or morpheme, as well as any 
word possesses the signifying function and thus can mean 
something. Navya-Nyaya accepts only two kinds of signifying 
function: the denotative function {iakti) and the indicative 
function {laksana)P For instance, when we hear the word iaiin 
(the moon) at night, this word first reminds us of the moon in 
the sky; furthermore it reminds us of a rabbit {iaia). In this 
case the moon is the direct meaning of the word, and the 
function pointing to this meaning is called denotative. A rabbit 
is the indirect meaning of the word, and the function pointing 
to it is called indicative. 

(D) VERBAL UNDERSTANDING (SABDABODHA, 

SAbdajnAna) 

The concept of verbal understanding is quite often utilized in 
analysing the meaning of language units, e.g. a root {dhatii), 

Cf. NyclyasiddhclntamuktcivalT (NSM), p. 292,3: vrtti4 ca 
^aktilaksandnyatarah samhandhah. See also Matilal (1968: 25). The 
indicative function is defined as the relation with the denoted 
object/meaning (NSM k. 82ab: laksana ^akyasambandhas . . . i). To 
explain this definition, when word A denotes meaning B and 
further indicates the meaning C, the indicative function of A 
reaches C through B. This function also represents the relation 
between A and C. The relation between A and B is expressed by 
"the denoted object" in the definition; the relation between B 
and C by "the relation" in the definition. 
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suffix {pratyaya), nominal base (pratipadika), case-ending {sUP), 
and so on. Since we cannot determine the meaning of an 
isolated verbal suffix such as -ti, we have to deal with a 
complete word, such as pacati ([he] cooks). From pacati we 
obtain a verbal understanding which has some content or 
structure. Gahgesa and his opponents presuppose that all of 
this understanding is generated only by the word pacati-, they 
attempt to find the correspondence between the constituents 
of the understanding we obtain on hearing pacati and the 
linguistic constituents, such as the verbal suffix, which make 
up this word. 

There are three competing views of verbal understanding 
which identify different elements in a sentence as being 
prominent. According to the first view, the meaning of the 
noun in the nominative case is predominant 
iprathamantiSrthamukhyavisesyaka^cibdabodha); according to the 
second view, the meaning of the verbal suffix is predominant 
(akhyatarthamukhyavi^esyakasabdabodha); according to the third 
view the meaning of the root is predominant 
{dhatvarthamukhyaviiesyakaiabdabodha)}^ The Nyaya school 
upholds the first view; the Mimaihsa school the second; and 
the Grammarian school the third. 

Take the sentence caitrah pacati as an example. Let us see 
what Navya-Nyaya regards as the verbal understanding 
brought about through hearing this sentence. The word caitra 
denotes a person called Caitra; the case-ending -h (sU) denotes 
the number of Caitras; the root pac denotes the action of 
cooking ipaka)-, the suffix -ti denotes effort. Effort generates 
the action of cooking. This relation between effort and cooking 

Cf. Rao (1969: 4-34). The expression of verbal understanding 
may appear to represent its structure, but this is not accepted by 
some schools of Indian philosophy, i.e. those schools subsumed 
under the term "Indian Realism", such as Nyaya, Vai^esika, 
and Mimarhsa. This point will be referred to later on under (E). 
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is not denoted by any meaningful unit of the sentence, but it 
is understood from the juxtaposition of the two units, pac and 
-ti. Similarly, the relation of the effort and Caitra is 
understood; he (i.e. his atman) possesses effort. Finally, the 
sentence generates the understanding "Caitra is the possessor 
of effort conducive to cooking" (pakanukulaprayatnavan cailah)^ 

Mimarhsakas, on the other hand, present the following 
verbal understanding as generated from the same sentence: 
"There is productive operation conducive to cooking and 
residing in Caitra" {caitranistha pakanukiila bhSvana). 
Grammarians give the following analysis: "There is operation 
conducive to the softening of the cooked substance and 
occurring in Caitra" {caitrRirayakah viklittyanukulo vyaparah). 
Here I have only briefly illustrated how the three schools 
analyse verbal understanding.’* 


This type of verbal understanding is presented as Udayana's 
view in NKu, p. 531,4: pSkanukulavartamanaprayatnavan. 

For example, it has not been illustrated how tense and mood are 
expressed, what the suffix a inserted between pac and -ti denotes, 
and so forth. For a general illustration of verbal understanding, 
see Rao (1969: 4-34) and Joshi (1993: 29-36). Cardona (1975) 
discusses whether or not paraphrase and the analysis of verbal 
understanding decisively serve to assign partial meanings to 
the constituents of a sentence or word, such as a root and a 
suffix. Cardona (1975: 272) remarks that the different schools 
assign meanings in different ways, based on their particular 
backgrounds, premises, and aims. Diaconescu (2012: 30, 35, 37) 
points out a difference between the Nyaya view and the 
Mimarhsa and Grammarians views. The former view takes a 
preceding meaning element placed in the expression of verbal 
understanding as the qualifier {vi4esana), and the following 
element as the qualificand, as stated above. The latter views, on 
the other hand, respectively take productive operation and 
operation (or, action) as the qualificands, and all the other 
meaning elements as their (direct or indirect) qualifiers. 
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(E) MEANING (ARTHA) 

Finally, I would like to call the reader's attention to the word 
"meaning", which appears throughout my translation. This 
word does not always stand for "mental representation" in 
the Indian context. Nyaya, Vaisesika, and Mimaihsa hold the 
view that knowledge or cognition (jnana) has no content in 
itself {nirakaravada) and that recognizing an object means that 
a cognitive relation occurs between the cognition and the object 
{grdhyagrahakabhava). For example, when for these three schools 
the meaning of the root pac is said to be the action of cooking, 
this does not refer to the understanding of cooking or the 
concept of cooking but rather refers to the physical action of 
cooking which takes place in the outer world. Even the 
expression of verbal understanding {iabdabodha) does not 
represent the structure of understanding or cognition itself 
but the structure of part of the outer world. 

By contrast, the Grammarian school maintains that 
knowledge has content.*’ For this school the expression of 
verbal understanding represents the structure of the 
understanding. This expression also represents the structure 
of a phenomenon in the outer world as long as the 
understanding corresponds to this phenomenon. When I am 
referring to this sense of "meaning" in the course of my 
translation, I have provided a footnote. 

A Translation with Annotation of the 
Akhyatavada of Tattvacintamani 

H. THE NYAYA view IN DETAIL 

Hl:^° The traditional theory [of Nyaya], on the other hand, is 

*’ The Vijnanavada school of Buddhism also takes this position. 
Gahgesa does not debate with the followers of this school and 
other Sakaravadins in the "Verbal Suffix Section". 

TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 836,4-837,1: sampradayas tu 
samkhyeyamatrasSkamksapi sariikhya bhavandnvayinaivdnveti 
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as follows: even though number has expectancy with regard to 
all suitable to be counted/' the number [denoted by the verbal 
suffix] is related with the relatum {anvayin) of productive 
operation (bhavana). This is because [the number and what is 
suitable to be counted are related with one another] through 
the relation of being obtained from one and the same meaningful 
linguistic unit (pada). Productive operation, being a kind of 
operation (vyapara),^ requires the unqualified {^uddJui) meaning^ 
of a nominal base (pratipadika), and not the object, instrument, 
and so forth, because they [i.e. the object, instrument, and others] 
are understood as the possessors of operation on the basis of 
the second case-ending, and so forth. That is why even the 
object, and so forth, do not [further] require operation. 
Therefore, operation is related with what is indicated by [a 
word associated with] the first [case-ending], since [the meaning 
of] a nominal base is also required by operation in order that 

-> ekapadopattatvapratyasatteh. bhavana ca vyaparaivena ^uddltatii 
pratipadikartham akamksati na tu karmakaramdi dvitiyadina tasya 
vyapdravattvenopasthiteh. ala eva karmady api na vyapdram 
akdriiksati. alah prathamdnirddistenaiva bhdvandnvayah 
prdtipadikasyapi kriyanvaydrlhath^''^ vydparakamksitatvat. 4uddhai 
cdgnind caitras tandulam pacatlty atra kartd caitrena pacyate tandula 
ity atra karma alas tatraiva bhdvananvaya Hi sathkhydnvayo 'pi 
tatraiva. lad uklatii, yatft yarn bhavandnudhavati taiii lam sathkhyapJli 
sthitir Hi. (*" TC, p. 386,10 reads kriydtwayartha, which seems to 
be a mistake.) 

Number is a quality (guna), so it cannot exist without its locus, 
i.e. a substance (dravya) which is countable. "The number 
existing in the agent" {kartrgatd samkhyd) means the number of 
the agent. 

Productive operation is one variety of operation. On this, see 
Introduction: Basic Concepts: (a) akhydta. 

On the specific sense of "meaning", see Basic Concepts: (E) 
Meaning {artha). An unqualified meaning is a meaning or 
existence which is given no function of action generator {kdraka), 
such as object, instrument, and so forth. On action generators, 
see Wada (2007a: 421 fn. 31). 
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[the meaning] be related with action {kriya). The unqualified 
[meaning of the word associated with the first case-ending] is 
the agent in the case of agnim caitras tandidarh pacati ("Caitra 
cooks rice with fire"), and it is the object in the case of caitrem 
pacyate tamiulah ("Rice is cooked by Caitra"). Therefore, since it 
is that [agent, i.e. Caitra,] that is related with productive 
operation, it is that [agent] that is related with the number 
[denoted by the verbal suffix -ti of pacati]. The following is said: 

It is concluded that whatever productive operation chases 
after, the number also chases after.^'* 

H2.1:“ [Some’'’] will [argue] the following: in the case of caitras 
tandulatii pacati ("Caitra cooks rice with fire"), the relation of 
productive operation with Caitra is possible, because [he is] 
the locus {asraya) [of productive operation]. In the case of 
caitrem tandulah pacyate ("Rice is cooked by Caitra"), productive 
operation is not related with rice by [the relation of] objectness 
(visayata),^'^ because effort has operation conducive to the 

A similar expression appears in NKu, p. 537,3-4: yam yam 
bhUvananveti tarn tain sariikhyUpiti sthiteh . . . 

TC, vol. 4/2, p. 837,1-9: syad etat caitras tandulatii pacatity atra 
bhavantlnvayai caitre sambhavati nirayatvdt, caitrena tandulah 
pacyate ity atra bhdvananvayas tandulasya na visayatayd yatnasya 
viklittyanukillavydparavisayatvat. visayatvenUnvaye vd tandulatii 
pacatity atrdpi tandulasya visayatvena bhdvandnvaya iti tadgataiva 
satiikliyd sydt ndirayatayd tatrdvrtte^ caitre 'pi na yatnanvayah 
trtiyiirthayatnenavaruddliatvdt ity ananvitaiva tatra bhavand. acetane 
ca blidvandnvaydbhdvdt katliatii satiikhyd-nvayaniyama iti. 

Thev hold that the suffixes of finite verbs, in the active voice or 
in the passive voice, denote effort or productive operation. This 
view is also maintained in the answer H2.2 to H.2.1. The Bhatta 
school of Mimamsa also holds this view. On the Mimarhsa view, 
see Yoshimizu (2006: 309, 2007, 2012); Manikana, p. 86,6-7. 
Objectness is the relation of operation to rice, and not the reverse. 
A relation in Navya-Nyaya bears upon "direction" unless it is 
symmetrical. On the Navya-Nyaya concept of relation, see Wada 
(1990: 66-67, 2007b: 28 fn. 16). 
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softening [of rice] for [its own] object.^® Or if [productive 
operation] is related [with rice] by [the relation of] objectness 
(visayatva), rice is related with productive operation as the 
object even in the case of tandularii pacati ("[Caitra] cooks rice"). 
Hence, it is the number existing in that [rice] that would be 
[denoted by the verbal suffix -ti of pacati]. [The relation of 
productive operation with rice is] not locusness (a^rayata),^'^ 
because ]productive operation] does not occur in that [rice]. 
The relation of effort even with Caitra is impossible, because 
effort which is the meaning of the third [case-ending]^ has 
already been related [with him in the case of caitrena tandulah 
pacyate]. Hence, productive operation [denoted by the suffix 
-te] remains unrelated in that [case]. How can the rule of the 
relation of the number be [formulated], since the relation of 
productive operation cannot subsist in the case of insentient 
[agents]? [In other words, such a rule carmot be formulated.] 

H2.2:3’ [The advocate of the traditional view will answer: This 


In short, the object of productive operation, or effort, is operation, 
or action (kriya), and not rice. 

” Locusness is the relation of a property to its locus, and not the 
reverse. See also fn. 28. 

According to Panini, the third case-ending denotes the agent or 
the instrument. Cf. P 2.3.18: kartrkaramyos trtlya. On a translation 
of this siitra, see Vasu (1977 [1891]: 285). According to the Navya- 
Naiyayika, on the other hand, it denotes agentness or 
instrumentness (karamtva). Agentness is the state of being 
possessor of effort (yatnavattva), which is identical with effort. 
On this identification, see Wada (2006b); K. Bhattacharya (2010). 

TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 837,9-838,8: m, yatnavi4esye satnkhyammyat, 
caitras tandulam pacatity atra tandiilasya karmatvenanvaynt 
tandulavrttiphalajanakavyaparajanakayatnairayai caitra iti 
pratlyata^^’ iti sa eva viiesyah. caitrena pacyate tandula ity atra 
caitravrttiyatnajanyavyaparajanyaphalasrayas tandulam prattyata'^' 
iti yatnasya paramparayil tandula eva visesyah. evan ca yady apy 
ubhayatraiva caitrah karta tandulah karma tathdpi yatnaviiesye 
sathkhySnvyah. acetane 'pi ratho gramarii gacchatity atra 
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is] not correct, because the number [denoted by the verbal 
suffix] is related to the qualificand^^ {viiesya) of effort. Since in 
the case of caitras tandidam pacati ("[Caitra] cooks rice") rice is 
related with objectness (kamiatva), it is understood that Caitra 
is the locus of effort producing operation producing the result 
[i.e. softening] which takes place in rice. Hence, it is he who is 
the qualificand. Since in the case of caitrem tandulah pacyate ("Rice 
is cooked by Caitra") it is understood that rice is the locus of 
the result [i.e. softening] produced by operaHon produced by 
effort which exists in Caitra. Hence, it is rice that is indirectly 
the qualificand [of effort]. As a result, even though Caitra is the 
agent and rice is the object in both cases, the number [denoted 
by the verbal suffix -ti of pacati or -te of pacyate] is related with 
the qualificand of effort. In the case of insentient [agents] too, 
e.g. in the case of ratho gramath gacchati ("The chariot goes to the 
village"), it is understood that the chariot is the locus of operation 
producing the result [i.e. the contact of the chariot with the village] 
of going which (i.e. result) exists in the village; in the case of 
rathena gamyate gramah ("The village is approached by the 
chariot"), [it is understood that] the village is the locus of the 
result produced by operation which takes place in the chariot. 
Even in these cases, the number is related with the qualificand. 

H3:^ It should not be argued that if thus [in the cases of caitras 

-> gramavrttigamanaphalajanakavyapHrairayo ratliah pratlyate, rathena 
gamyate grdma ity atra rathavrttivyaparajanyaphala^rayo grama iti 
tatrapi viiesye samkhyanvayah. (TC, p. 837,12 reads pratlyate, 
which is a mistake of samdhi.) 

The qualificand is that of verbal understanding {iabdahodha), 
which is often called the analysis, the interpretation, or the 
meaning of the sentence concerned. In the Nyaya system of verbal 
understanding the meaning of the noun in the nominative case 
is prominent and is designated as the qualificand. On this, see 
Basic Concepts: (D) Verbal Understanding. 

TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 838,8-840,4: na caivam yatnasya vyaparasya ca 
viSesye samkhyanvaye niyamakam ananugatam iti vacyam. 
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tandulatii pacati ("[Caitra] cooks rice") or ratho gramarit gacchati 
("The chariot goes to the village")] the number is related to 
the qualificand of effort or operation [respectively], there is 
no determinant [of the qualificand] common [to both cases] 
Since the number is related to the qualificand of the object 
(visaya) of the speaker's intention (tatparya) with reference to 
the verbal suffix, that [object] is either effort or operation.^^ In 
the case of caitrem supyate ("Sleeping is done by Caitra"), Caitra 
is not the qualificand of productive operation, because the 
meaning^^ of the third [case-ending], [i.e. productive 
operation,] has been already associated [with him]. In that 

-> akhyStatStparyavisayasya viiesye saiiikhyanvayat sa ca ’^yatno 
vynparo^’ va. caitrem supyata ity atra caitro m bhavanaviiesyah 
trtiyarthavaruddhatvat. karma ca latra nasty evato dhatvartha eva 
bhavanaviiesyah phalatvad visayatvad veti tatra sanikhyanvyah. 
dvivacanabahuvacanayos tatrasadhutvam eva. tad uktam. 
"aksepalabhye sarhkhyeye nabhidhanasya kalpana. 
samkhyeyamatralabhe 'pi sakaritksena vyavasthitih" iti. idam eva ca 
kartuh karmanaS caksepalabhyatvam yad bhavanavisesyatve sati 
prathamantapadopasthapyatvam ita tu samkhyaliiigakanumiti- 
visayatvam anumitya samkhyeyamatragatatvena samkhyapratUeh. 
('" TC, p. 389,1 reads yatrmvyaparo, which seems to be a mistake.) 
We have arrived a temporary conclusion that the number 
denoted by the verbal suffix is related to the qualificand of effort 
or operation in the verbal understanding. Effort and operation 
are the qualifiers (vi^esam). In the former case Caitra is treated 
as the qualificand of effort; in the latter case the village as the 
qualificand of operation. Now the anticipated objection is: what 
is the determinant of the qualificands in these two cases? To put 
it another way, there is no common determinant in those cases. 
” To cover effort and operation in the meaning of the verbal suffix, 
the proponent introduces the concept of intended object 
(tatparyavisaya). In other words, it depends upon the speaker's 
intention whether the suffix denotes effort or operation. Thus, 
the common determinant of the qualifier is the state of being the 
object intended by speaker (tatparyavisayatva). 

On the specific sense of "meaning", see Basic Concepts: (E) 
Meaning (artha). 
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case, the object {karman) [of the action of sleeping] is not 
available at all. Therefore, it is the meaning of the root [svap] 
that is the qualificand of productive operation, since [that 
meaning is] the result {phala) or object (visaya) [of productive 
operation].^’’ Hence, to that [qualificand], the number is related. 
[The usage of] dual or plural number in that case is 
grammatically incorrect (asadhutvam) indeed. [To sum up,] the 
following is said [by Udayana]: 

[We] cannot postulate primary denotative function with 
reference to what is suitable to be counted and is obtained 
through implication (Sksepa)-, it is the conclusion that even if 
[we] obtain [from the verbal suffix] anything suitable to be 
counted, [what is the agent or object is determined] by what 
has expectancy [with reference to resolution].’® 

That the agent and object are obtained by implication (aksepa) 
certainly [means] that they are the qualificands of productive 
operation [in the analysis of verbal understanding] and are 
recalled from a meaningful linguistic unit (pada) ending in the 
first [case-ending],’’ and does not mean that [the agent and 
object] are those obtained through inference whose probans 

The sentence caitrem supyate ("Sleeping is done by Caitra") will 
generate the verbal understanding that sleeping is produced by 
productive operation occurring in Caitra (caitravrtti- 
bhavanajanyah svHpah). 

’® Cf. NfCw, k. 5.11: 

nksepalabhye samkhyeye nSbhidhanasya kalpanS i 
samkhyeyamatralabhe 'pi sakathksem vyavasthitih ii 

For a translation of this karika, see Cowell [1980: 76]; Dravid 
[1996: 455]. 

” The Sanskrit expression corresponding to this translation is 
"idam eva ca kartuh karmanai caksepalabhyatvarii yad 
bhavandviiesyatve sati prathamdntapadopasthapyatvam . . 
Grammatically speaking, the first that-clause forms the predicate 
of the whole sentence because of the usage of idam corresponding 
to the following yat; the second clause forms the subject because 
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is number, because number is understood by means of 
inference as existing in all that is suitable to be counted.^ 

[Some'*^ may object:] Even if productive operation is 
related to the meaning^’ of a nominal base (nama), the number 
[denoted by the verbal suffix] is not related with [that 
meaning]. The reason [for this] is that since the number recalled 
from the first [case-ending has already been] related [with 
the meaning], that [number as denoted by the suffix] is not 
required.'^ It should not be argued that the first [case-ending] 
does not denote the number [of that recalled from a nominal 
base] but is for the sake of grammatically correct usage. This 
is because in the case of caitra idanirh raja ("Caitra has now 
become the king") there being one [of Caitra] is understood 

-> of the usage of that yat. However, since the meaning of the first 
that-clause, which is purported by the quoted karika, should be 
explained or defined here, I have dealt with it as the subject of 
the whole sentence. 

This denied interpretation means that we can infer what the 
agent or object is from the number denoted by the verbal suffix. 
To be precise, we cannot determine what the agent or object is 
only from such a number. 

■*' TC, vol. 4/2, p. 840,4-10: nanu namcirthe bhUvananvaye 'pi na 
sarhkhyanvayah prathamopasthitasamkhyanvayena tasya 
nirakamksatvat. na ca prathamU na samkhyavadka kin tu 
prayogasadhur iti vOcyam. caitra idanirh rajety atra kevalad api 
ekatvapratiteh. anyatha prathamopasthitasarhkhya kartrkarmanvaye 
sarhkhya na tihartha ity api kalpyeteti cet, 

They may be the grammarians. 

On the specific sense of "meaning", see Basic Concepts: (E) 
Meaning (artha). 

This objection means: according to the Naiyayika and the 
Mimaihsaka, in the case of caitrah tandularh pacati (Caitra cooks 
rice) the number denoted by the first case-ending (i.e. -h or -s) 
has already denoted the number of Caitra, who is the meaning 
of the nominal base and who possesses productive operation or 
effort. Hence, it is not required that the verbal suffix -ti denote 
the number of Caitra. 
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even from the mere [usage^® of the first case-ending]. 
Otherwise, if the agent or object is related with the number 
recalled from the first [case-ending], it would even be 
postulated that the number [of the agent or object] is not the 
meaning of the verbal suffix. 

H4.2;'^ [The advocate'*^ of the traditional view will answer: 
That is] not correct. This is because one and the same number 
is denoted by the first [case-ending] and the verbal suffix on 
account of co-referentiality (samanadhikaranya). For example, 
in the case [of the expression] caitro dandt ("Caitra is the 
possessor of a stick"), otherwise, even in your view, since 
Caitra's number is denoted by the verbal suffix, the number 
denoted by the first [case-ending] would not be related to 
Caitra. It will be explained [in text H5.2] that in the case of 
odanakamah paceta ("One who wishes rice gruel should cook") 
the same method should be adopted even by you, since the 
agent is not denoted [by the verbal suffix] in that case. 

H5.1:^* [The Grammarian would object:] the agent is also 

This usage means a sentence which does not involve a verb. 
TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 840,10-841,5: na, ekaiva hi samkhya 
prathamSkhyatabhySm abhidhlyate '^’samanadhikaranyanurodhat 
yaihd caitro danditi atra, anyatha tvanmate 'py akhydtena 
caitrasariikhydbhidhandt prathamHvdcyasarhkhydnvayai caitre na 
syat. odanakamah pacetety atra tvaydpy esaiva rXtir avagantavyii tatra 
kartur avacyatvad iti vaksyate. (“> TC, p. 341.1 reads 
samanadhikaranya-, which seems to be a mistake.) 

Bhatta [2005: 902] identifies this Naiyayika with Gafige^a as in 
texts G1 and G2.2; but he gives no reason for his identification. 
My own reason for identifying this Naiyayika with Gaiige^a is 
that since the views presented in those texts are not refuted in 
Gange^a's conclusion, we can conjecture that Gange^a claims 
H4.2. 

TC, vol. 4/2, p. 841,5-8: atha kartapy akhyatavacyah caitrah pacatiti 
^'hamanadhikaranyat anyatha namakhyatayor bhinnapravrt- 
tinimittakatve 'py ekatra vrttyabhave samanadhikaranyam na syad 
iti cet. (''> TC, p. 341.1 reads samanadhikaranydt, which seems to 
be a mistake.) 
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denoted by the verbal suffix, because [the nominal base (nama) 
expressive of the agent and the suffix have] co-referentiality 
{samamdhikaranya) in the case of caitrah pacati ("Caitra cooks"). 
Otherwise, if the nominal base and the verbal suffix do not 
possess signifying function (vrtti)*'^ with reference to one 
[thing] even in the case of their having different grounds for 
using a word {pravrttinimitta),^° there could not be co- 
referentiality [in any case]. 

H5.2:®‘ [The advocate'^^ of the traditional view would reply: 
That is] not correct. That is because verbal co-referentiality’^ 

■*’ In the present case this function is the denotative function. On 
the signifying function, see Basic Concepts; (C) The Signifying 
Function. 

The ground for using a word, for example, in the case of the 
word "go" (cow), is cowness, which resides only in all cows. 
Let us take up the sentence caitras tandulam pacati ("[Caitra] cooks 
rice"). The ground for using the nominal base caitra is Caitra- 
ness (caitratva), and according to the Grammarians, the ground 
for using the verbal suffix -ti of pacati is agentness (kartrtva). 
Thus, the grounds in the case of caitra and the suffix -ti differ, 
but both caitra and the suffix denote one and the same entity, 
i.e. Caitra who is the agent of cooking. 

TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 841,8-842,9; na, nJlah pata4 caitrah pacati pacyate 
tandula ityadau namnor namakhyatayor vH ekasarhkhyavacakatvam 
eva hi iabdasarnSnadhikaranyam na tu bhinnapravrtti- 
nimittasyaikatrarthe vrttir gaiiravat odanakHmah pacetetyadau 
vybhicarac ca. vidhyakhyatasya hi krti^aktasya nitmasamana- 
dhikaranyam'-^^ tayor ekasamkhyabhidhayakatvat na tv 
ekakartrvacakatvena. tatrSpi kartur vacyatve tasyestasa- 
dhanatvabodhane apravrttis tasyasadhyatvdt. ayogyataya kartctraih 
vihaya krtivisaye poke pSkavisayakrtau vestasadhanatanvaye kartur 
ananvayad apratltei ca nctbhidheyatvam. (<” TC, p. 842,1 reads - 
samanddhikaranvam, which seems to be a mistake.) 

See fn. 47. 

’’ The term "verbal coreferentiality" sounds strange. "Co- 
referentiality" connotes the function of words or expressions, 
so "verbal" is apparently superfluous. On the other hand, the 
Sanskrit term samUnndhikaranyam has two meanings: the co- 
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{sabdasamamdhikaranyam) is nothing more than [the fact] that 
two nominal bases, or one nominal base and one verbal suffix, 
denote one and the same number in the cases of nllah patah 
("The cloth is blue"), caitrah pacati ("Caitra cooks"), pacyate 
tandulah ("Rice is cooked"), and so forth, and not [because 
co-referentiality] is not the signifying function of [words 
having] different grounds for using those words with 
reference to one thing. The reason [for this] is that [your 
theory is] cumbersome,®^ and because [your theory] deviates 
in the case of odanakamah paceta ("One who wishes rice gruel 
should cook"). The reason [for the deviation of your theory] 
is that the optative suffix (vidyakhyata) denoting resolution 
possesses co-referentiality with the nominal base (i.e. 
odanakama), because they both denote one and the same 
number, and not because they denote one and the same agent. 
Even in that case [of the optative suffix], if the agent is 
denoted [by the suffix], that suffix would not operate to cause 
an understanding of the "state of being the means for a 
desired object" (istasadhanatva). This is because that [agent] 
is not a thing to be accomplished {sadhya)}^ If, having 

-> referentiality of words and the coexistence of entities. 
To differentiate the former from the latter, the advcKate of H5.2 
calls the former MbdasUmanadhikaranyam (i.e. verbal 
sSmanadhikaranyam). The above term is unavoidable unless we 
provide a common rendering of silmclnndhikaranyam in the two 
cases of meaning. 

On the reason for being cumbersome, see Wada (2006a: 84-85). 
The optative suffix (vidhilin) denotes the state of "being the 
means for a desired object". The verbal understanding of 
odanakHmah paceta ("One who wishes rice gruel should cook") 
will be istasSdhanapakdnukulakrtimm odanakamah ("One who 
wishes rice gruel possesses resolution conducive to cooking which 
is the means for a desired object, [istha, i.e. rice gruel]"). This means 
that one produces the means (sadhana, i.e. cooking) of making rice 
gruel, namely, that the means is to be accomplished (sadhya) by 
the person. In other words, the optative suffix denotes the means 
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discarded [the theory that] the agent [is denoted by the 
verbal suffix] by reason of its being inappropriate, [you] 
relate the "state of being the means for a desired object" 
with cooking which is the object of resolution or with 
resolution which has cooking for the object, [the agent is] 
not denoted [by the verbal suffix] because the agenP remains 
unrelated [with the meaning of the optative suffix] and 
because [the agent is] not understood [from any meaningful 
linguistic unit in the sentence odanakamah paceta], 

[The Grammarian will argue:] the agent is denoted 
[by the verbal suffix], because [we can] paraphrase pacati 
("[He] cooks") as pakayainavdn ("[He is] the possessor of effort 
for cooking").^® 


to be accomplished by the person. This conclusion is not 
guaranteed if the optative suffix denotes the agent, for the agent is 
not the means to be accomplished. On the Navya-Nyaya concept 
of the optative suffix, see Marui (1987:146-47,1988:128-29), which 
elucidates its three meanings in KA, kk. 146-50; NSM, pp. 472,7- 
490,6: the state of being to be accomplished by resolution 
(krtisMhyatva), the state of being the means for the desired thing 
(istasadfwnatva), and the state of being not connected with great 
harm {halavadanistlinanubandhitva). MK (p. 76,3) also presents 
those three meanings. Gangesa's "Injunction Section" 
(Vidhivada) is translated by Jha (1987). 

This agent is the meaning understood from the suffix -ta. 

TC, vol. 4/2, p. 842,9-10: pacatUy asya pakayatmvcln iti vivarandf 
karts vScya iti cet. 

The opponent insists that even if the Nyaya analysis of the 
sentence under discussion holds true, it must be concluded that 
the verbal suffix denotes the agent. As the traditional view tells 
us, paka (the action of cooking) is obtained from the root pac, and 
yatnavat (the possessor of effort) is obtained from the suffix -ti. 
The possessor of effort is nothing more than an agent. Thus, the 
suffix must denote the agent. 
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H6.2:^ [the advocate^ of the traditional view would reply: that 
is] not correct. The reason [for this] is that even if [we can 
obtain] the paraphrase of a compound such as a dvandva, and 
the like, on the basis of analysis (vigraha), [the compound 
possesses] no primary denotative function with reference to 
[its] analysed meaning, and as a result [your determination 
about the meaning of the verbal suffix depending upon the 
paraphrase] deviates [in the case of compounds];^’ or that when 
the agent is ascertained not to be denoted [by the verbal suffix] 
by reason of its being obtained from the other [linguistic unit, 
i.e. odanakama], paraphrase [simply] informs [us] of the object 
of speaker's intention; or that [your way of thinking] is based 
on the wrong cognition [that the verbal suffix possesses] the 
primary denotative function with reference to the agent. Truly 
speaking, if in the case of pacati ("[He] cooks") the possessor of 
effort is denoted [by the verbal suffix], the meaning of the root, 
which is the object (visaya) [of effort] or that which is to be 
accomplished {sadhya) [by effort], would not be related with 
resolution. The reasons [for this] are that if [resolution] recalled 

TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 842,10-843,14: m, dvandvadisamSsasya vigrahena 
vivarane 'pi vigrahnrthe iaktyabhavena vyabhicarat kartur 
anyalabhyatvenavacyatvasthitau vivaranasya tatparya- 
visayajnSpakaMt kartr^aktibhramamCdatvad vS. vastutah pacatlty 
alra yatnavatah ^akyatve dhatvarthasya visayatvem sadhyatvena va 
krtav anvayo na syad itarapadarthavi^esanatayopasthile 
padartiwikadeie itarapadarthasyananvayat. rajapurusam anayety atra 
rajna ivanayane padarthe padarthanvayasya"^ vyutpattisiddhatvat. 
yatnasya4rayanvitatvenopasthilasyetaranakamksatvat. 
pakayntnavator anvaye ca yatnavatsadhyah pakah pakajanako 
yatnavan iti dhth syat na tu pakayatnayor visayavisayibhavadhlh. 
pakakarta ity atrapi na pakasya krtav anvayadhih krter apadarthatvat. 
kin tu krtya^rayah pakajanaka iti pratltih. ata evapacaty api 
pacakapadaprayogat vunah krtiyogyata vacyeti nirastam. pakasya 
krtav ananvayaprasangad iti tatra pacakapadarit gaunam eva. (*'> TC, 
p. 843,5 reads padarthanvayasya, which seems to be a mistake.) 
See fn. 47. 

On a dvandva compound analysis, see Wada (2007a: 419 fn. 20). 
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as the qualifier of the meaning of the meaningful linguistic unit 
(i.e. yatnavat) other [than yatm] is part of the meaning of [that] 
unit, the meaning of the other unit (i.e. paka) cannot be related 
[with that part],“ that as in the case of rajapurusant anaya ("Bring 
a subject of the king") in which [there is no relation] of the king 
with [the action of] bringing (amyana), it is established by [our] 
learning that the [whole] meaning of a meaningful linguistic 
unit is related to the [whole] meaning of another unit, and that 
effort recalled as related to [its own] locus (a^raya) does not 
require the other [meaning, i.e. cooking].“ Then, [as the 
opponent argues,] if cooking and the possessor of effort are 
related, [there] would be an understanding that cooking is to 
be accomplished by the possessor of effort or that the possessor 
of effort produces cooking, and no understanding of the object 
and object-possessor relationship^ between cooking and effort. 
Even in the case of pakakarta (the agent of cooking) there would 
be no understanding of the relation of cooking with resolution,*^ 
because resolution is not the meaning of the meaningful 

According to the opponent, the paraphrase of pacati by analysis 
is pSkayatnavSn (the possessor of effort for cooking), and here 
pUka (cooking), the meaning of the root, appears to function as 
the qualifier of yatna (effort), which is part of the meanings 
obtained from the suffix -ti. The Naiyayika's rule is that the 
whole meaning obtained from one meaningful linguistic unit 
should be related to the whole meaning obtained from the other 
unit. According to this rule, the root meaning cannot be related 
to the part of the meaning of the suffix, effort. Hence, the above 
paraphrase does not hold good. 

Effort is one of the qualities (gum). A quality requires a locus; 
otherwise it does not exist. 

The object corresponds to effect; the object-possessor, to cause, 
so this relationship is, in reality, a cause and effect relationship. 

** The advocate anticipates that the grammarian further 
paraphrases pacati ([he] cooks) as pakakarta (the agent of cooking) 
instead of pakayatnavCtn (the possessor of effort for cooking). In 
the former paraphrase effort or resolution is not directly denoted 
by the unit kartr. 
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linguistic unit [i.e. karta]. Instead, [from the paraphrase pakakarta 
(the agent of cooking) we have] an understanding that the locus 
of resolution produces cookingThat is why it is ruled out 
that because of the usage of the word pacaka (cook) even at the 
time of no cooking, the vtm suffix'’^ denotes ability {yogyata) to 
be related with resolution. The reason [for this] is that [the 
above interpretation of the suffix] would lead [us] to the wrong 
outcome that cooking is not related with resolution.*® Therefore, 
the word pacaka [used] in that case [of no cooking] is really of a 
secondary usage (gaum). 

H7.1:*® [The Grammarian will object:] the agent and object are 
denoted by L-suffixes. Therefore, when the agent or object is 
not denoted [by the suffix], a case-ending [denoting] the agent 
or object prescribed by the rules following the heading rule 

** To establish a relationship between cooking and effort (or 
resolution), effort has to enter into the understanding or analysis 
of pacati. 

The term van seems to be used for nvul. This is conjectured from 
AgnipurSna 359,6cd: vuntrcau sarvadMtubhyo bhavako bhavita. 
{pac + nvul -> pac + vu (P7.2.115) -> pac + aka (f7.1.1) pacaka. 
On this formation, see Vasu (1977[1891]: 399). The term vu is the 
general term for the suffixes vuK, vuC, vuN, and vuN. 

*® According to the opponent, the word pacaka is paraphrased as 
the root pac plus the suffix -aka; the suffix denotes the ability to 
be related with resolution. Then, we would have an 
understanding of the ability to be related with resolution 
conducive to cooking. This understanding indicates that cooking 
is related with resolution which is part of the meaning of the 
suffix. However, it carmot be accepted that we have such an 
understanding, because of the above-mentioned rule that the 
whole meaning of a meaningful linguistic unit be related to the 
whole meaning of another unit. 

*’ TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 843,14-844,5: nanu kartrkarmanl lakaravacye 
tenabhihite kartari karmani canabhihitadhikarJya kartrkarmavibhaktir 
na bhavati kin tu prathanwiva lakdrena tayor anabhidMne ca cailrena 
pacati tandulam caitrah pacyate odanam'^' ityady api syad iti cet. (<’> 
TC, p. 843,4 reads adenam, which seems to be a mistake.) 
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anabhihite ("If not expressed")^® will not appear, but only the 
first [case-ending will result]. If both of them are not denoted 
by L-suffixes, there would result even [the wrong expressions] 
*caitrena pacati tandulah and *caitrah pacyate odanam/^ 

That the verbal suffix denotes the agent or object is prescribed 
by P 3.4.69; lah karmani ca bMve cUkarmakebhyah. "The tense- 
affixes called 'la' are used in denoting the object and the agent; 
after intransitive verbs, they denote the action as well as the 
agent" (tr. Vasu (1977 [1891]: 584)). This rule is governed by the 
heading rule P 2.3.1: anabhihite "If [the object or agent is] not 
expressed". On this governing rule, see Joshi (1976: 3-5). 

Generally speaking, if the Grammarian's view is not accepted, 
ungrarmnatical sentences will result as follows. If the verbal suffix 
does not denote the agent in an active voice sentence such as (a) 
caitrah tandularit pacati ("Caitra cooks rice"), the third case-ending 
must be introduced after caitra. Then, the sentence would be (al) 
*caitrem tandulam pacati. In addihon, if the suffix does not denote 
the object in a passive voice sentence such as (b) caitrena odanah 
pacyate ("Rice gruel is cooked by Caitra"), the second case-ending 
must be introduced after odana. Then, the sentence would be (bl) 
*caitreria odanam pacyate. However, Gahge^a provides two 
examples different from (al) and (bl): (1) *caitrena pacati tandulam, 
and (2) *caitrah pacyate odanam, so we can conjecture that he 
ascribes to a different way of thinking from that of the 
Grammarian. Here it is supposed to be a principle that the verbal 
suffix -ti or -te denotes either the agent or object. Let us take up 
sentence (a). If the verbal suffix -ti does not denote the agent, it 
must denote the object. Then, the agent must be denoted by the 
third case-ending, and this ending is introduced after caitra. As a 
result caitrena is formed. Since the suffix denotes the object, the 
second case-ending denoting the object does not need to be 
introduced after tandula. Consequently the first case-ending is 
introduced, and tandidah is formed. Thus, sentence (1) results, but 
it is grammatically incorrect. Next, let us take up sentence (b). If the 
verbal suffix -te does not denote the object, it must denote the agent. 
Then, the object must be denoted by the second case-ending, and 
this ending is introduced after odana. As a result odanam is formed. 
Since the suffix denotes the agent, the third case-ending denoting 
the agent does not need to be introduced after caitra. Consequently 
the first case-ending is introduced, and caitrah is formed. Thus, 
sentence (2) results, but it is also grammatically incorrect. 
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H7.2:^ [The advocate of the traditional view will answer: That 
is] not correct. The reasons [for this[ are that only by 
[understanding that] denoting or not by denoting the number 
existing in the agent or object, [we] can apply grammatical 
operations {karya) [of the rules] based on [whether something 
is] denoted or not-denoted, and that such expressions [as 
provided in text H7.1 with asterisks] are not grammatically 
correct. When correctness [of an expression is known], 
grammar [can be established] indeed. And it is not the case 
that by following grammar, correctness [is established]. The 
reason [for this] is that [if the above is not accepted,] 
gramagamoF^ (a person who goes to the village) [which is a 
grammatically correct but unusable expression] would be an 
appropriate usage. 

The New Naiyayikas, on the other hand, [will argue the 
following]. [We have] an understanding that a case-ending 
causes an understanding of the number existing in the meaning 

TC, vol. 4/2, p. 844,5-8: na, kartrkarmagatasamkliya- 
bhidhanilnabhidhanabhyam ^^'evabhihitanabhihitakHryopapatteh 
tadr^apruyogasydsadhutvac ca. sddhutve hi saty anusasanam na tv 
amiiasananurodhena sddhutvajn grdmagamddau sadhutvapatteh. 
(“* TC, p. 844,6 reads evaliitanabhihita-, which seems to be a 
mistake.) 

4 gam + aN (P 3.2.1) gdma. P 3.2.1: karmany aN (tr. Vasu (1977 
[1891]: 407): The affix aN comes after a verbal root when the 
object (or whatever sort it may be), is in composition with it (as 
an upapada). 

TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 844,9-845,10: navJnds tu supah prakrtyartha- 
gatasvarthasanikhyabodhakatvam tihah prathamantapadartha- 
gatasamkhydbodhakatvam iti vyutpattir eva vyutpattis ca 
fatsvabhdvatvam tac ca phalonneyam. prathamantapadarthah karts 
karma va. ata eva caitrena supyate ity atra prathamSntapadSbhavan 
na samkhyanvayah. na ca dhstvarthe sariikhyanvayah, svapasya 
dvitvabahiitve 'pi dvivacanabahuvacanayor abhavat supyata ity eva 
prayogah syat. ata eva svapamatravagamSt akhyStSrthayatna- 
samkhyayor ananvaye akhyatam prayogamatre sSdhv iti tiharii vina 
dhatoh kevalasyasadhutvat. ato na samkhyanurodhena kartrkarmani 
lakaravacye. 
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of the base (prakrti), which (number) is the meaning of [the 
case-ending] itself/^ and that the verbal suffix causes an 
understanding of the number existing in the meaning^* of a 
word (pada) ending in the first [case-ending]. Understanding 
[of this kind] is the state of possessing the nature of them [i.e. 
a case-ending and a verbal suffix], and that [nature] is to be 
inferred from the result [i.e. verbal understanding]. The 
meaning of a word ending in the first [case-ending] is either 
the agent or object. That is why in the case of caitrena supyate 
("Caitra sleeps") the number [denoted by the verbal suffix 
-te] is not related [with any other meaning], since there is 
no word ending in the first [case-ending]. Furthermore, 
the number [denoted by the suffix] is not related with the 
meaning of the root [svap]. Since dual and plural numbers 
are impossible even in case of two or three times of sleeping 
being possible, only the expression supyate is available. It 
follows from this that only sleeping is understood [from 
the expression supyate], and hence that when the effort and 
the number, i.e. the meanings of the verbal suffix, are not 
related [with any other meaning], [to use] the verbal suffix is 
grammatically correct only for the sake of expression. [This is 
concluded,] because [to use] a mere root without a verbal 
suffix is not grammatically correct. Therefore, by following 
the theory of the numbers [being denoted by the word ending 
in the first case-ending and the verbal suffix, it is concluded 
that] the agent and object are not denoted by the verbal suffix. 


” According to P 2.3.46: pratipadikarthalingaprimamvacanamatre 
prathamd, the first case-ending can denote the meaning of the 
base. Vasu (1977 [1891]: 295) translates this sutra as follows: 
"Where the sense is that of the Nominal-stem (1.2.45) or of gender 
only, or measure only or number only, the first case-affix is 
employed." 

On the specific sense of "meaning", see Basic Concepts: (E) 
Meaning (artha). 
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H9:^ We, on the other hand, claim as follows: In the cases of 
caitrem pacyate tandiilah ("Rice is cooked by Caitra") and rathena 
gamyate gramah ("The village is reached by the chariot"), rice 
and the village would be understood as the objects; they both 
[i.e. rice and the village] possess objectness (karmatva), i.e. the 
state of possessing result of action {kriya) inhering in the other 
[i.e. Caitra in the former case and the chariot in the latter]; it 
is that [objectness] that is denoted by the verbal suffix [-te of 
pacyate and gamyate, respectively]. The reason [for this] is that 
objectness is not obtained from [any other meaningful 
linguistic unit] other than [the suffix -te in the above two cases] 
unlike in the case of tandidarit pacati ("[Caitra] cooks rice") [in 
which objectness is obtained] from the second [case-ending]. 
Therefore, like agentness (kartrtva)'^ objectness is also denoted 
by L-suffixes, because the loci of them, i.e. [the entities called] 
the agent and the object [respectively], are obtained from the 
other [meaningful linguistic units].^ 

TC, vol. 4/2, pp. 845,10-846,4: vayan tu bruhah. caitrem pacyate 
tandulah rathena gamyate grdma ity atra tandulagrStnau karmant 
pratiyete asti ca tayoh parasamavetakriydphala^alitvam karmatvam 
tac cSkhyatavacyam eva. tandularh pacatXty atra dvitiyUla ivanyatah 
karmatvSlabhat. tasmdt kartrtvavatkarmatvam api lakdravdcyatfi 
taddharminoh kartrkarmanor anyata eva Idbhdd iti. iti irtmadgahgeio- 
padhyliyaviracile tattvacintHmanau ^abdskhyaturtyakhande 
akhyatavadah. 

Agent is the possessor of effort (yatnavat); agentness is the "state 
of possessing effort iyatnavattva)", which is nothing more than 
effort (yatna). On this, see Wada (2006b); K. Bhattacharya (2010). 

If the verbal suffix denotes agentness or objectness, their locus, 
i.e. the agent or the object, is obtained from the word ending in 
the first case-ending. This means that the suffix does not need to 
denote the agent or object. In the case of caitrah tandulam pacati 
("Caitra cooks rice"), the verbal suffix -ti denotes effort, or 
agentness. The suffix does not need to denote objectness, 
because the second case-ending -am denotes objectness. The 
locus of agentness is understood from the fact that the number 
denoted by the verbal suffix is identical with the number 
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Here ends the "Verbal Suffix Section" (Akhyatavada) in 
the Fourth Book (khanda) named "Language" (Sabda) of 
Tattvacintamani composed by Revered Gahgesa Upadhyaya. 

{the end) 
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On the Concept of Ayutasiddha in 
the Definition of Inherence 

Katsunori Hiram 


Introduction 

Among the categories which the Vaisesika enumerates, the 
sixth category, inherence {samavclya), is a relation together with 
conjunction (samyoga) conceived as a quality (gum). According 
to the Vaisesika, the relation of inherence is real as well as the 
related entities. And it is established: (i) between substance 
(dravya) and quality, activity (karman), universal (sHmUnya), and 
particular (viiesa)-, (ii) between universal and its substratum 
(substance, quality, and activity); and (iii) between the whole 
(avayavin) and its parts (avayavas). Padarthadharmasariigraha 
(PDhS) by Prasastapada (c. 550-600),’ which reconstructed 
Vaisesika's teaching and was regarded as an authoritative text, 
together with Vai4esikastitra, defines inherence as follows: 

That which is the relation, being a cause of the idea "[this 
is] here (this is in that)", between entities that do not exist 
separately, which [stand as] the superstratum and the 
substratum, is inherence.^ 

’ On the dates of authors referred in this paper, see Potter (ed.) 
(1995a [1970], 1995b [1977]). 

^ On the translation of inherence's definition in PDhS, Jha (1982 
[1915]: 32) translates it as: "Inherence is the relationship 
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(PDhS, no.9: ayutasiddhanam adharyadhdrabhutanam yah 
sambandha ihapratyayahetuh sa samavayah) 

As the definition says, the state of entities between which 
inherence is established is described with two parts. One is 
"entities that do not exist separately {ayutasiddha)" and the 
other is "entities that [stand as] the superstratum and the 
substratum {adharyadharabhiita)". The aim of this paper is to 
explore a little further into the conception of ayutasiddha, which 
is often translated into "inseparable",^ in order to understand 
a new aspect of inherence from the viewpoint of the state of 
relata of inherence, referring to the commentaries on PDhS, 
VyoniavatJ {Vy) of Vyomasiva (c. 900-960), Nydyakandalt (NK) 


-> subsisting among things that are inseparable, standing to one 
another in the character of the container and the contained, - 
such relationship being the basis of the idea that 'this is in that'." 
Hirano (2009: 46) translates the inherence's definition in PDhS 
into: "The relation, which is a cause of the idea '[this is] here 
(this is in that)', between entities that are incapable of existing 
separately [and] that stand as the superstratum and the 
substratum, is inherence." In this paper, the translation has 
been modified based on the understanding that the word, 
adharyadharabhutanarii, modifies the word, ayutasiddhanam. 
Regarding the role of -bhuta as making attributive substantive in 
the compound, see Whitney (1997 [1924]: 493) and Tubb and 
Boose (2007: 167-68). 

’ Regarding the English equivalent for ayutasiddha, Jha (1982 
[1915]: 32) and Ui (1917: 176 fn. 3) suggest, "things that are 
inseparable". D.N. Shastri (1976 [1964]: 380), Potter (ed.) (1995 
[1997]: 283), and Bhattacharya (1994: 18) suggest, "inseparable"; 
Kannu (1992: 201), "inseparable things"; Halbfass (1993 [1992]: 
147), "relata that are [. . .] incapable of existing separately"; 
B. Shastri (1993: 116), "inseparably connected"; and Kumar 
(2012: 34). "Two objects which are inseparable." Moreover, Jha 
(1982 [1915]: 35 n. 3) explains the word ayutasiddha as follows: 
the word ayutasiddha means that which is known (siddha) as not 
separate (a-yuta) - the word yuta being derived from the root yu to 
separate. 
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of Srldhara (c. 950-1000), and KiraMvali {Kir) of Udayana (c. 
1050-1100).-* 

Yutasiddhi in Padarthadharmasariigraha 
and Its Commentaries 

The conception of ayutasiddha can be literally translated into 
"entities that do not exist separately. Although PDhS itself 
does not explain this, the commentaries on PDhS do interpret 
it through the denial of the conception of yiitasiddha in which 
yutasiddhi (separate existence) exists, so that to clarify the 
conception of ayutasiddha we should start from the investigation 
of yutasiddhi. 

PDhS defines yutasiddhi in the chapter of disjunction 
(vibhUga) as follows: 

As to transient entities, on the other hand, separate existence 
[in two entities] means inhering [of the two entities or either 
of the two] in separate {yuta) loci. Since the sense of touch 
and the body [. . .] inhere in separate loci, conjunction with 
each other is established.® 

According to the Vaisesika theory, the sense of touch inheres 
in the atoms of air {vayu) and the body inheres in the atoms of 
earth {prthivl) which are separate from the atoms of air, so 
that separate existence is proved in the sense of touch and the 
body. As D.N. Shastri (1976 [1964]: 393-94) points out, 
however, the definition of yutasiddhi in PDhS is logically 
defective because the word "separate" (yuta) is used in the 


* Although Mitra (1997: 220-23) has already considered inherence 
from the analysis of the concept of ayutasiddha, this paper explores 
more closely the same subject, referring to the materials he does 
not use. 

® PDhS, nos. 191-92: ariityanam tu yutesv airayesu samavayo 
yiitasiddliir iti. tvagiiidriyasarJrayoli . . . yutesv airayesu samaviyo 
'stlti parasparena samyogah siddhah. 
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definition of yutasiddhi^ and the definition comes to apply to 
the case of a whole and its parts, where yutasiddhi is not proved. 

The commentaries on PDhS show an interpretation of 
yutasiddhi (separate existence), which avoids the two defective 
points. First, Vy gives an interpretation of yutasiddhi in the 
chapter of disjunction as follows: 

As to transient entities, on the other hand, separate existence 
means inhering [of the two entities] in separate [or] different 
loci. ]Objection:] Even so, separate existence would be in the 
parts and their whole, since [both] are inherent in separate 
loci. To be more explicit, since a whole subsists in the parts 
and the parts subsist in their parts, [the parts and their 
whole are] inherent in separate loci. ]Reply:] This is not 
right, because the meaning ]of yutasiddhi] is not understood 
at all. As a cloth is inherent in a different locus with exclusion 
of a pot and its locus, and a pot [is inherent in a different 
locus] with exclusion of a cloth and its locus, a whole is not 
inherent in a different locus with exclusion of the parts. 
Therefore, there is not separate existence [in the parts and 
their whole].^ 

Moreover, Vy mentions yutasiddhi in the same chapter: 

‘ PDhS (no. 180) also shows the definition of yutasiddhi in the 
chapter of conjunction: sH punar dvayor anyatarasya vd . . . 
prthagilirayairayitvam ceti. (Moreover, it (separate existence) 
means [. . .] and the sate of residing of two [entities] or either of 
the two in different loci.) It must be noted here that PraSastapada 
uses not the word yuta but prthak. Accordingly, we could not 
say that Prasastapada had no awareness of the defective point. 
Vy, vol. II, 85,20-25: anityanan tu yute?u prthagbhatesv dirayesu 
samavayo yutasiddhir iti. nanv evam api avayavdvayavinor 
yutairayasaniavdydd yutasiddhih sydt. taths hi, avayavt avayavesu 
vartate avayavdi ca svdvayavesv iti yutdirayasamavayah. na, 
abhiprdydparijhdndt. yadd [yathd] ghatatadd^rayavyatirekena 
diraydntare samavdyah patasya, patataddirayavyatirekena ghatasya 
naivam avayavino 'vayavavyatirekena diraydntare samavdyah, 
tasmdn na yutasiddhih. 
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The sense of touch and the body [. . .] have a separate 
existence, because both are inherent in their own locus only 
apart from each other.® 

According to the objection, a whole and its parts are inherent 
in separate loci. For instance, a pot resides in its pot-shards 
and the pot-shards reside in their parts, i.e. clay. For the 
Vai^esika, however, separate existence is not established in 
both of them. Vyomasiva, therefore, amends the definition of 
yutasiddhi in PDhS by adding a word itaretarasrayapariharena 
(apart from each other). The word can avoid the case of a 
whole and its parts since a whole (a pot) never exists apart 
from its parts (its pot-shards). Moreover, he uses the word 
S^rayOntara (different locus) or svcl^raya (its own locus) in his 
interpretation instead of yuta. 

Second, NK mentions yutasiddhi in the chapter of 
disjunction: 

As to transient entities, separate existence means inhering 
of two [relata] or either of the two in a locus other than [a 
locus of the other] apart from each other.’ 

® Vy, vol. II, 86,7-10: tvagindriyaiarirayor . . . yutasiddhih, tayor 
itaretarasrayapariharena svS^rayesv eva samavdydt. 

’ NK, 160,11-12: dvayor anyatarasya va parasparapariharendn- 
yatra^raye samavdyo yutasiddhir anitydndm. For this part, D.N. 
Shastri (1976 [1964]; 393-94) gives an explanation: "separability 
in the case of non-etemals is the inherence of one (of the related 
objects) in a different substratum of such a kind as excludes 
(even indirectly) the subsistence of the other therefrom. In the 
example of threads and cloth, although they subsist in their 
different substrata, as stated above, one of them (threads) subsist 
in its parts, viz. the fibres of cotton, from which (indirect) 
subsistence of cloth cannot be excluded." His explanation 
implies that the word parasparaparihdrena indicates the exclusion 
of subsistence of one relata in the locus of the other. However, 
my understanding of parasparaparihdrena is the exclusion of 
mutual subsistence, i.e. both relata are not loci of each other and 
exist in isolation leaving one another. The reason why I do not 
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In the citation from NK, Sridhara shows a case of separate 
existence, i.e. inherence, of either of the two relata in a locus 
other than a locus of the other apart from each other. Such 
separate existence is between ether {akaia) and the flying bird 
since ether as eternal substance does not have a locus, whereas, 
the flying bird has a locus as its parts of the body.*® 

Moreover, NK also adduces the following argument in 
the chapter of inherence's definition to explain yiitasiddhi: 

Separate existence {yutasiddhi) [means] different existence, 
different residence [in space], [or] the state, possessed by both 
of two relata, of residing in different loci apart from each 
other. It (separate existence) is not present between two entities 
that do not exist separately. The relation between those [two 
entities] is inherence. For instance, [there is inherence] 
between the threads and the cloth. Even if the threads inhere 
in a locus other than the cloth (i.e. the fibers of cotton, arh^us), 
stiU both [the threads and the cloth] do not have the state of 
residing in different loci apart from each other, since the cloth 
resides in the threads only." On the other hand, where both 
of two relata reside in distinct loci apart from each other. 


-> accept his opinion is that a pot and its colour, which are regarded 
as ayutasiddha in the Vai^esika theory, cannot be explained by 
his opinion. They subsist in their different substrata. A pot 
subsists in its pot-shards, and colour of the pot subsists in the 
pot. The point is that the subsistence of the pot's colour is or 
must be excluded from the pot-shards, since the colours of a 
whole and that of its parts are regarded as different in the 
Vai^esika theory. 

"Moreover, the [flying] bird as the other entity of a [flying] bird 
and ether, resides in a different locus." (NK, 160,13: 
iakunySka^ayoi cdnyatarasya iakuneh prthagdirayairayitvam.) 

" Tippana (p. 47,14; p. 48,9) of Naracandrasuri (c. 1210), which is 
a commentary on NK, comments on the words patasya tantusv 
eva as follows: tantupatayor hi prthagdiraycl^rayitvam asti tantunam 
svdvayavasamavetatvat patasya tu tantusamavetatvctt param 
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there is a separate existence [between the two relata]: for 
instance, between the sense of touch and the body. Indeed, 
the body dwells in the different locus, its own parts, apart 
from the sense of touch [.. 

Sridhara has put forward, more or less, the argument of 
Vyomasiva with different words in order to avoid two logical 
defective points in the definition of yutasiddhi in PDhS: first, 
by adding a word parasparapariharem (apart from each other) 
in order to exclude the case of a whole and its parts. Second, 
he uses words prthagairayairayitva (the state of residing in a 
different locus), vyatirikta^raya^rayitva (the state of residing in 
a distinct locus), prthagairaya (different locus), and anyatrairaya 
(locus other than [a locus of the other]) in his interpretation 
instead of yuta. 

Third, Udayana mentions in the chapter of disjunction in 

Kir. 


Separate existence means inhering of substances and so on 
in the different loci apart from each other.*’ 

-> parasparaparihUro nSsti patasya tantusv eva samavetalvnt. (Indeed 
the threads and the cloth have the state of residing in different 
loci since the threads are inherent in their own parts and the 
cloth is inherent in its threads. However, (they) do not have [the 
state of being] "apart from each other" since the cloth is inherent 
in the threads only.) 

*’ NK, 14,9-16: yutasiddhih prthaksiddhih prthagavasthitir ubhayor 
api sambandhinoh parasparaparihdrem prthagd^rayilsrayitvam sd 
yayor nSsti tdv ayutasiddhau tayoh sambandhah samavSyah yathd 
tantupatayoh. yady api tantavah patavyatiriktd^raye samavayanti 
tathdpy ubhayoh parasparapariharem prthagaSraya^rayitvam ndsti 
patasya tantusv evdirayitvdt. yatra tu dvayor api sambandhinoh. 
parasparapariharem vyatiriktairaya^rayitvarh tatra yutasiddhih 
yatha tvagindriyaSarlrayoh Sartrarh hi tvagindriyapariharena 
prthagdsraye svdvayave samO^ritam .... On the explanation of this 
part, see Bhattacharya (1994: 19). 

*’ Kir, 157,21-22: parasparapariharem dravyadtnam tesu 
prthagbhatesv airayesu samavdyo yutasiddhir ity arthah. 
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According to these commentaries on PDhS, the meaning of 
yutasiddhi, as the case of transient entities, is understood as 
"inherence of entities (or one of them) in loci other than a 
locus of the other apart from each other". The interpretation 
by the commentaries commonly eludes the two logical defects 
in the definition of yutasiddhi in PDhS. 

Ayutasiddha in the Commentaries on PDhS 

As already stated, PDhS does not define ayutasiddha.'^* It is 
laid down by the denial of yutasiddha in the conrunentaries on 
PDhS. Vy says in the chapter of inherence's definition as 
follows: 

Those in which the separate existence {yutasiddhi) that is 
going to be stated later'® exists are entities that exist separately 
(yutasiddha). And by denial of them (the entities that exist 
separately), the entities that do not exist separately 
(ayutasiddha) occur. [Then, inherence subsists] between them 
(the entities that do not exist separately).’® 

NK also offers a simple account for ayutasiddha through negation 
of yutasiddhi: 

[...] but [the word] ayutasiddhanilm means "between entities 


Regarding the concept of ayutasiddha, see B. Shastri (1993: 117- 

20 ). 

'® Tubb and Boose (2007; 228) explain that "vaksyamana may mean 
'to be stated by the mulakHra'". My translation of this portion is 
dependent on their explanation. In fact, Prasastapada, being 
the mulakara, mentions the concept of separate existence 
(yutasiddhi) in the chapter of disjunction (vibhSga) of PDhS (no. 
190-93). Note that there is a possibility that vaksyamana may 
refer to the commentator's own work, see Tubb and Boose (2007: 
230). 

'® Vy, vol. I, 26,2-3: yutasiddhir vaksyamana, sa vidyate yesam te 
yutasiddhas tannisedhena cayutasiddhas tesam iti. 
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that do not reside in different loci apart from each other"!'’ 

According to Vy, those in which yutasiddhi exists are yutasiddha, 
i.e. entities (or one of them) that inhere in loci other than a 
locus of the other apart from each other, and ayutasiddha is 
defined negatively by such entities (yutasiddha). To put the 
matter simply, ayutasiddha is defined as entities that do not 
have the state of inhering in loci other than a locus of the 
other apart from each other. Here we could assume three cases 
of the meaning of ayutasiddha from the point where negative 
prefix a- of a-yutasiddha qualifies in the conception of 
yutasiddha/^ i.e. entities (relata) that inhere in loci other than a 
locus of the other apart from each other. In the first case, the 
negative prefix qualifies "other than". In the second case it 
refers to "apart from each other", and in the third case it does 
both. 

In the first case, ayutasiddha means entihes that inhere in 
the same locus, apart from each other. In the second, it means 
entities that inhere in loci other than a locus of the other without 
being apart from the other. In the third, it means entities that 
inhere in the same locus without being apart from each other. 

For the first case, we can show examples from Vy, i.e. 
"largeness (mahattva) in ether (akaia) and the articulated word 
'largeness' (mahattvaiabda) for largeness in ether", under the 
relation of the denoted and the denoter (vacyavacakabhava).^^ 

NK, 15,8-9: . . . kirn tv ayutasiddhcmsm iti parasparapariharena 
prthagdirayandiritlinam ity arthah. 

Here I do not mean to inquire which negative prefix a- of 
ayutasiddha qualifies yuta or siddha in the word ayutasiddha. I 
mean to inquire where it qualifies with regard to meaning. 
Regarding the argument of the former, see NK (pp. 14,25-15,11) 
and Hirano (2012: 94-96). 

” Vy, vol. I, 26,5-7: tatha hy aku^amahattvam akuie samavetam 
mahattvaiabdavScyam ity Skaiamahattvatacchabdayor vScyavaca- 
kabhavah sambandho na ca yutasiddhir vibhinnairayasamavayit- 
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As well, there is "desire (icdta) in a soul and consciousness of 
desire {icchalambanavijmna) in the soul", under the relation of 
an object and the cognition of the object {visayavisayibhava)}° 
According to the Vaisesika theory, "largeness" in ether and 
the articulated word "largeness" are qualities, and both of 
them inhere in the same locus, i.e. ether. The relation of the 
denoted and the denoter is found between "largeness" and 
the articulated word "largeness" and both relata are regarded 
as entities that inhere in the same locus apart from each other. 
With regard to the example of desire and consciousness of 
desire, both are qualities, and both inhere in the same locus, 
i.e. soul. The relation of an object and the cognition of the 
object is found between them, and both relata are regarded 
as entiries that inhere in the same locus apart from each other 

For the second case, a whole and its parts are applicable. 
For instance, a cloth as a whole and its threads as its parts are 
regarded as the entities that inhere in loci other than a locus 


-» vabhavai. tatha hy akn^amahattvam aks^e samavetarh tadvncakai ca 
^abdas tatraivety ayutasiddhatvam. Regarding the explanation and 
translation of this portion, see Hirano (2012: 32-33, 74-76). 

“ Vy, vol. I, 26,8-9: evam icchadySlambanarh vijmnam dtmani 
samavetam icchsdaya^ ca tatraivety ayutasiddhatve saty esSm 
visayavisayibhSva. . . . Regarding the explanation and translation 
of this portion, see Hirano (2012: 32-33, 74-76). 

We can take as an example for the first case ayutasiddha from 
NK. "[...] that which is the relation of merit (dharma) and pleasure 
(sukha), which has a character of the relationship of cause and 
effect, would also come to be inherence since there is no separate 
existence between those two [merit and pleasure] that are 
residing in the same soul." {NK, 14,19-20 . . . dharmasya siikhasya 
ca yah karyokaranabhavalaksanah sambandhah so 'pi samavdyah 
prdpnoti tayor atmaikdsritayor yutasiddhyabhavdt.) Regarding the 
translation and explanation of the portion, see Hirano (2012: 
91-92). Based on the same example in NK, Mitra (1997: 222) 
points out that "it does not follow that all relations holding 
between inseparable pairs are samavdya". 
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of the other without beirrg apart from the other. The cloth 
inheres in its threads and the threads inhere in its cotton fibres. 
Therefore, the cloth and its threads inhere or reside in different 
loci. But the cloth does not exist apart from its parts. 
Accordingly, both the cloth and its threads are entities that 
inhere in different loci without being apart from the other. 

In the third case of ayutasiddha, entities are understood to 
inhere in the same locus without being apart from each other. 
However, there is no conclusive proof to make an example 
for such entities as in the third ayutasiddha in accordance with 
the Vai^esika ontology. At least, such examples as the third 
case of ayutasiddha are not found in the arguments oiyutasiddhi 
and ayutasiddha in the commentaries on PDhS. 

Conclusion 

To know the state of entities in which inherence is established 
will lead us to know the conception of inherence itself. 
Ayutasiddha, which is one of the definitions of inherence, could 
be literally translated into "entities that do not exist 
separately". As to transient entities, however, the state of 
ayutasiddha which consists in the direct negation of yutasiddha 
or in the indirect negation of yutasiddhi (separate existence), is 
not one but diverse. It depends on where it is denied by 
negative prefix in the conception of yutasiddha: entities or one 
of them that inhere in loci other than a locus of the other apart 
from each other. 

Among the three states of ayutasiddha, each of which shows 
different world structure, inherence is proved in the entities 
that inhere in loci other than a locus of the other without being 
apart from the other.Therefore, such entities are often 

Ayutasiddha is a part of the definition of inherence in PDhS and is 
interpreted by Vy and NK as entihes that do not have the state of 
inhering in different loci apart from each other. Accordingly, we 
can point out a logical defective point where the defined property 


22 
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translated and explained with the words, "inseparable 
entities".^^ If it were so by a reason why one entity never 
exists apart from the other (independently of the other),^^ 
"inseparable entities" is not proper for the entities inhere in 
the same locus, apart from each other. It will thus appear that 
all cases of ayutasiddha are not regarded as "inseparable 
entities", and the relation between entities in the state of 
ayutasiddha is not always inherence. 
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Mantric Effect, Effervescent 
Devatas, Noetic Supplications, and 
Apurva in the Mimarhsa 

Purushottama Bilimoria 

Is what the Purva-Mlmaihsakas are preoccupied with 
tantamount to what in pre-modem and modem parlance we 
call "prayer" and "worship"? If not, what else is significant 
about its conceptualization and hermeneutic praxis as read in 
the post-modem moment of subreption? Has it something to 
say to us late-modems? Has it some "gift" for the perplexed 
post-modern world read in hindsight as if in a moment of 
transgressive bafflement? Or are we, fl/fcr-Mimarhsa, as 
Heidegger in a moment of deep lament and (in)finite 
resignation put it, "Too late for the gods, too early for God"? 
I nuance this question in the background of comments such as 
that by the late Wilhelm Halbfass, that the Purva-Mimaihsa, 
in its exegetical defence of the Vedic sacrificial dliarma as the 
principal purpose of inquiry into language into the period of 
the classical philosophical systems, carried with it "a set of 
pre-Upanisadic notions and ways of thinking which may 
appear obsolete in the new atmosphere".' 


' Halbfass, "Karma, Apurva, and 'Natural' Causes: Observations 
on the Growth and Limits of the Theory of Sarhsara", in Wendy 
Doniger O'Flaherty (ed.). Karma and Rebirth in Classical Indian 
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Let us start with rta, the Vedic concept of normative 
ordering that corresponds in likeness to the cosmic order, 
"that world" {amusmika) "three-fourths" of which remain 
hidden or unmanifest from the purview of "this worldly" 
reality {aihika, bhu). As we know from Rgveda, "the cycles of 
day and night, the succession of the seasons, and the cycles of 
birth, growth, and decay and regeneration all proceed from 
rta''^ Rta, then, embodies the rhythm of existence and the 
dynamic onto-cosmological principle of all movements and 
transformations, within and without. To maintain and sustain 
the order in toto all beings are obliged to act in harmony and 
accord with the originary rta. Yajna is the ritual embodiment 
of rta. In time, the requisite actions, pre-eminently sacrificial, 
came to be constellated under the overarching normative 
concept of dharma, that which "holds together, supports, and 
sustains" the structuration of existence, the universe as an 
independent whole, and grounds the moral and social actions 
of the people to adhere to the Vedic wisdom. To that extent 
dharma does have an ethical dimension that emphasizes 
knowing one's place in the world; there is also a performative 
element to dharma - as there is for the concept of Li in Confucian 
thought - which bears out in the practice of rites and rituals. 
But of course, the acts themselves, as the many yajhas, can be 
rather complex and with varied significations and rules 
governing their proper performance. This calls for 
interpretation or hermeneutics so that there is an unmistakable 
understanding of the purpose and time, and place and the 
most effective discharge of the duty-like performatives: 
itikartavyata (procedure). 

Traditions, Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, and Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980, 
pp. 268-302, esp. p. 273. 

^ John Koller, "From Rta to Dharma" in Bimal K. Matilal and 
P. Bilimoria (eds.), Sanskrit and Related Studies, Delhi: Indian Book 
Centre, 1990, p. 84. 
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And so Jaimini (400-200 bce) sets about systematizing 
the thinking on the art of sacrifice and its attendant dharma 
significations: just what does it mean to say "one must 
perform sacrifice with the Citra ritual on such and such a 
moon-night phase"? What is the power behind its efficacy 
when the act is properly executed, etc.? And what is the topoi 
or true signification of the deity (devata) invoked? In other 
words, in what grammatical taxonomy does devata that gets a 
mention in the injunction (vidhi) or in the accompanying mantra 
reside or hide, and what indeed is its ontological status? Is its 
reference internal (noetic/psychological) or is it external 
(ontic/ontological), or is merely in the word? Uncovering the 
deeper contours of the ritual geography requires as much an 
epistemological if not simply the linguistic-hermeneutical 
excavation of the episteme of dharma. The Vedas are believed 
to be composed of vSkyas (discrete sentences) (not exactly 
equivalent but the approximation should do for our purposes); 
in fact, they are referred to as codanas, which are vidhi 
(injimctive statements), close to what we in modem times call, 
imperatives, not unlike prudential commands, sometimes 
expressed in conditional forms, e.g. if you desire X you should 
do Y. 

Indeed, inasmuch as dharma embeds the definitional 
matrix of yajha: hence athato dharma jijhasa (now, therefore, 
the enquiry into dharma), and the opening salvo in Jaimini's 
Mtmarhsa-Sutra regales us with: codanalaksano ’rtho dharma? 
(now, therefore, the definition of injunction/duty). Jaimini 
believed that such an enquiry can only proceed not with 
ratiocination but a decisive investigation into the function of 
language as a valid pramana (means of knowing) and hence 
the entire meaning of the Vedic utterances or basic sentences 
can be summed up in this cryptic proposition. The enquiry is 
as much into the procedural workings of language as it is in 
the principal rhetorical term of enquiry, namely, dharma. 
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Dharma is defined by that which is known as codana, and 
codana (as later commentators like Sahara explain) refers to a 
particular kind of the imperative sentence (vidhi), "the ought" 
that incites one toward action,^ that is indicative of dharma. 
Secular imperative sentence just would not do (although the 
pramfl«fl-hermeneutical epistemography applies by extension 
as much to its testimonial iteration as well, since all 
discourses are compoundedly composed of sentences qua 
vakya); the necessary condition is that it be a ritual imperative, 
and the sufficient condition is that it be Vedic and apauruseya 
(trans-personal) or alaukika expression (otherwise it would 
not be a prama). Later commentators were concerned to bring 
out the nuance of artha - the purpose or the goal of ritual - in 
this formulaic definition of dharma by extending its scope 
beyond the simple linguistic metonymy to that of moral 
praxis. As the Arthasamgraha, states: "dharma is sacrifice, etc."^ 
(or yaga). The "etc." includes chanting (japa), austerity (tapas), 
and charity (dana). But since not all sacrifices are desirable 
(in fact, some are positively undesirable), the same author 
adds: "dharma must be a desirable matter which serves some 
purpose {prayojanavadartho dharma)".^ A second definition 
along the same lines of the just preceding ones runs as 
follows: "dharma is that from which well-being (abhyudaya) 
and the highest good {niMreyasa) come about".^ The 
soteriological significance of nih^reyasa is particularly 
underscored by Sahara, one of the first commentators on 
the MTmamsa-Sutra. An answer to the question "what is 


^ codana iti hi kriySyah pravartakam vavanamahuh\ - Laugakasi 
Bhaskara, Arthasamgraha, ed. A.B. Gajendragadkar and R.D. 
Karmarkar, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1998. 

* yagadireva dharmah \ - ibid. 

® prayojanavadartho dharma iti\ 

^ yato ’bhyudayanihireyasasiddhih\ - Kanada, Vaiiesikasutra. 
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dharma?" - which abandons the project of defining it - is 
this: "dharma is that which the cultivated persons {aryah) praise 
when it is done, and adharma is that which they condemn 
when it is done"/ 

This is how Mohanty represents the common structure 
regarding "incitement to action" - a structure, he says, that is 
accepted by all thinkers in the Indian tradition: 

Knowledge -> desire -> will to -a motor effect -> the action 
(jnana) (ciktrsS) {pravrtti) (cesta) (karya) 

Knowledge produces desire, desire produces the will-to-do, 
this in turn produces actual motor effort, the consequence of 
which is the action as a completed performance/ 

Let me switch for a moment to Saussurean 
deconstructionist language and explain some of the terms 
and process involved here. The signifier (represented by Sr, 
with its lih + dhatii [action-verbal form]) is linked to the subtle 
medium of "phonemes" {varnas = sound-letters) which in turn 
as a collective (morpheme) is recalled/illuminated 
{abhivyahgya) by the traces (samskdras) left behind by the 
sound-image (dhvani) or, secondarily, by the graphic image 
(lipi) and other modes of materiality which awaken the 
meanings by this supplementary process (by first arousing 
iabdibhavana, impulse for iabda, the literal grasping). 
Varnasamuhah (combination of "sound-letters") gives us 


’’ yam lu drysh kriyarndnam prasansanti sa dharmah yam garhante so 
'dharmah - Apastamba-Dharmasutra\ 1.30.7 

® J.N. Mohanty, "Dharma, Imperatives, and Tradition: Toward 
an Indian Theory of Moral Action", in P. Bilimoria, J. Prabhu 
and Renuka Sharma (eds.), Indian Ethics Classical and 
Contemporary Challenges, vol. I, New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2008, pp. 57-78, esp. p. 60. 
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words related to their respective semairtic contents; 
combination of words (and related word-meanings) in a 
syntactical order gives us sentences {vakya, the unit of which 
is a yajus); and the combination of sentences produces text. 
Since the syntactical formation yields sentence-meaning 
{ekavakyartha), requiring for its fulfilment various conditions, 
grammatical rules, metaphorical transfiguration, intentional 
re-arrangement, and so on. 

Furthermore, it is the overall signified (in a more composite 
expression) that governs the performative function of speech. 
Curiously, one does not have to be kept waiting for the textual 
cipher: an urge or impulse {bhavana) towards a potential 
signified (the purpose, or end - artha - as in piinisSrthas, though 
not restricted to the generic foursome, it could be a specified 
object of desire) may be enough to propel one to action 
(arthlhhavana). And if we agree to return to artha the magical 
sense, incantational potency of mantras, then we move it away 
from "concept" or the idea as the pure signified, the intelligible 
within spoken sign, and we then have a system of signs- 
rhythms, silences, gestures, noises - which is not exhausted 
by logical speech or rational discourse. But I am straying here, 
for 1 want to return to the linguistic ramifications of this 
position, not its anti-metaphysical ruses as such, apart from 
the agnosticism implied in the paradoxical transcendentalism 
of apurva. 

To illustrate this remark via an illustration, suppose we 
take the injunctive expression (vidhi) "whosoever desires 
svarga [heaven] should perform an agnistoma ritual for Agni 
{agnistomayagam yajeta agnaye svargakamah)". Without 
concerning ourselves with the syntax, we notice here a string 
of signs, which breaks up into the signifiers, basically, as the 
lift + dhatu, karaka (which is neutral in the instrumental case), 
etc. the dative agnaye, and the signifieds qua kama as the 
twofold bhavanas or impulses (efficiencies), namely, the 
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"performative task" yaga and phala (svarga, in this instance, 
but it could be cows, rains, sons, and another longed for). 
More technically, the injunctive suffix conveys sabdibhavana, 
also called pravartana or prerana (directing, imploring, 
impelling). It prompts one as to what is to be done. The 
inducement itself is called arthlbhavana, i.e. pravrtti, that evokes 
gnostic or intellectus episode, i.e. a particular noetic imaginary. 
Yaga is its karana (instrument) and svarga its bhavya; and apurva, 
the withheld cumulative social security in the person, or with 
Internal Revenue Services, ITO, over which the gods of the 
Oval wage wars on the perceived asuralokas. 

However, phala (outcome), is not actually observed or is 
not forthcoming in the sacrifice itself, for it is the outcome, 
albeit in deferral traces in some possible world. What this 
implies is that the two complementary bhavanas in turn become 
signifiers portending a third signified: namely, apurva, the 
"hitherto unprecedented" efficiency (efficacy as potentiate), this 
is the "transcendental signified", which remains adrstartha 
(literally, "unseen effect"), its presentation is thus postponed, 
and its signifier is crossed-out, seamlessly. 

A word on the "transcendental" and the "instrumental" 
case. Apurva, however, is "transcendental" (but not in a 
kutastha, absolute or unchanging sense) only in a provisional 
and operational {tatastha) sense, for its significance is not so 
much in being adrstatva or even astitva (is-ness) as in being a 
mysterious result "which has nothing before it" (literally what 
apurva means), or being without a preceding instance, i.e. in 
its novelty and prior unknownness or elusiveness (it has no 
pramanic-generatable jnatata), and so also in its near- 
empirical givenness for it retains the phenomenality of the 
almost certain phala (result/effect) - a reality that is productive 
of itself qua auto-poesies, or what David Lewis called the 
enigma of elusive knowledge strung mid-way between the 
possible and the actual world - antariksa. It is by a certain 
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feat of what Kant had called in the aesthetic of the sublime 
"subreption", "a clandestine metalepsis" in Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak's terms, in which there is isolation of a 
moment of transgression or bafflement in a text, that entails 
the substitution of an "effect for a cause".^ What is important 
therefore, when the facticity of the transgressive sign - the 
self-erasing signifier - is realized, is the "effect" not the cause 
as such (for there is no other or transcendental signified as 
an "extra effect" - hence my choice or coinage of the 
neologism, "mantric effect"). Here the cause is of no real effect 
or consequence, or that the cause is in the effect, the antecedent, 
itself as by the law of satkaryavada, just as for the Mimarhsa 
epistemology the conditions of the validity ("truth-bearing" 
effect) of a cognition {jnana) is constitutively given or inherent 
in the conditions and causes for the possibility of the 
cognition itself (by their thesis of the little understood 
svatahpramanyavada). 

Elsewhere, in the Chinese tradition, by a parity of distant 
analogy, Ziran in Daoist thought follows its own course, in a 
state that is dynamic, but its truth remains hidden. 
Furthermore, apurva will erase its smoky traces the moment 
the entitative phala has found maturity or manifestation, is 
bom or issued. Hence, once again, the result or substantive 
phala in this actual world functions as the signifier for the 
deferred but now-imminent signified, namely, svarga, and 
which too, like its polar signifier, devata - even though the 
latter signifier is usually in the dative - has no ultimate or 
absolute ontological status in the Mimarhsa episteme, whose 
(svarga's) significance possibly extends to no more than 
beyond an inner state of happiness (comparable to Aristotle's 
ideal of eudemonia) in this lifetime or in another birth, or 

’ Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, A Critique of Postcolonial Reason: 

Toward a History of the Vanishing Present, Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1999, pp. xiii and 98. 
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something to be consumed, and so its self-identity is eroded. 
And of course, aptirva can be compromised or armulled by 
taking a wrong step — bhada — in the sacrifice or some specific 
code and prescribed performative rule is not followed to 
the tee. What is interesting is that apurva, which has no sign 
for it in the expression itself, and so it cannot achieve 
reference to itself, self-reflexively or otherwise, remains yet 
the "hidden" {avyakta), unmanifest and "not yet visible"; still, 
it does succeed in achieving signification, though at the upper 
split level, i.e. as the pure signified. We will notice that the 
loci of this significance, indeed of the overall signification, is 
the vacana (the utterance itself), not the vacaka (the utterer, 
or speaker) (there need be none), given that in the theory 
the utterance has its own syntagmatic and metonymic force, 
coupled with the mantra (about which more shortly). The 
hearer's intention (bhavana), induced here, is more important 
than any reference, directly or implicitly, to that of the aiictor, 
"author". Hence the jurisprudential impersonality of the 
interpretive or hermeneutic process, with two overall 
implications: (i) that the Mimamsa eschews any attempt to 
forge a direct, unmediated link between textuality and ritual, 
or word and action (the empty third space is kept on hold 
via the mediation of the transcendental signified, apurva as 
the "mantric effect"), and (ii) it eschews any role of an 
intermediary personal agency, be that of a devata (another 
out-of-this-world hearer or witness) or the utterer (but for 
his interlocutory help, purohita (the priest), yajamana (the 
sponsoring patron), and such functionaries. 

Devata and Mantra 

Having elucidated dharma, vidhi, phala, and apurva, we now move 
to the other three Sg/Sd here, viz. devata, mantra, and arthavada. 

I have been long worried about the status and role of 
devata in this ritual soteriology, and why the familiar ideas 
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like the "Lord" {Uvara), and "yogic perception" (yogt-pratyaksa), 
are marginalized in the Mimarhsa discourse? What price, one 
might wonder, the preoccupation with the efficacy of Vedic 
rituals? Halbfass gives us an interesting clue - his concern is 
with tracing the genealogy of the theory of karma's causality 
in Indian thought; nevertheless, the ramifications for us are 
profound: 

[T]he efficiency of the Vedic rituals entails its own special 

and "trans-karmic" (or rather "proto-karmic") causality ... 

And here Halbfass couldn't resist recourse to the concept of 
apurva, which he describes a la Kumarila as "that particular 
"potency" which gathers and stores the efficacy of the Vedic 
rituals and makes it possible for transitory sacrificial 
performances to have lasting effects in distant future."’” 

The inference for the facHcity of apurva is based on arthapatti 
"circumstantial inference", or "negative implication",’’ and yet 
the instrumentality of the Vedic action in respect of the causal 
efficiency is never deferred to a personal agency, such as a 
devata or Uvara, whose names may well be invoked, but as 
“nominens": "the rectification of names"; various auxiliary 
actions also contribute to specific units of apurva to yield the 
final and comprehensive apurva of the complete sacrifice, which 
in turn (as we saw earlier) corresponds to the unity and 
totality of the result, for example, svarga}^ But is it not that in 
popular Vedic understanding it is the gods who collect the 


Halbfass, 1980, op. cit., p. 274 (from Kumarila's apurvadhikarana 
in Tantravarttika, see n. 11). 

“ This prUmanika view of Kumarila is discussed at length in a 
rejoinder to grammarians and Buddhists by Toshiya Unebe in 
his paper "'Apurva','Devata', and 'Svarga': Arguments on 
Words Denoting Imperceptible Objects", Journal of Indian 
Philosophy, 2011, (39): 535-52. 

Ibid., p. 276. 
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essential offerings {dana, tyagavastu) in the sacrifice in the 
invisible realms and safeguard the marked potency therein 
for their fructification in a time appropriate by their own cosmic 
clock? Sankara in his Bhasya defends the proposition that 
several gods are able to descend at the same time (wherever 
their prior temporal location or attendance elsewhere) to the 
site of a sacrifice, which makes Sankara a perfect modal 
logician: arguing for an indivisible and indefeasible temporal 
instantiation in a spatial singularity of varied possible worlds. 

That might be so, but Kumarila Bhatta rejects this 
proposition and ultimately resorts to atman (soul) of the 
initiator or sponsoring patron of the sacrifice - although, as 
Halbfass quickly clarifies, apiirva remains for him a potency 
(yogyata) generated by, and in a sense belonging to, not the 
sacrificing person, but the principal sacrifice {pradhana karman) 
itself {dlayayajna). "The causal potencies created and left 
behind by the sacrificial acts remain present as traces or 
dispositions (samskara) in the person who performed them; 
according to Kumarila, there is no other possible substratum 
in which they could inhere"; these are Kumarila's exact words: 
yadi svasamaveta-eva ^aktir isyeta karmaMm, tadviMie tato na syat, 
kartrstha tu na naiyatiP All other placement or markers of 
agency as it were vanish with the self-efficacious action. (This 
modality may not extend to non-Vedic, or secular, actions; 
but that is not our concern here.) 

Halbfass sums up this insight in a rather crisp passage 
(and for such insightful articulation he, like Frits Staal, will be 
well remembered in the scholastic circles for long): 

There seems to be a basic assumption that if Vedic rites, 

including all subsidiary acts, are performed in strict 

Kumarila's Tantravarttika and Tuptika, ed. Kashinath Vasudeva 

Abhyankar and Gangesa Sastri Joshi, 4 vols., 2^ edn., Poona: 

ASS (1927) 1970-74, p. 369; Halbfass, p. 277 n. 32. 
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accordance with the Vedic rules, they will not fail to produce 
their proper results. Sacrificial, "apurvic" causality seems 
to operate within a finite and well-defined set of conditions, 
a kind of closed system, in which it seems to be secure from 
outside interference: in bringing about its assigned result, 
the power of sacrifice, that is, apurva, will prevail over other 
possible influences, including those which might arise from 
the general karmic status of the sacrificer.*^ 

And he continues with these final remarks: 

The sacrificer gestures to the official act of initiating the 
sacrifice {utsarga); the actual performances themselves may 
be left to the "paid agents". "1 give to the sacrifice in order 
that it may give back."'^ 

Hence the question of personal authorship (as much of the 
sacrifice at hand) and responsibility is less important here: 

what produces apurva is rather the impersonal power of the 
sacrifice itself, which is only unleashed, activated during 
the actual performance of the sacrifice. Apurva may be stored 
and coordinated by the soul [as food in a camel]; yet it is not 
merely and not even primarily a quality or subordinate 
ingredient of the soul; it is and remains the effect and the 
stored power of the sacrifice. — Ibid. 

In the accompanying footnote Halbfass comments: "the purusa 
is not the sadhana (material means) of the result to be effected, 
sddhya." 

In more phenomenological terms, the sponsor of the 
sacrifice is addressed by something external to him (the ritual 
efficacy, kdrya): he is even appealed to, by the imagery of the 
devatas, and he finds himself always in the dative case, the 


Kumarila's TantravMtika and Tuptlka, p. 277. 
■5 Ibid., p. 282. 
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grammatical case of someone being spoken to by another. 
Husserl's technical term for this relation between phenomenon 
and knower (subject) is Gegebenheit (givenness); and in a 
pregnant phrase in his Idea of Phenomenology he wrote that 
absolute givenness is a final term. . . My discovery here is 
that the true "dative" - note its alliteration with devata - is the 
subject-knower-doer, by the law of divine anti-gravitational 
negativation. 

There is a question whether the taxonomic analysis applies 
to all "ought" injunctions, i.e. categorical imperatives, or 
largely to "optional" ones {kamyakarman), conditional/ 
prudential imperatives, of the kind "if you so desire . . ." or 
"it might be prudent to . . ."? For Prabhakara (the elder 
colleague to Kumarila), apurva is not of the same concern as 
the core of the Vedic injunctions; it is not about the 
instrumentality or even the desire motivating the undertaking 
{istasadlianata, nor istakamana), but rather about the entitlement 
(adhikara) and intent of performing it as a matter of "duty" 
{karyata: "this is my task"), which carries its own purpose 
(prayojana) or goal (bhavya). The Prabhakaras align the 
significance of the Vedic injunction, which to them is the acme 
of "verbal testimony" or sabdapramana (the pre-eminence of 
language as an exclusive and sui generis means of knowing), to 
three aspects: (i) niyoga, i.e. the directive; (ii) karya, the noetic 
structure of what is to be accomplished; and (iii) apurva - which 
they identify with karya itself, which according to Salikanatha 
is the import of the injunction in Jaimini's Codanasutra. And he 
invoked one Badari as stating that karya produces the result, 
i.e. svarga. Supplemental to this is kriya, the physical event, the 
actual act of performing the ytiga. Kriya does not produce the 


16 


Paul J. Griffiths, The Vice of Curiosity: An Essay on Intellectual 
Appetite, Winnipeg, Manitoba: Canadian Mennonite University, 
2006, p. 37. 
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result as such. Yaga is both the subject and instrument of karya; 
but "yaga" qua "kriya" is a temporal event, it vanishes with the 
smoke. What remains is karya, when accomplished, in the self 
of niyojya. That you might desire heaven (svarga) merely entitles 
or qualifies you to take the initiative (niyoga); thereafter, it is 
the "work of sacrifice" (compare Luce Irigaray's "work of 
gifting", or Derrida's "work of mourning") as karyatapmna not 
kriya- svarga is of secondary importance, a spin-off as it were. 
Apurvabhavaua and phalabMvana are coterminous terms in this 
theory, because they reject the two other polar-bhavam theory, 
artht, and sabdi, of Kumarila's. Hence the concept of karya or 
efficacy performs an important limiting function on the Vedic 
fixation with ritual propriety, and thereby goes a considerable 
way to de-legitimizing desire and devata-hased yaga, and 
permits only the niyoga-type. 

K.T. Pandurangi explains: 

The karya is more an ethical concept than a ritualistic 
concept. Even if taken as a ritualistic concept, it has to be 
taken out of [the] empirical level and has to be looked upon 
as [having] a mystical or transcendental value. Achieving 
such mystical efficacy of Vedic rituals is the goal of performing 
Vedic rituals. The other benefits are by-products.'^ 

This echoes the Confucian dictum that Li (arguably a cognate 
of karya as "rite") must be internalized, for it is not simply 
rituals which, if acted out correctly, ensures that a person is 
benevolent and human (ren). It must become an internal act, 
a noetic supplication indeed. Mencius saw Li as an internal 
aspect much more than a rite of action. Li becomes 
internalized, integrated as part of the person, so much so 
that the rites are acted out without thought: rather, they are 


17 


K.T. Pandurangi, Prakaranapahcika [= PPK] of $alikancltha Miira, 
with an exposition in English, ICPR, 2004, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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manifested in every part of life.** 

To return to the observance of rites through overcoming the 
self, then the whole empire would consider benevolence to 
be his. However the practice of benevolence depends on 
oneself, and not on others.” 

Like the virtue of water, it is not acting with passivity, but 
not acting with a certain outcome in mind, a way that lets 
one's atma unfold, there is no bifurcation between subject and 
object, no awareness of "agent" performing the act as being 
distinct from an objective action being committed, yet an 
awareness of everything being equally itself and other. There 
is an intellectual release from the "womb of darkness", but 
not one that ends in a catatonic-zombied-out apavarga state 
(as in Nyaya soteriology) which is still in the realm of desire. 
Disordered desire must need be checked and bracketed out, 
for an undeconstructed desire is the function of the self, and 
this self's consciousness, as Sartre reminded us, is produced 
by the perception of the self through the perspective of the 
other.“ 

The second issue that arises concerns why some rites, e.g. 
the Citra ceremony, do not yield cattle immediately. It is 
obvious to any good theorist of rituals, such as Mary Douglas 


See, Alan K.L. Chan, "Confucian Ethics and the Critique of 
Ideology", Asian Philosophy, vol. 10, no. 3, 2000, pp. 245-61, esp. 
p. 246; cf. A.T. Nuyen, "Confucianism and the Idea of Equality", 
Asian Philosophy, vol. 11, no. 2, 2001, pp. 61-71, esp. pp. 61-63. 
Also, Julia Ching, "Human Rights: A Valid Chinese Concept", 
in Confucianism and Human Rights, ed. De Bary and Tu, Columbia 
University Press, 1998, pp. 67-83, esp. pp. 76-77. 

” D.C. Lau (tr.), Confucius: The Analects (Lun Yu), London: Penguin, 
1999, Book XII. 

“ Jean-Paul Sartre, "The Look", in Being and Nothingness: A 
Phenomenological Essay on Ontology, New York: Washington 
Square Press, 1996, pp. 340-43. 
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for example, that the true meaning of ritual is symbolic and 
its funchon is intellectual. She argues that the fertility rites of 
primitive societies are performed not to produce crops - as 
earlier theories had supposed - but to give order to life by 
demarcating seasons. As she says; 

Of course the Dinka hope . . . that the rain ritual will 
(magically) cause rain, healing rituals (magically) avert 
death, harvest rituals (magically) produce crops. But 
instrumental efficacy is not the only kind of efficacy to derive 
from the symbolic action. The other kind is achieved in the 
action itself, in the assertion it makes. . . 

Durkheim and other social scientists believed that ritual was 
a way in which people worshipped society; others that rituals 
provide a conduit to historical connections, the reliving of 
legends, of illo tempore, the originary begirmings, as well as 
the performance of the ethical knowledge of the larger 
cosmology. 

The practice and observance of rituals, altarity, then, with 
its supplementary supplications in the recitation of the 
accompanying mantras ,enable the accumulation of divine 
"credit chits" (that my colleague M.K. Sridhar has called 
apUrvakarya) and through its empowering force, or 
"benediction", some good, or the Good {ireyasa), is realized in 
the ever-transforming earthly alterity (the sense of being poised 
as the other; oneself as other, and the other as oneself). Or 
perhaps (crossing now the Oriental border) as Confucius had 
put it: 


Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger: Collected Works, An Analysis of 
Concept of Pollution and Taboo, Routledge, 2003, p. 69. 

Harvey Alper (ed.). Understanding Mantras, Albany, NY: SUNY 
Press, 1989; J. Gonda, "The Indian Mantra", Oriens (1963), 16: 
244-97. 
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Submitting to ritual is Good; if (a ruler) could for one day 
himself submit to ritual, everyone under Heaven would 
respond to his Good-ness.“ 

It induces piety, which the Confucians quickly translate for its 
beneficence {ren, humanity) in filial and wider governance 
relations, etc. 

I wish now to move on to the remaining ontological issues 
that I am attempting to track. And so a final word on devata: 
I would call it the case of the elusive dative (the subject to 
whom some x is directed or given over: agnaye, devaya, 
narayanaya, gangei), for it is subsidiary to the substantive 
nominative and the connected, though, unmarked 
instrumental case, which we have located in karya. That is all 
there is to the deity: an effervescently and effusively 
egregious, and only just efficacious, symbol that has no 
substantive signified beyond its moment of iteration. Hence, 
divinity, gods, the idea of authorship, human beings and 
their craving, and the external world are simply qualia (gaum, 
substanceless properties, attributes, aspects) that are judged 
against another benchmark that has as its signified the 
sacrificial whole and dharma, the transcendental sum of all 
right rituals, ritual relations, and cosmic structuration and 
ordering of the universe as well as all right actions and 
practices. Even the gods have to conform to this "law of the 
One"; there is an interesting narration in Aitareya Brahmana, 
where yajm as food fled from the gods; the gods panicked 
and said: "The yajna as food hath left us; this yajm, food, let 
us search for." [But] "How shall we search?" Answer: by the 
Brahman and meters or metrical forms (chandas). They 
consecrated the Brahmana with the meters; for him they 

Analects XII: 1 (Ames, "Yin and Yang", in Antonio S. Cua (ed.). 
The Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy, New York and London: 
Routledge, 2003, pp. 846-47; and Heaven Doesn't Speak, ABC 
Encounter, radio program, 6 August 2006. 
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performed the yajfia up to the end; they also performed the 
joint offerings to the wives (of the gods). It seems, the unity 
of Brahmana (as mantra) with the meters defines yajna and 
yields food as much for the gods, not otherwise, nor the 
converse.^^ The gods, knowing that they are not entitled or 
qualified to perform sacrifice, except perhaps the primordially 
primeval one, depend upon human performance and "gifting" 
to their chosen deities. 

The Prabhakaran commentator, Salikanatha, categorically 
refutes the view that yaga is of the nature of worship of 
deities. He finds no authority for such claims. Further, he 
avers that devatas have no form and therefore cannot 
comprehend worship offered to them. This rules out the 
possibility of their grace. Devatas are gauna in the sacrifice.^ 
To introduce notions of future life, or a divine being or beings 
who might influence this world (lokasarhsdra) from an invisible 
world beyond, is a mere speculation. The Prabhakaras echo 
what Confucius was teaching over at the other end of the 
Silk Road. 

"Until you are able to serve humanity, how can you serve 
gods?" {Analects 11.11) And as the late and respected acarya 
Frits Staal adroitly noted, the rendering of gods as "mental 
forces", which elsewhere smacks of excessive symbolism (as 
in the Alexandrian interpretation of the Homeric pantheon), 
is in Hinduism quite naturaP^ - or at least in the Mimarhsa 
and lately in the Arya Samaj's aniconic /lomagraphy. 

N.N. Bhattacharyya, Ancient Indian Rituals and Their Social 
Content, Delhi: Manohar, 1996, pp. 119-20. 

In K.T. Pandurangi translation of PPK, p. 413: nanu yUgadi-kriya 
devatlih-aradhana upayabhuta satl kclryata ucyatam . . . sa tat- 
pratyasatti-dvarena ka 'antarepi phalam janayitumalam-eva; devata 
phaladSnasamartha karmabhih aradhyate; sa clraradhita prasldati\ 

Frits Staal, Exploring Mysticism, US/London: Penguin Books, 
1975, p. 194. 
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And, Finally, What of Mantras? 

The recent literature on mantras in the Mimamsa is extensive: 
Staal (following Levi Strauss and Louis Renou), Daya Krishna, 
Pattabhirama Shastri, K.T. Pandurangi, and John Taber among 
others have been engaged in the disputations. 1 will report on 
few of the salient points from this debate in concluding this 
discussion, but I begin with the Bhattas. For Kumarila mantras 
appear to have the same grammatical function as the rest of 
the Vedic sentences, albeit in a more formulaic form uttered 
in the context of a ritual. But do they really have any meaning, 
do they refer to anything in particular? What meaning does a 
mantra such as "Aditi is heaven, aditi is the atmosphere", "Agner 
vrata"; do they carry any signification? The consensus among 
the Mimarhsakas seems to be that, although mantras embed 
meaning, linguistically speaking (even as part of an elaborate 
speech-act), they belong to the arthavat "useful" or arthavada 
category, to whit, auxiliary, or subsidiary effectations in the 
procedure, and they have an explanatory role as well, in that 
they register the name-place for each samagrt (sacrificial 
ingredient) and their elemental correspondence, plus their 
significance in the procedure that is largely and substantially 
one of tyaga (giving up), dana (gifting), and for this one may 
need imaginary atithi/arghya (atithi devo bhavah - guest is god). 
Nevertheless, mantras fall outside the sadhana-sadhya- 
itikartavyata matrix. 

Hence, according to Sahara, "mantras serve to bring to 
light the subsidiary parts of the sacrifice as it is being 
performed".^^ Derived as it is from the root man, to think, it 
alludes to "the bringing to mind" {manasa; noesis) -tra, from 
tram, releasing the noetic supplication as the ostensive "mantric 
effect", the particular devata as efficacious name-place marker 


1.2.32, 1.50; John Taber, "Are Mantras Speech-Acts?", in Alper, 
1989, p. 149. 
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of the intended potency to be generated in the procedure. 
(Recall that the as-yet-unmanifest mantric effect is the apurva, 
which more properly is the yaga- or yajnic-effect). Mantras then 
bear a deferred signification rather than any direct indicative 
signification, drawing on "mythologic and symbolic" 
associations in the mind. Again, the deities they name or stamp 
the sacrifice with, Agni, Vayu, Aditi, Indra, et al., are granted 
pseudo-existence, a momentary effervescence in the wider 
imaginary of what might pick out the divinities of light (divya) 
had the Mimaihsa any inkling towards the onto-theos (or 
theism of any variety and persuasion, notwithstanding later 
emendations by the converted "Uttara-Mimaihsakas"). My 
scholastic pandit in Varanasi once asked me what is "e-mail 
login"? I replied to the effect that 

what mantras are to the Mimamsakas exactly as you have 
explained them to me, so mantras are like the login name 
and passwords we use for logging into our cyberspace 
internet accoimts (the smoky realms): they have no role in 
what we do after and the directives we might follow once 
the core messages are downloaded in the inbox or outbox! 

Giving it a yet different spin, Taber argues that mantras have 
an illocutionary force, of an Austinian speech-act kind: e.g. as 
when the Army's Chief of Staff or the Prime Minister proclaims, 
smashing a bottle of champagne against the Agni missile: 

Today, 1 have much pleasure in launching Agni H, India's 
newest defence invention and symbol of deterrence to our 
neighbouring states. 

The expression embeds mere platitudes, or it names a 
trajectory and the procedure-as-it-unfolds, or yet to be 
actualized fully; for Agni IPs itikartavyata is complete only 
when it is launched across the skies toward an intended 
"enemy" target, even if pre-emptively. And the new 
nationalist mantra: "Hindu-Chin bhai-bhai; Hindu-Muslim 
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bye-bye". I think the illustration serves a point; imntras have 
no epistemic status, and as such they yield no real knowledge, 
because they are not part of pramana (epistemic platform) as 
such, but only a subsidiary part of sabdlbhavana: inciting gnostic 
or intellectus, i.e. a particular noetic imaginary. It is also called 
pravariana or preram. This knowningness evokes arthlbhaimna, 
i.e. pravrtti of what is to be done, which is also conveyed by 
the injunctive suffix. Yaga is its karana, instrumental force, 
and svarga its bhavpa; and apurva, the withheld cumulative 
invested-credit in the person or wherever the performative 
is intentionally coming from. Mantras are generative of their 
own "intentionality" and are reflective of the Heideggerean 
adage that "language speaks", "language precedes speech", 
and "language is the house of being" (and we might add for 
the present subreptive account, "of non-being"). 

But Taber brings in his own criticism at this point, 
suggesting that for all its sophisticated understanding of the 
functioning of language, as a theory of mantric utterance it is 
woefully inadequate. He argues that the variety and 
complexity of mantric forms are hardly explained by saying 
that they serve as reminders [For] [Ajs mere reminders, they 
would do better with a simpler structure and thinner content. 
In Sanskrit literature, a certain class of texts is clearly 
designated to serve a mnemonic function, sutras, but mantras 
hardly have that character. Why should there be references 
to gods in mantras? And, why to particular gods in some 
mantras, to other ones in others? The Mimarhsa makes only 
the lamest effort to account for such things, invariably taking 
references to deities to be mere arthavadas - and it does that 
only when forced to. 

Indeed, it would seem that the Mimarhsa is not really 

interested in explaining mantras at all but only in eliminating 
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them as potential source of doubt about the rationality of 
the Veda 

Vedic mantras had to await later commentators such as Sayana 
for a semblance of semantic grace to be restored to their 
fledging figurative and furtive life. 

1 agree with Taber, but 1 would qualify his gripe with two 
alternative suggestions. One, that at least under the Prabhakara 
theory of sentence-meaning, which is anvitabhidhanavada (context- 
principle) (a more syntactically-oriented theory), no word or 
part conveys separate or partite meaning; the whole arises in 
interconnectedness of the parts, less the parts, which could even 
play a symbolic or metonymic role. And this procedural vada is 
extended to Vedic yajus as well, which is what Jaimini takes to 
be a ritual "sentence" (vakya), not as in our ordinary linguistic 
usage. A sentence, as one knows, in Sanskrit is a big-long affair; 
more so in its ritualistic form in Vaidika-vacya. Why then go 
chasing after the partite mantras, when the whole is not quite 
the sum of the parts? 

The second suggestion comes via Frits Staal. For all his 
polemic, back in the 1980s, about the meaninglessness of 
mantras (whence he compared them to "bird-songs"), Staal 
makes a valid observation that mantras are really pre-semantic 
tropes that none-the-less have a particular form in natural 
language, which is more important than their meaning. The 
"form" is based on what J.G. Frazer called "laws of similarity" 
which we find in the general principle governing Vedic ritual, 
viz. that there should be a one-to-one correspondence (scldrSya) 
between mantras and rites {ekamantrani karmani)}^ Katyayana 

1.2.32, 1.50; John Taber, "Are Mantras Speech-Acts", in Alper, 
1989, p. 153 (Taber in Alper 1989). 

” Frits Staal "Mantras and Bird Song" 1985a, p. 5; "Vedic Mantras" 
in Apler 1989, pp. 72-73; Apastamba-irauta-Sutra 24.1.28; also in 
P.V. Kane, History of Dharmaiastra, vol. II, part I, chapter XXIX, 
pp. 976-1008. 
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irauta-Sutra 1.3.1, for example, defines mantras as rc, yajus, 
saman, nigada, which comprise all that is different from 
Brahmaiia and Sarnhita. Staal notes: 

In the Mimarhsa, mantras are similarly defined and their 
formal character and difference from language are similarly 
stressed (e.g. the order of words [karma] in mantras is fixed, 
as in Sanskrit within compounds, or in English, and unlike 
word order in ordinary Sanskrit which is free).^ 

So samans are mantras, like the blja-mantras of Tantrism;^' they 
may contain meaningless sounds, but their sheer form lends 
significance to the syntactical structure and function of the 
rite being enunciated.^^ 

Historical Locution 

I wish to conclude with a historical observation on the overall 
project of the de-mantrification, the de-deification and 
especially the impersonalization of Vedic sacrifice, and its 
authority in toe, in the hands of the Purva-Mimaihsakas. This 
would be my reasoning. 

Consider the impending impersonality of the Upanisads, 
gods replaced by a neuter Brahman, the platform for 
authorless authority, again impersonally grounded, hence 
rituals have to be in a pre-poned sense impersonally serviced; 
no middle or intermediary agency is permissible for that is 
an impossibility in the iteration of the spokenless word. I 
would even venture to suggest that the Supreme Principle of 
Existence is rendered apauruseya - applying the charactertistic 


Frits Staal, op. cit., p. 11. 

See Gavin Flood, The Tantric Body: The Secret Tradition of Hindu 
Religion, UK: IB Taurus, 2006. 

33 See also, Guy L. Beck, Sonic Theology Hinduism and Sacred Sound, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1995. 
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of apauruseyatva beyond the concern with language and the 
pre-eminence of $ruti as the divinely sacred language of being 
and non-being; there is a song I recorded in India once which 
speaks of the Divine having taken apanruseya-rupa (impersonal 
formless) rather than Brahmaji having taken pauruseya-rupa, 
the personal form as in Saguna-Brahman, or Uvara in onto- 
theo-logos parlance. This is complete in the doyen of Uttara- 
Mimarhsa, Badarayana, followed more ardently and 
radically, I suggest, by Sankara; not even Sruti really matters 
(although its sui-generis sanctity is retained as the pramam in 
lieu of personal authority for which Uvara, he feared, might 
be brought in via the "secondary definition" to which he 
relegates Saguna-Brahman [Brahman qualified or with 
qualities]): the only pramt! is ultimately Brahman, all else, the 
self and the world, are mithya. Sheldon Pollock argues that 
the Mimarhsa are on the apologetic track of denying history, 
the historicality of the uneven temperaments and 
arrangements, such as the caste-based social structuration 
and the implied exclusion of the sudra from the performative 
acts (Vedic rituals and Sanskrit as the dead language of the 
gods), and of women too to a large extent. As Taber rightly 
points out, the Mimamsa probably evolved at a time when 
the traditional sacrificial lore was becoming less known.” I 
would add a corollary to that: we have to look ahead, not to 
history but the future-to-be from the moment a little before 
the classical philosophical turn in India, with Buddhism and 
Jainism increasingly competing with Vedic ritualism with their 
own pre-karuna-version of an impersonal karma (doing) 
theory. It is about denying pauruseyatva of all possible 
authority and procedure, and the results thereto. No decent 
secular Constitution puts the heavens or the gods or God 
above its authority (except in Pakistan or other theocratic 


33 


Op. cit. (in Harvey Alper 1989), p. 146. 
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nation states): this adage might serve as a heuristic here, for 
again it is the Mimaihsa's rule of interpretation, the veritable 
hermeneutics, that becomes the basis of interpretive rules 
for the Srauta-Sastras and especially the Dharma-Sastras, in 
matters Gastric and secular to boot, and it survived the 
colonial legalistic re-structuring, and continues to be invoked 
and utilized in juridical matters in the Indian courts to this 
day. That's a legacy not to be forgotten. Perhaps, fast- 
forwarding the social-political clock of the future-to-be to 
the contemporary/contemporaneous/modern times, the 
Mimarhsa were a peculiar, indeed idiosyncratic progenitors 
of the secular (in the way Gandhi understood "secularity": 
the in-between personal and impersonal; and Charles Taylor 
returns us to this seculocution in his massive "The Secular 
Age", 2009). On the more ritualistic and soteriological side, 
it is curiously interesting that the Arya Samaji or rather its 
founder, Dayanand Saraswati revived a deity-less havi or 
homa as they call their own orthopraxis based on Vedic 
Sarnhitas and mantras, and Dayanand, like the Mimarhsa, 
eschewed the idea of final, irreversible liberation {moksa), 
recognizing only temporary "paradises" or states of bliss 
{svarga as multi-tiered anandalokas, sukrtasyalokas, world of 
pious works; to the Pauranics, it is devayana, pitryana).^ 

Would 1, then, be a Mimarhsaka in the post-modern/post¬ 
colonial/post-secular - and all-post times (for here the most 
impossible appropriation is "faith" or 4raddha)? Yes, albeit, 
qualifiedly, an Apurva-Mimarhsaka (not, that is, Purva or 
Karma-Mimamsaka). (I have never been a faithful Uttara- 
Mlmarhsaka; and confessedly have been something of an 
apostate among Naiyayikas because they made spurious 
arguments for the existence of livara, for which one doesn't 
need Gadadhara or Siromani's' Navya-logic to refute the 


34 


Halbfass, op. cit., fn. 21, p. 273. 
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fallacies retained, Kumarila, the Buddhists and Kant's Hume 
did that better for me, and I followed suit.)^'^ 


P. Bilimoria, "Nyaya and Navya-Nyaya" (that also discusses 
Parimal Patil's excellent reconstruction of the Buddhist 
refutations of the Nyaya arguments), in Brill Encyclopedia of 
Hinduism (ed. Jacobsen, Narayana, et al.), vol. 4, Philosophy, 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2011, pp. 657-71. See the following works by 
me: "The Idea of Authorless Revelation (Apauruseya)", in Indian 
Philosophy of Religion, ed. Roy W. Perrett, Dordrecht: Martinus 
Nijhoff/Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1989, pp. 143-66; "Hindu 
Doubts About God: Towards a Mimarhsa Deconstruction", in 
International Philosophical Quarterly (Fordham, NY) December 
1990, vol. 30, no. 4, pp. 481-99; "Authorless Voice, Tradition 
and Authority in the Mimamsa: Reflections of Crosscultural 
Hermeneutics", Nagoya Studies in Indian Culture and 
Buddhism, Sambhasa (1995), 16: 137-60. 

P. Bilimoria, 2000, "J.N. Mohanty's CriHque of Word as a Means 
of Knowing and 'Authorless Tradition'", in Bina Gupta (ed.). 
The Empirical and the Transcendental: A Fusion of Horizons, pp. 
199-218, USA [Bl]: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers. 
iabdapramana: Word and Knowledge, Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic 
Publishers, 1988, and feature review thereof by Stephen H. 
Phillips, Philosophy East and West, 45(2): pp. 273-80; the book 
with Phillip's commentary is now re-issued as ^abdapramana: 
Testimony in Indian Philosophy, New Delhi: DK Printworld, 2011. 
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Translation as the 
Cultural Space of Tibetan 

Lokesh Chandra 


Translation is the dream space of a language at a critical 
moment of unknowing when it seeks to endow its words with 
the immensity and heights of expression, in quest of a new 
world of higher thought, a dynamized centre for intellection 
to discover new universes of ideas and new material evolution. 
From a dialect, it becomes a language of sophistication, a 
concordance of values and materiality. Let us take an example. 
Latin literature began as translation from the Greek, that 
largely conditioned its development. Roman writers absorbed 
and transfigured the borrowed elements. Whereas the Greeks 
excelled in abstraction, the Romans had an unusually concrete 
vision. Their ideal was a blend of culture and kindliness. 
Cicero, the statesman, orator, poet, critic, and philosopher, 
developed the Latin language to express abstract and 
complicated thought with clarity. Alexander the Great had 
taken Indian scholars to Pergamum, which became a home of 
learning as well as the eagle's nest of his treasures. It became 
the earliest home of Greek grammar, and grammatical terms 
like genitive, accusative, and aorist are its permanent 
contributions to the grammars of European languages. The 
generative principles of Sanskrit grammar became the linguistic 
plenum of Latin vocabulary. From simple words related to 
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our biologic needs (like go, sleep, walk, talk ad infinitum) was 
a qualitative leap to a new vocabulary of learning like alphabet, 
book, lesson, vowels, consonants, going on to abstract 
concepts. A simple Latin root like spec (to see) (from Sanskrit 
spa^) gave rise to a few himdred new words: a-spec-t, circum¬ 
spect, con-spectus, in-spect, intro-spect, per-spect-ive, pro- 
spec-t, re-spec-t, retro-spec-t, su-spec-t, and so on. These 
processes are referred to by the Tibetan Emperor Khri 
Lde.sroh.btsan in his foreword to the Bam.po.gnis.pa who 
speaks of the importance of Vyakarana, the correlation of 
Tibetan and Sanskrit syntax, as well as the prefixes pari, sam, 
and upa to be translated in an appropriate manner as yons-su 
(entirely), yah.dag.pa (truly), or ne.ba (proximately). 

The emperor also cautioned: 

But in cases where meaning is not augmented [by them] and 

there is no need for a surplus of words, use a designation that 

accords with the meaning. 

Buddhism has been a major formative linguistic component 
of many Asian languages, both extinct and extant, like 
Khotanese, Parthian, Tokharian, and Sogdian which became 
victims of historical processes; or the dynamic Chinese, Korean, 
Japanese, Cambodian, Thai, Laotian, and Simhalese that are 
alive and creative media in their countries. 

Gold and Sutras 

The contacts of Sanskrit and Tibetan begin with Emperor 
Lha.tho.tho.ri who received a casket containing the 
Karandavytdm, sutras, dkarams and a golden stupa from India in 
AC 373. The Karandavyuha is the original scripture of oin 
manipadme him. The Tibetan state prospered and the sutras 
and stupa became a great blessing. This was during the reign 
of the Gupta emperor Samudragupta. His name means "who 
defends the seas" like the song "Britannia rules the waves" 
during the imperial glory of the UK. The Gupta emperors 
brought an economic and cultural renaissance and a political 
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and strategic deterrant by their international relations in trade 
and academics. Srigupta the founder of the Gupta dynasty 
realized the importance of transoceanic trade with China and 
built the China-vihara near Nalanda for Chinese monks to come 
in later years. Samudragupta must have known that Tibet is rich 
in gold. The mausoleum of the previous 13* Dalai Lama is 
embellished with lavish quantum of gold which was extracted 
by traditional methods. Kalidasa speaks of Alaka, the city of 
Kubera, in the Himalayas in Meghaduta 2.7. Alaka is explained by 
the commentator as Kubera-nagari. It reminds us of the golden 
land of Tibet. Kalidasa lived during the reign of Kumaragupta 
(r. 415-55) in whose honour he composed the KumarasambMva. 
Kumaragupta 1 started the construction of a monastery at Nalanda 
by building the first convent at the request of Rajavaihsa, a monk 
of Uttarapatha or north-west India, probably of Bactria. All the 
stupas and monasteries of the north-west regions of India were 
destroyed by the Hunas. Sung-yun who visited Gandhara in ac 
520 speaks of the devastation of the Hunas. The famous Chinese 
pilgrim Hsiian-tsang says that 1,600 stupas and monasteries were 
razed to the ground by the Hunas. 

The Gupta emperors were constantly engaged in fighting 
the Hunas and it was but natural that a monk of the north¬ 
west request Emperor Kumaragupta I to establish a university 
at Nalanda in the distant east so that Buddhist learning 
continues unhampered by political turmoil and prospers in 
peace and freedom. The Bactrians have played a major role in 
the spread and sophistication of Buddhism. They and the 
Tibetan monks were commanded by Emperor Khri 
Lde.sroh.btsan at his court to prepare a catalogue of the 
Tibetan translations and to collect all the neologisms in Tibetan 
deriving from Sanskrit, as a preparation for the final redaction 
of Mahavyutpatti. The epic of Gesar from the Latin Caesar and 
the majestic headgears of the Lamaist hierarchs could go back 
to the Bactrians who had contacts with the West. 
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The contacts of India and Tibet continued in border trade 
and major commercial undertakings in the precious metals. 
The Yarlung dynasty revered siitras that had come to the palace 
of Lha.tho.tho.ri, which were a blessing for the prosperity 
and happiness of the palace and the people, in the trade avenues 
it had opened up. There was no one to read siltras, or to 
pronounce dharanls. They were venerated for 250 years but 
left the desire to comprehend them alive. 

Tibetan Impirium, Script, and Literary Language 

Sroh.brtsan.sgam.po united the Tibetan clans in his powerful 
state, shifted the capital from the Yarlung Valley to the more 
central Ra.sa "City of Goats" which became Lhasa "City of 
Gods". From goats to gods was the mighty ascension to a 
new order of a powerful central authority. It needed a 
communication system to reach the remote distances of a 
sprawling country. For this, the Emperor sent Thon.mi 
Sambhota with sixteen companions to study in India, create a 
script, and work out a grammar for a standard language. As 
the tradition goes, Sambhota wrote eight works on grammar, 
which refer to its model oi Astadhyayl of Panini in eight chapters. 
The long tradition of transferring the linguistic culture of 
Sanskrit into Tibetan had begun. The two queens of 
Sroh.brstan were Buddhists and had brought holy icons from 
Nepal and China whence they came. Script and sacred images 
of Buddhism must have been accompanied by sutras whose 
translation was an imperative under the sagacious policies of 
Emperor Sroh.brstan. Now Tibet was on the way to an 
alphabetic civilization. 

The Early Translations 

Emperor Khri.sroh.lde.brtsan was actively promoting 
Buddhism and he laid the foundations of the first monastery 
of Bsam.yas in about ac 779 to train Tibetan monks. He invited 
Santaraksita and Padmasambhava to make the country well 
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disposed to Buddhism. Santaraksita was a great philosopher, 
and Padmasambhava started the interiorization of local deities 
into Buddhism as guardians of the faith. Initiation of monks 
and tradition of translations of scriptures began in right earnest 
and by ac 800 a large number had been translated by various 
lotsavas, as can be seen from the Ldan.dkar catalogue. The 
immense philosophical literature had to have a common 
terminology and the next emperor took up this task. About 
AC 792 a debate between Indian and Chinese monks was held 
as to whether Indian or Chinese teachings should be followed. 
The Indian scholar Kamala^ila won over the Chinese Hoshang. 
Tibet was at war with China and this weighed in favour of 
Kamalasila. Henceforth only Sanskrit texts were rendered into 
Tibetan. Some of these early translations have survived in 
Tun-huang which was under Tibetan control during ac 781- 
848. While these translations are more literal, the revised 
versions are clearer, more precise and easier to understand. 

Here is a stanza from Saddharma-pimdarlka-Sutra in Sanskrit, 
and its early Tibetan translation from a Khotanese manuscript 
and the revised Tibetan version. The last quarter of the 
Sanskrit has not been understood by the translators. The 
Sanskrit original means: "O Lord (Vinayaka) tell the name of 
that universe (lokadhatu)". The early translation has wrongly 
understood the last quarter and rendered it as "lord of the 
universe". The genetive lokadhator goes with ndma and means 
"name of the imiverse". It does not pertain to Lord (Vinayaka) 
which is the vocative: "O Lord". The revised version has 
followed the earlier version and did not consult the Sanskrit 
original. But the revised version in Kanjur (the Narthang 
edition) has the appropriate Tibetan syntax and a better 
idiomatic style in accord with the genius of the language. 

*11 cieM JiTB rtl'hUldll'l'Il'M't) II 
— Saddharma-pundanka-Siltra 14.28 
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Khotanese manuscript 


- Nils Simonsson, Indo-Tibetische Studien, 1957: 89 
(Sven Hedin expedition 1927-33 
Ethnographic Museum, Stockholm) 

Narthang edition 

luluUc' ;| I 

Standardization of Terms 

In about ac 800 Emperor Khri.lde.sroh.brtsan came to the 
throne. He convened an assembly to discuss military matters, 
and to receive tributes. He commanded the Bactrian and 
Tibetan preceptors to catalogue the texts translated, and to 
list all the Tibetan coinages of Sanskrit terms. In ac 814 the 
Sanskrit-Tibetan lexicon of Buddhist terms Mahaxn/utpatti was 
compiled from various texts. The emperor himself wrote the 
introduction to its complimentary text in two chapters: Bam.po 
ghis.pa to explain the coming of neologisms as well as the 
technique of translation. He made the following points: 

1. In his father's time many terms were not in accord 
with the doctrine or with Vyakarana (he uses the 
Sanskrit term). Hence in the new effort the terms will 
be in accord with the original text, with the 
conventions established according to Vyakarana, and 
the appropriate translation of the plain language. 
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2. The challenges of syntax in the two languages have to 
be crossed over by deviating from the order in the 
original "according to what is easy". 

3. In the case of homonyms, Sanskrit loan words should 
be used. Gautama means phrase, direction, earth, light, 
vajra, cow, and heaven, use a noun in accord with the 
context. 

4. In the names of countries, flowers, plants and the like 
prefix the word with country or flower according to 
whatever is named, e.g. yul wa.ra.na.si to specify that 
Varanasi is a place. 

5. Put numbers in the Tibetan way: "one thousand two 
hundred fifty" and not "twelve hundred monks with 
a half". 

6. Translate prefixes like pari by semantically appropriate 
yohs.su "entirely". When the meaning is not augmented 
by them, there is no need of the surplus element. 

7. Honorific and rank-ordered terms to be used only for 
Buddhas. 

8. No person is to correct or form neologisms hereafter. 
The translators were explicitly forbidden to coin new 
terms. When it was unavoidable, they were directed 
to report to a special commission attached to the Royal 
Palace (Padma.dkar.po's Annals 102b-103b). 

These rules promulgated by Emperor Khri.lde.sroh.brtsan 
in AC 826 have been followed ever since. New coinages of 
proper names in Tibetan were however common in later times: 
Mnan.yod for Sravasti. The Bam.po gnis.pa is an unparalleled 
source of principles of translation into Tibetan, and deserves 
an English translation with extensive annotations. 

Creation of a new Tibetan literary language may be 
illustrated by: 
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ses 

"to know" 

ses.rab 

"prajna" (rab = pra) 

ye-^es 

"jnana" 

ye, ye.nas 

"completely" 

ye.rdzogs 

"perfectly". 


From a nomadic dialect, Tibetan arose to a unique world 
status as the second major classical language after Sanskrit in 
profundity of expression, clarity of thought, and the power 
of subtle reasoning. The major classical languages are: Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Chinese. Once Prof. 
Baldanzhapov of Buryatia said: "One has to be a bodhisattva to 
master Tibetan." The lotsavas or Tibetan masters, who 


translated Sanskrit sutras into Tibetan along with Indian 
masters, are celebrated in a marriage song as "jewels granting 


all wishes", that follows: 


tv ■ 

“\*I ' '^^"^. ■=1' "ir^ ru ■ 

'r5l«)<M• .tg^cag ^ 


(The party of the bridegroom) 

Orh svasti 

The Lotsavas, the translators of Tibet, India and Nepal 
And specially the lord of the learned men, Thonmi Sambhota, 
With hardships of body and speech like those of Sambhota, 
From the holy places of India and Khotan 
Introduced here, into this northern Country of the Snow 
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The eight deep doctrines and many Sutras and Tantras. 

In the same ivay, in the proximity of the blessed Tashilhunpo 
Which is a second Sukhavatl in the middle ofTsang, 

Inside this new house fidl of jewels granting every wish 
You like the minister Lotsava (Sambhota) have brought 
This powerfid king of the jewels granting all sorts of wishes. 

We offer this white auspicious scarf (to you) 

With our thanks for having brought here this jewel granting all 
sorts of wishes. 

— G. Tucci, Tibetan Folk Songs, 1966: 37, 57-58 

Refinement of Tibetan Literary Culture 

With the standardization of the Tibetan philosophical, ritual, 
mathematical, astronomical, and other terms in the Sutras and 
Tantras, the vast Buddhist corpus was translated into Tibetan. 
In the twelfth-century Sa.skya Pandita (1182-1251, Kapstein, 
p. 777) introduced the ideals of literary learning as intellectual 
excellence. He must have been fluent in Sanskrit to be able to 
read a Sanskrit text like the Sarasvatt-kanthabharana. He studied 
the grammars of kalapa and candra, kavyas, metrics, science 
of poetic ornament (alarhkarasastra), synonymies, dramas, 
ayurveda, technical sciences (§ilpasastra), astronomy, and 
introduced a comprehensive programme of classical study to 
the Tibetan world. His exposition of the rasa theory has 
endured in Tibet till today. His "Eight Ego Poem" reflects his 
historic contribution: 

I am the grammarian. I am the dialectician. 

Among vanquishers of sophists, peerless am I. 

I am learned in metrics. I stand alone in poetics. 

In explaining synonymies, unrivaled am I. 

I know celestial calculations. In exo- and esoteric science 
I have a discerning intellect equaled by none. 

Who can this be? Sa.skya alone'. 

Other scholars are my reflected forms. 
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The earliest Japanese collection of poetry Manyoshii speaks of 
Japan as "the country where word-souls {koto-dama) flourish". 
The words and ideas of Buddhism have been oneiric sensitivity 
and summon us: "follow me to the spring and find its secret". 
The translations from Tibetan would be a glimmer of eternity 
descending upon the beauty of our world. 

Transgression, Translation and Transcreation 

The above three levels of rendering remind us of the high 
onus on our intellect to convey "the fragrance of the blue lotus" 
in the words of the Tibetan Ramayam. Higher language has to 
be different from common speech in forms of expression that 
have to produce aesthetic suggestion and ascend to 
transcension. A text on meditation was translated into English, 
in which the yogic term kianbhaka was rendered as "pot 
meditation". It simply means "retention of the breath within". 
This misleading rendering is a transgression, even if it is literal. 
Translation conveys the meaning of words but misses the 
waves that shape reveries. Transcreation animates the image 
within and we become flowering beings. Miranda Shaw has 
translated a stanza from the Citta-guhya-doha from the Derge 
Tanjur in a manner that becomes expanding consciousness: 

Who speaks the sound of an echo? 

Who paints the image in a mirror? 

Where are the spectacles in a dream? 

Nowhere at all — 

That's the nature of mind. 

— Miranda Shaw, Passionate Enlightenment, p. 90 

Its Tibetan original is cited from the Thugs.kyi gsah.ba 
glur.blahs.pa zhes.bya.ba, sDe-dge 2443, fol. 70a2-3: 

brag cihi sgra hdi su.yis smras i 
me.loh gzugs.brhan su.yis bris i 
rmi.lam Itad.mo gah.du gyis i 
gah.na ah med.do sems.kyi hah ii 
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5]c.'^T^c:’'Si*^-i^ dc.’!! 

— HrPpi^tfT by a Dakini 

A limp and listless translation loses the very structure and 
spirit. It has to be the shadow en passant in an effortless 
innocence to restructure the haunting light and music of words. 
Failing this, its translator sinks into oblivion. 



15 


Sanskrit and Tamil Interrelation 

S. Revathy 

The two greatest and most formative components of culture 
in India are Sanskrit and Dravidian. By the range and variety 
of its secular, philosophic, and religious literature, and its 
adaptability to all intellectual needs and its immensely rich 
vocabulary, Sanskrit stands in the same position to India as 
Greek and Latin did to Europe and America for many 
centuries. The literature of Tamil (and to a lesser degree of 
the other Dravidian tongues, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam) 
is almost as ancient, and as extensive as that of Sanskrit but 
here again the literary language needs simplification. Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam languages owe at least as much to 
Sanskrit as to the Dravidian elements in every aspect. 

From ancient times, the Tamil and Sanskrit tongues have 
lived in friendly commensality. Tolkappiyam is the earliest 
extant work in Tamil literature and is usually assigned to the 
third century bce. Its preface asserts that the author utilized 
the Grammar of Indra {Aindram) and was a disciple of Agastya 
who himself is reputed to have composed several works on 
literature, music, and drama {iyal, isai natkam). Tolkappiar is 
in fact described as aindiaram niraindavar meaning thereby that 
he was proficient in Sanskrit. From that day down to 
Thayumanavar and Ramalihga Swamigal, the two streams of 
national culture have flown side by side. 
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Nadiyimda kadalenaccarmyattaiyunda parajmna vdnandavoliyS. 
sings Thayumanavar about the malaivalarkadali, and his style 
and message are deft combinations of the two cultural 
influences. 

The $aiva Siddhanta system of philosophy is one of the 
typical manifestations of the Tamil genius and it may be noted 
that the early Saiva Siddhanta works, called Agamas, were 
written in Sanskrit and very great antiquity is claimed for 
some of them. The early Saiva Siddhantins who were Tamilians 
by birth decided to use Sanskrit, not on account of any lack of 
love for Tamil, but because they loved truth and worked for 
its propagation among the different nationalities. In any case, 
we find the philosophical terms used in the Saiva Siddhanta 
are Sanskrit words, although the specific doctrines and their 
exposition are largely a product of the Tamilian intellect. The 
Tamil language will benefit and not suffer; if it incorporates 
and assimilates not only Sanskrit but other foreign words, 
images, and thoughts; and the same remark applies to Sanskrit. 
In fact it has been stated that the word agama itself may be 
construed as implying that the system "came from" or was 
derived from another culture. 

The great Vaisnavite reformers have translated and 
adopted in Tamil, the Vedas and other scriptures, and even 
created a mixed language wherein Sanskrit and Tamil have 
been combined to create not only marvellous religious poetry 
but a flexible composite tongue that is spoken by young and 
old. 

Addressing the convocation of the Vikram University at 
Ujjain in 1961, the late Sir C.P. Ramaswami Iyer observed: 

It is obvious that some of the prejudice and much of the 
propaganda against Hindi in the non-Hindi localities of 
India will disappear or at all events be minimized, by the 
cultivation of Sanskrit; because it is an undoubted fact that 
all over India and even in places where non-Sanskritic 
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languages like Tamil are spoken, not a little of the vocabulary 
and much of the ideology and basic philosophical and 
religious concepts is bound up with Sanskrit. This will be 
evident from a perusal of the Tamil and Telugu classics 
through the centuries. 

Sanskrit, the oldest surviving member of the Indo-European 
family of languages, is our priceless heritage. Its contribution 
to world literatures is well known to scholars as rich and 
varied. Its impact on Indian languages is an undisputed fact. 
While almost all the languages spoken in north India are 
derivatives of Sanskrit, its influence on the major south Indian 
languages, viz. Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, and Malayalam is quite 
profound and interesting. The south Indian languages belong 
to a different linguistic family, viz. the Dravidian. Yet because 
of centuries of coexistence, both ideas and expressions have 
been imbibed by these languages from Sanskrit. Even in the 
earliest corpus of Tamil poetry, the influence of Sanskrit can 
be seen by an impartial observer. The Tamil grammarian 
Senavaraiyar in his commentary on Tolkappiyam observes that 
Sanskrit is the common language of all parts of India. But it is 
in the three major south Indian languages that the influence 
of Sanskrit has to be seen and enjoyed. In Telugu and Kannada 
its influence reaches a very high degree; but in Malayalam, it 
reaches a point of saturation. In fact, a literary genre called 
Manipravala {Gem and Coral) flourished in Malayalam using a 
mixed diction of Sanskrit-cum-Malayalam. The same style was 
cultivated extensively in Tamil in the Sri Vaisnava religious 
writings. We shall elaborate on this point a little later. 

In the field of aesthetics the Tamil grammatical tradition 
expoimded in Tolkappiyam includes within itself the theories 
on rhetorics and aesthetics; the Sanskrit tradition has its base 
in Natyasaslra which deals with the theories of dramatic art, 
rhetorics, etc. elaborately. Both these works are similar in many 
respects yet being independent. While the rasas are eight for 
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both; both deal with only four alathkaras. Both treat of the two 
types of ipig^ra and the types of myikas. While Natyaiastra deals 
with poetics in detail, ToMpyiyatn includes it under the section 
on Porul while elaborating on Akattimi and Purattimi. The critical 
literature in Tamil, after Tolkappiyam has as its basis, the five 
motives - ezhuttu, sol, porul, y^ppu and anr. The works that discuss 
in detail the Aniyiyal are mostly based on Kavyodaria of Dandin 
(seventh century ce). Although such works have developed 
between twelfth and sixteenth century ce, they do not seem to 
have been influenced by Anandavardhana and K^mendra. There 
are four major works on Aniyiyal: (i) Dandiyalamkaram which was 
written on the basis of Dandin's KavyMaria (as the name implies) 
by an unknown author and unknown date. The text is divided 
into poduviyal porulaniyiyal and sollaniyiyal with about 125 
aphorisms. Of these, thirty-five aphorisms describe anis. 
(ii) Vtrasozhiyam was composed by Buddhamitra during eleventh 
century ce in the name of king Vira Rajendra Cola (ce 1063-70). 
Of the 184 verses in Kattalaikalitthurai, forty-one are devoted to 
ani. It is the only such work written by a Buddhist. The author 
claims KavyOdar^ as his model, (iii) Miiranalamkara of Tirukkurugai 
Perumal Kavirayar of sixteenth century ce was again modelled 
on Dandiyalamkaram. It also follows the tradition set by 
Tolkappiyam Tonnulxnlakkam of Viramamunivar of ce 1730 has 370 
verses. The author has followed both the traditions of Sanskrit 
and Tamil rhetorics. Muthuvilakkam and Ilakkama Vilakkam of the 
same period have no new ideas. Mampazhakkani Sihganavalar 
has translated into Tamil the Rasamanjan of Bhanudatta. In recent 
times, the texts Dhvanyaloka, Da^rupaka, Aucityavicaracarca, and 
Kuvalayananda have been translated into Tarrul. Thus it could be 
seen that the Tamil tradition has its rhetorical and aesthetic 
theories drawn from the Sanskrit tradition. 

Tamil is considered by the scholars as the forerunner of 
the cultivated languages of south India. It has retained its 
vigour and youthfulness with an abundant vocabulary to 
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express even modern ideas. W.D. Whitney in his book The 
Life and Growth of Language says that Tamil is a finer language 
to think and speak in, than any European tongue. On the basis 
of certain words found in Vedas some scholars think that 
Tamil, the Dravidian tongue, might have had an impact on 
Sanskrit. It is said that the word Arid in Tamil was introduced 
into the European language as Rice even as early as King 
Solomon's time (about tenth century bce.). The word palli, 
which means a small village, occurs in Sanskrit as well as in 
Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada. It must have had its origin in 
Dravidian language since the word paUi is common in south 
India. C.W. Damodaran Pillai derives tamizh from tami (lonely) 
and according to him tamizh means Peerless. In Prihgalandai 
X.580, a Tamil lexicon, it is explained that tamizh means 
sweetness and mercy. Inimaiyum niramaiyum tamizh enavagum. 

But the influence of Sanskrit, an Aryan language, on Tamil 
was very much pronounced in some of the great works of the 
period between ce 1100 and 1750. Vdlmlki Rdmdyana, the revival 
of Saivism, and the movement of Vaisnavism which 
emphasized bhakti were principally responsible for this 
influence of Sanskrit. During the period after ce 1850, however, 
the unearthing of the Sahgam and other ancient works from 
private possessions and their printing gave a new impetus to 
the development of modem Tamil. The credit goes to U.ve. 
Saminatha Iyer whose masterly editions with copious notes 
deserve special mention. The rise of the national poet 
Subramanya Bharathi in Tamil Nadu was a contributory factor 
to the growth of patriotic feelings among Tamils. The advent 
of Bharathi ushered an era of literary renaissance in Tamil Nadu. 

After the arrival of the Aryans in India, Sanskrit influenced 
almost all the languages in the subcontinent. On account of 
the intercultural intercourse among the various sections of 
the Indian people, there has been integration of languages, 
values, norms, and traditions. K.M. Munshi, the founder of 
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the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, writes about the impact of the 
two cultures, viz. the Aryan and the Dravidian, as follows: 

The impact of the two cultures took place in north India 
where the two races first came in contact during the Vedic 
and the post-Vedic periods. There is a strong Dravidian 
element even in the Vedic Sanskrit, and a marked 
"Dravidization" of the spirit of the Aryan languages. There 
is an equally powerful infusion of Dravidian elements in 
Aryan religion, ritual and thought, mythology, and 
legendary history, all indicating that the fusion took place 
in the plains of north India. 

Rarndyam and MahabMrata have been, over the years, rendered 
in all Indian languages. Valmiki's original work and Kalidasa's 
abridged adaptation which are in Sanskrit and Kamban's work 
in an elaborate form in Tamil may have the same base, that is, 
the life and mission of Rama. But each has its uniqueness, 
especially so in the case of Kamban who employs a different 
language from Valmiki and Kalidasa; a language that has a 
genius and poetic tradition of its own. 

Let me give some examples as to how Kamban has been 
influenced by Kalidasa. In the opening verse of his Raghuvamsa 
Kalidasa writes: 


r\ r\ T r rv _ 







Whither is the Solar dynasty which emanated from the Sun 
God? Whither is my small intellect? I am attempting to cross 
the ocean with the aid of a barge, out of love (for poetry). Or 
shall I say that my attempt at this great (literary) adventure 
in exploring into the great Epic of Solar dynasty (created by 
Valmiki) is akin to driving a thread through the hole in a 
gemstone which had been drilled into by diamond? 
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Kamban's opening verse echoes the similar idea: 

noytin noyya sol nurkalurren-enai 
vaita vainn maramaram ezhtulai 
eyta eytavarku eytiya rMkkatai 
seyta seytavan sol ninra teyatte 

See another similar instance from Valmiki, Kalidasa and 
Kamban. Valmiki writes: 

"Therefore I wish to retire after handing over the kingdom 
to Rama", said Dasaratha. 

Kalidasa writes the same with a metaphor 

As if out of fear for Kaikeyi, old age in the form of grey hair, 
appeared near Dagaratha's temple region, and secretly 
whispered in his ears, "Hand over the kingdom to Rama". 

Kamban is influenced more by Kalidasa than Valmiki that he 
writes very much similar to Kalidasa: 

mannane! avaniyai maganukku Induni 
partna orundavam purl paruvam tduena 
kanna mulattinil kazhara vandena 
min enak karumai pdy veluttatu or mayir 

Old age in the form of grey hair by losing its darkness and 
shining like lightning, appeared near Da§aratha's ears and 
secretly whispered to him, "Hand over the kingdom to your 
son and you retire to forest for penance". 

The story of Ranuiyana, as is but natural, was adopted by all 
the Alvars to a greater or lesser extent in accordance with 
their own outpourings which have been collected in 
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Nalayiraprabandham, i.e. a compilation of 4,000 hymns and is 
known as Dravidopanisad. All the Alvars took Rama and Krsna 
as the incarnations of Visnu and were engrossed in devotion 
to them. A later commentator Peria Vachan Pillai has brought 
out a Ramdyana by name Pdsurappadi Ramdyana consisting of 
lines and words from Ndlayiraprabandham only. 

Even the great epic Mahdbharata, which contains many 
didactic hymns, has influenced the great Tamil classic Tirukkural 
by Tiruvalluvar. Referring to temperance in speech Tirukkural 
says: 

tlyinal sutta pun uttarum aradt 
nSvindl sutta vadu 

and 

yagdvdrdyinum nakdkka kavdkkal 
sOkdppar sollizhukkuppattu 

Bhagavad-Glta conveys a similar idea in the verse: 

- Bhagavad-GitH XV.17 

Further, two of the Puranas, Bhagavata on the side of Visnu 
and Sutasamhitd described as part of the Skanda Purdna on the 
side of 6iva, bear unmistakable evidences of south Indian 
nativity. The two epics were done into Tamil very early, a 
Tamil Bharata going to the Saiigam age itself. The Puranic 
mythology, and the religious and cultinal milieu are already 
reflected in the Sahgam works, particularly in Paripadal. The 
accoimt of the sixty-three Saiva saints by Svmdaramurti, one 
of them, who belonged to the later Pallava times is referred 
to as a Purana. Ydpperunkala Vrtti (prosody) cites a work called 
Purdnasdgara in venba meter; the text and the gloss are both by 
Jain writers. There is a lengthy article titled "A Tamil Version 
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of the Puranas" by the late V. Raghavan in his commemoration 
volume. 

MenHon was made earlier about the Manipravala style. The 
earliest definition of Manipravala in Tamil states that if there is 
an intermixture of Sanskrit syllables in Tamil writing, it is 
called Vlraviyal, and that if there happens to be an intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, it is called Manipravala. However, in later 
times, the term Manipravala is applied to the Tamil prose 
literature of the Vaisnavas and Jains which came into existence 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. One might wonder 
why this particular style was used by the Vaisnava acaryas. To 
understand this we must explore the intricacies of the 
development of Ubhayaved^ta and its relation to Manipravala. 
Ubhayavedanta, as the acknowledgement of a twofold 
scriptural tradition, also implies the acknowledgement of two 
religious languages - Tamil and Sanskrit - as parallel religious 
languages in the writings of the Alvars. Although the Alvars 
sang their praises of the Lord in Tamil, their mother tongue, 
they considered themselves part of the Vedic tradition. Since 
scripture was to be made available to all Sri Vaisnavas, it was 
the responsibility of the acaryas to instruct the diverse people 
of the Sri Vaisnava community in the Ubhayavedanta as well 
as the teachings of the acaryas themselves. To accomplish this 
task they needed a medium of instruction that would be 
intelligible both to the ordinary devotees and to the 
intelligentsia of the community, to those who knew only their 
mother tongue - Tamil - as well as to those who understood 
Sanskrit. Being adept in both the languages, the acaryas 
themselves, were masters of both the languages and so were 
qualified to interpret to the devotees, the teachings of the 
Upanisads as well as the Tamil hymns of the Alvars. While 
interpreting the Upanisads and philosophical works they often 
used Sanskrit words and phrases. These words were thought 
of as techrucal terms in the sense that exact meaning which 
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the acaryas had in view could be conveyed - or at least they 
thought that it could be conveyed only by using those Sanskrit 
terms. Consequently there developed a variety of prose, 
basically Tamil in structure and vocabulary but including many 
Sanskrit terms and phrases, which came to be called 
Manipravala. The most prominent characteristic of Manipravala 
is that it is a situational language as it developed in specific 
circumstances to expound Ubhayavedanta to a diverse 
religious community whose mother tongue was Tamil and 
was used in specific context (religious instructions) involving 
the larger tasks of writings - vyakhyanas and sampradaya granthas 
- i.e. works concerning the tradition like rahasyatrayasara. 

Now in Manipravala which is a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Tamil words, the way the words are mixed and in the form 
they are used differed from writer to writer according to his 
own scholarship and capacity to essay a different style. For 
example, Pillan the first $ri Vaisnava to use the Manipravala 
prose, used long compound sentences. When he uses Sanskrit 
words he provides Tamil endings. Next, Nanjiyar avoided 
long compound sentences in favour of simple sentences. 
Vadakkuttiruvidi Pillai and Peria Vachan Pillai use more Tamil 
vocabulary 2:1 while Pillai Lokacarya used still more Tamil 
vocabulary 3:1 and introduced the sutra style into Manipravala 
prose. Vedanta De^ika reverted to a Sanskrit dominated Tamil 
prose (3:2) although he wrote works in pure Tamil (as well as 
in Sanskrit). Thus, we find considerable variations in the style 
of Manipravala. 

It may also be pointed out that Manipravala was generally 
written in Tamil script with grantha characters for those sounds 
which are not foxmd in Tamil, or else, it was completely written 
in Telugu script with the addition of the Tamil characters for 
the two sounds peculiar to Tamil, zh and r. When the Tamil 
script was used, often the direct Sanskrit quotations were 
completely written in grantha characters. The unique feature 
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of Tamil Maniipravala is that the syntactical structure of the 
Tamil sentence is always preserved intact with its nominal 
and verbal terminations and post-positional particles and 
Sanskrit words, phrasals, however long, contained in lexical 
slots. 

Unlike the Tamil Manipravala sentence retaining the purely 
Tamil structure, Telugu and Malayalam use Sanskrit words 
with Sanskrit endings converting their sentence patterns into 
those of the language of cultural borrowings. The fact, that 
Manipravala literature had a vogue in all the four south Indian 
languages in the medieval period, deserves to be recalled here. 
Defined as bhasasamskrtayoryogam, it served at that period as 
the medium of religious and other discourses. 

I would like to conclude by saying that it is the need of 
the hour for all of us to direct all our efforts to do research in 
a direction where we can compare and contrast the 
contributions of the different authors in different languages. 
This would not only enrich the vast body of literature but 
also help us to appreciate the other cultures equally. 
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Indian logic, 143-144 
Nyaya, 135-36, 140 
Vedic literature, 108 
economic 

and cultural renaissance, 251 
rivalry, world of, 16 
Egypt, 111 
Eight Ego Poem, 258 
ekavakyartha, 229 
Elizarenkova, Tatyana, 6 


elusive knowledge, enigma 
of, 230 

emergence of 
Being, 42 

space, root cause of, 46 
time, root cause of, 46 
emperor 

Khri Ide.sroh.btsan, 251-52 
Khri.lde.sroii.brtsan, 255-56 
Khri.lde.sroii.brtsan, 253 
Kumaragupta, 252 
Lha.tho.tho.ri, 251 
Enzensberger, Hans 
Magnus, 1 
epic of 
Gesar, 252 
Solar dynasty, 266 
epistemic 
logic, 159 
significance, 160 
status, 148 

"Epistemology in Classical 
Indian Philosophy", 154 
erroneous cognition of a 
probandum, 158, 160 
eternity, glimmer of, 259 
etymology, science of, 93 
European 

Protestant theology, 27 
tongue, 265 
existence, 

rhythm of, 225 
structuration of, 225 
Supreme Principle of, 246 
experience 
of joy, 53 

of the luminous, 36 
unity of, 57 
exposition of 
Buddha, 97 
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rasa theory, 258 

falcon altar, 118 
Fatehpur Sikri, 130 
father-son relationship, 43 
feeling intellect, 41 
Finnegan, Ruth, 4-5 
fire, creative power of, 43 
Foley, John Miles, 2-3 
food-producing era, 107 
formal 

inference, 165 
syllogism, 155, 157 
fossilized expressions, 
conservation of, 4 
Frazer, J.G., 245 
Funo, S., 113 

Gadadhara, 248 
Gandhamadana, 68 
Gandhara, 252 
Gandolfo, Castel, 39 
Gangooly, P., 110 
Ganweriwala, 107 
Ganahoma, 15 
GaneSa, 122 

Ganga-Yamuna tradition, 
107 

GangeSa('s), 152-54, 156, 
161-62, 168-69, 171, 174, 
177-79, 182 
conclusion, 178, 180 
Final View, 180 
theory of the suffixes of finite 
verbs, 178 

Gauda branches, 17 
Gaudapada, 91 
GaudapadakarikH, 89 


Gautama (Gotama), 137-140, 
143-44, 146-48, 256 
Gautama Nyayasutra, 88 
Gayatri, 20, 50 
Gegebenheit, 236 
geography and mythology, 
fusion of, 64 
ghatJ yantra, 110 
Ghalcha-speaking country, 
64 

Godbole, Merushastri, 22 
Goddess 

Durga as MahisasurmardinI, 
120 

Pampa, 128 
gola-yantra, 110 
Golden Temple, 124 
Govardhana, splendid caves 
of, 69 

Govindayati, 91 
grdhyagrahakabhava, 187 
grammar(s) 
of Indra, 261 
science of, 79 

of European languages, 250 
Grammarian(s'), 195, 

198, 201 
Paninlya, 182 

Refutation to the Nvaya View, 
180 

school, 185, 187 
grammatical 

operations (karya), 203 
theories, purport of, 78 
treatise, 81 
Greek 
epics, 1 

first dictionary of words in, 98 
grammar, 250 
literacy, rise of, 10 
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Gupta 

dynasty, 105, 252 
emperor Samudragupta, 251 
emperors, 251 
period, 60, 122 

Halbfass, Wilhelm, 224, 233- 
35 

Hampi, 126, 128-29 
Hanamsagar, 115-16 
Hanuman, birthplace of, 129 
Haradatta, 24, 80 
Harappa, 107 

town planning of, 113 
Harappan 

civilization, integration phase 
of, 107 
era, 105 
period, 107-08 
polity. 111 
system, 106 
tradition, 106 

Harihara 1 and 11, 103, 127 
Hautra mantras, 13, 17, 21 
Hautramimarhsa, 25 
Hautraparisista, 16 
Havelock, Eric, 10 
Hawking, Stephen William, 
39 

Hebrew, 74 

Heidegger, Martin, 224 
Heideggerean adage, 244 
Helaraja, 80 
Hemacandra, 80 
hermeneutic(s), 27 
praxis, 224 
process, 232 

hermeneutical sense, 7 
heliwacanas, 98 


hetvabhlisa, 144, 161, 177 
hetvabhasatva, 177 
Himalaya, 64-65, 67-68, 70-71 
Hiranyake§i(n's), 16, 19, 23, 
25-26 

Citpavana brahmana, 25 
school, 16 
tradition, 16, 24 
Taittiriya, 24 
yajamana, 24 
Yajurvedi, 21 
Hiranyakeii-Siitra, 16 
Homer, 1 

Homeric pantheon, 

Alexandrian interpreta¬ 
tion of, 241 
Hotr, 17 

function of, 19, 25 
office of, 13 
role of, 18, 21 
Hsiian-tsang, 252 
Hukka, 128 
Hunas, 63, 252 
devastation of, 252 
Husserl, Edmund, 236 

icchUlambanaviiMna, 219 
idea(s) 

of Buddhism, 259 
of chandas, 49 
of phenomenology, 236 
of recursion, 106, 110 
ideal 

of cakravartin, 61 
semantic value, 3 
ideological and textual 
evidence, 23 

idiosyncratic progenitors, 

248 
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illusion, theory of, 90 
illustrated manuscripts, 73 
impersonal karma, pre- 

karuna-veision of an, 247 
immutable Brahman, 35 
implosion of inference, 165 
importance of 

transoceanic trade, 252 
Vyakarana, 251 
incantational potency of 
mantras, 229 

indecisiveness, cognition of, 
167 

India('s) 

archaeological record, 106 
cultural geography of, 59 
essence of real, 60 
unique vision of, 71 
Indian 

aesthetics, principles of, 50 
and Chinese monks, debate 
between, 254 
art, 106 

culture, foundations of, 47 
logic, 149 
rock art, 106 
sacred city, 126 
scholarship, context of, 38 
theatric universe, 47 
Indo-European family of 
languages, 263 
Indra, 243 

Indumati, princess, 69 
Indus 

archaeological phases of, 107 
script, 107 
inference 

failure, 153, 155, 157-60, 162, 
164, 166-67, 175-76 
implosion of, 165 


logic of, 156 
sutra, 170 

to impermanence, 156 
inferential 
flaws, 154 

knowledge, 152, 155-56, 158- 
59, 163, 165, 167-171, 173- 
74, 176-77 

sign, 155, 165, 167, 169, 172-73, 
175 

subject, 136, 154-55, 158-61, 

163, 168, 172-73, 175, 177 
undercutter, 176 

inherence, definition of, 210 
injunctive 

expression, 229 
suffix, 230 
inner 

state of happiness, 231 
substances, dilpa as extemaliza- 
tion of, 56 

instrumentality for knowl¬ 
edge, absence of, 162 
integration 
era, 107 

phase of the Harappan 
civilization, 107 
intellectual combat, 10 
intelligence, ear of, 128 
intermediary personal 
agency, 232 

International Astronomical 
Union (lAU), 131 
International Council on 
Monuments and Sites 
(ICOMS), 131 
interpretation 
of Vedic texts, 100 
of yutasiddhi, 213 
canons of, 27, 77 
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Irigaray, Luce, 237 
Iron Pillar of Delhi, 123 
istasSdhanatH, 236 
istasSdhanatva, 197 
Uvara, 233, 247-48 
itikartavyata, 225, 243 
Iyer, Saminatha, 265 
Iyer, Sir C.P. Ramaswami, 
262 

Jagannatha, Panditaraja, 87 
Jagati, 20 
rasa of, 50 

Jaimini, 20, 226, 236, 245 
jaiminlya Purvamimamsd- 
sutra, 88 
Jainism, 247 
Jains, literature of, 269 
Jantar Mantar, 110 
Javeri (Siva), 121 
Jayaditya-Vamana, 81 
Jesus, 27 
Jews, 27 

Jinendrabuddhi, 80 
Jnanamauli, Bhikkhu, 97 
John, Pope Paul II, 39 
Joshi, J.P., 113 
jurisprudential impersonal¬ 
ity, 232 
fyotsnd, 18 

Kalibangan, 108, 113 
Kallya, taming of, 69 
Kalidasa, 59-65, 67-71, 252, 
266-67 

Kalinga, 61, 69 
Kamala^Ila, 254 
Kamarupa, king of, 64 


Kamasutra, 52, 93 
Kamban, 

Kamboja, rulers of, 64 
Kamya Istis, 15, 17 
Kancipuram, 126 
Kant, Immanuel, 231 
kapala yantra, 110 
Kapardisvamin, 24 
Karandavyuha, 251 
karma's causality, theory of, 
233 

Kartavirya, story of, 69 
kSrya, instrument of, 237 
karya-kdranayoh ananyatvam, 
32 

kdryatd, 236 
karyatajndna, 237 
KaSi, 124, 126 
Khanda, 126 

Karandikar, Ka^inatha 
Diksita, 22 

Kashikar, C.G., 18, 23-24 
Kathmandu Valley, 113 
Katyayana, 79-81, 99 
Katyayana school, 16 
Katyayana irauta-Siltra, 245 
Kausitaki Brdhmana, 48-49 
Kaulacara, 118 
Kaumudt, 87 
Kautsa, 97 
kavi, 47, 52 
kSvya, 47, 52 
concept of, 54 
thirty-six laksanas of, 54 
kavyabandha, 55 
Kavyadarsa, 264 
kavyarasas, 54 
kdvyasevd, 54 
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Kelber, Werner, 7 
Kenoyer, J.M., 105, 107, 111, 
113 

Kelkar, Vaman Balaji Nalk, 
22 

Kerala, 62 

ketaka flowers, 62, 70 
Ketkar, S.V., 17, 22-23 
Khajuraho, 120, 124 
landscape geometry, 121 
Khotanese manuscript, 254 
Kimpurusa, 66 
king 

among mountains, 67 
Dusyanta, 61 
of Kamarupa, 64 
of Mountains, 65 
Solomon, 265 
YaSovarman, 121 
kingdom of 
Angad, 129 
Kampiladeva, 128 
kinnaras, 67-68 
Kir, 216 
KiranSvalt, 212 
knowledge 

absence of production of, 163 
of a qualificational complex 
(vai^istya), 172 
of an absential 

countercorrelate, 163 
of contradictoriness, 155 
of pervasion, 172 
of Vedic themes, 114 
of vitiation, 158 
Kot Dijl, 108 
koto-dama, 259 
krJda, 52-53 
krtdSpandila, 53 
Krishna, Daya, 242 


kriya, 182, 189, 205, 236-37 
Krostra, 80 
Krsna, 69, 129-30, 268 
Krsnadevaraya, 127 
Kattalaikalitthurai, 264 
Ksiraswami, 80 
Ksemendra, 264 
Kubera-nagari, 252 
KumSrasambhava, 64, 252 
Kuni, 80 
Kundin, 78 
kutastha, 230 
Kuvaiayamnda, 264 

laghu samrat yantra, 110 
Laksmana (Visnu), 121 
Laksmana Temple, 121 
Lai, B.B., 107 
Lama, Dalai, 252 
Lamaist hierarchs, majestic 
headgears of, 252 
language(s) 

dream space of, 250 
Indo-European family of, 263 
of Bhagavad-GltS, 29 
of sophistication, 250 
of textual criticism, 95 
procedural workings of, 226 
second major classical, 257 
south Indian, 263-64 
Late Pleistocene-Holocene 
deposits, 115 
later 

historic period, 107 
Pallava times, 268 
panditas, 99 
Latin 

Caesar, 74, 252 
language, 250 
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root, 251 

vocabulary, linguistic plenum 
of, 250 

Lavanya hill, 120 
learning, new vocabulary of, 
251 

LekhakanusHrl-bhasyam, 86 
Lele, K.V., 19 
Levy, Robert, 126 
Lhasa "City of Gods", 253 
Li in Confucian thought, 
concept of, 225 
Life and Growth of Language, 
The, 265 
linguistic 

culture of Sanskrit, 253 
features of the Vedic hymns, 5 
hermeneutical excavation, 226 
plenum of Latin vocabulary, 
250 

linkage of chandas, vrtlas, 55 
literacy, consequences of, 12 
literature in Sanskrit, tradi¬ 
tion of, 47 

Lokacarya, Pillai, 270 
Lord 

Brahma, 65 
$iva, 124 

Virupaksa of Hampi, 128-29 
Lord, Alfred, 4 
Lothal, 108 
scale, 113 

luni-solar year, 108 

Madhva, 94-95 
Madhya Pradesh, 119 
Madhyame^vara, temple of, 
126 

Magadha, 69 


Mahabharata, 47, 266, 268 
Mahabharata war, 71 
Mahdbhasya, 81, 84, 87, 101, 
103 

Mahabhasyadlpika, 80 
mahsbhoga 

udattavacandnvitam, 58 
Mahakala Temple, 69, 71 
mahapurusasahcdrarh, 58 
Mahamstriya ]hSnako^a, 17, 22 
Maharaja 

Ranjit Singh, 124 
Sawal Jai Singh 11, 110 
Maharashtra, 13, 16-19, 22, 
24 

mahattva^abda, 218 
MahSvyutpatti, 252, 255 
Mahendra mountain, 61 
MaheSvara, 97 
Mahidasa, Aitareya, 49, 51, 
54-55 

Mahismati, city of, 69 
Mainkar, V.B., 107 
MaitrSyaniya Brclhmana 
Upanisad, 109 
Maitrayaniyas, 14-15 
Malavikagnimitra, 71 
Malaya mountain, 62, 69-70 
Mallinatha, 83, 93-94, 102 
Malville, McKim, 124, 126, 
130-31 

Malyavanta hill, 129 
mandala a conception of the 
sanctum, 121 
manifestation of 
consciousness, 41 
Universal Being, 50 
Mahgala (Mars), 122 
mahgalacarana, 92 
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Manipravala, 263, 270 
characteristic of, 270 
definition of, 269 
literature, 271 
style, 269 
style of, 270 

Manoramakucamardinl, 87 
mantra{s), 99, 232, 239, 241- 
44,246, 248 

incantational potency of, 229 
mantric 

effect, 242-43 
forms, complexity of, 244 
utterance, theory of, 244 
Manu, 52 
manusagJta, 49 
maniisasilpa, 49 
Manyoshu, 259 
Mdranalamkara, 264 
Marathi encyclopaedia, 22 
Matanga hill, 129-30 
material dimension of 
reality, 40 

materiality, modes of, 228 
mathematical numbers, 
rhythm of, 56 
mathematics, 

cornerstone of, 39 
universal language of, 39 
Mathura, 69, 81, 126 
Mathuranatha, 179 
Maula, 112 
Miillar, Max, 88 
meaningful linguistic unit, 
200 

megalithic 

stone circles of Brahmagiri, 
115 

stone circles, 117 
Meghaduta, 252 


Meghasandesa, 59, 67-70 
Mehrgarh, 107 
Mencius, 237 
Mesolithic period, 106 
rock art paintings of, 107 
Mesopotamia, 111 
metaphorical 

transfer of meanings, 6 
transfiguration, 229 
method(s) 

for textual interpretation, 27 
of adhyUropa, 27 
of commentary, 97 
of oral transmission, 72 
metonymic force, 232 
metrical 

convenience, role of, 3-4, 6 
faults, analysis of, 6 
Mimaihsa('s), 103, 187, 232, 
241, 243-44, 246-48 
discourse, 233 
episteme, 231 
epistemology, 231 
rule of interpretation, 248 
view, 179 

Mmdmsa-Sutra, llb-ll 
Mimarhsakas, 27, 77, 168, 

182, 186, 242-43 
Mimamsaka, Yudhisthira, 80 
Mimamsdvrtti, 87 
mind, primary seed of, 40-41 
Mishra, Pt. Narayana, 78 
Mi^ra, Jayadeva, 179 
misleading inferential sign, 
170-171 
modern 

science, tenets of, 38 
scientific discourse, 45 
Tamil, development of, 265 
Mohanty, J.N., 228 
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Mohenjo-Daro('s), 107, 110, 
113 

acropolis. 111 
astronomy, 112 
monumental 
architecture, 106 
buildings. 111 
moral praxis, 227 
Mother Earth, mythical 
story of, 65 
Mt. Kailasa, 68 
Mt. Mahameru, 65 
Mt. Malyavan, 70 
Mt. Meru, 122 
Mt. Sahya, 62 
Munshi, K.M., 265 
Mundaka Upanisad, 33 
mythological narration, 54 

Naciketaciti, 15 
nadwalaya yantra, 110 
Nagapura, 69 
NageSa, 80, 91 
Naidana, 97 
Nairukta, 97 
Naiyayika(s), 157-58, 248 
mksalra lists, 108, 109 
Naksatrasattra, 15 
Nalanda, 252 
Nalayiraprabandham, 268 
Ndmaparayana, 79 
Nanjiyar, 270 
Narada, 30 
Nardsamii, 50 
Narayana, 30 
Nasadiya hymn, 38-39, 42 
Natu, Shankara Vasudeva, 
16 


nature of 

Brahman as nirguna, 35 
consciousness, 35 
Reality, 34 
natya, 

combines all ^ilpas and all kalas, 
56 

context of, 56 
creative process of, 56 
form and function of, 53 
origin of, 53 
qualities of, 53 

NStyaidstra, 47-48, 53-54, 56, 
84, 264 

framework of, 52 
Nausharo, 108 
Navya-Naiyayikas, 182-83 
Navya-Nyaya, 178, 184-85 
discussion, 184 
view, 180 

nayikds, types of, 264 
negative theology, 36 
Neolithic 
cultures, 107 
site of Burzahom, 115 
neurons, activity of, 45 
neuter Brahman, 246 
New Naiyayikas, 203 
new 

Tibetan literary language, 256 
vocabulary of learning, 251 
Nichais, 71 
Nighantu, 97-98 
Nilakanthavyakhya, 87 
nirakaravUda, 187 
Nirukta, 79, 96-98 
explanations of, 98 
Nirukta-laghu-vivrtti, 85 
Niryiikti, 85 
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Nitya and Kamya PaSu 
Sacrifices, 17 
noetic 

imaginary, 244 
supplication, 242 
nomadic dialect, 257 
normative ordering, Vedic 
concept of, 225 
North Afghanistan, 106 
Northern Black Polished 
Ware (NBPW) pottery, 
108 
notion 

of dharma, 37 

of probandum, 158, 174-75 
of the absential 

countercorrelate, 164 
NySsa, 87 

Nyaya, 103, 135-36, 149, 153- 
57, 165, 174, 187 
arguments, 140 
countenances, 167 
demonstrations, 144 
faction, 177 
philosophers, 137, 154 
refutation, 180 
response, 180 
school, 185 
soteriology, 238 
translators, 153 
view, 179-180 

NySyabhasya, 141-42, 145-50 
Nyayakandalt, 211, 214, 217 
Nydyakusumdnjali, 184 
Nydyatiirnayabhusanasdra, 87 
Nyayanirnayavyakhyd, 94 
Nydyasutra, 137, 139-46, 149- 
50, 152, 158, 170 
Nydyavdrttikatdtparyatikd, 87 


Nyaya-VaiSesikas, 85 

object, qualificand of, 192 
objectives of commentary 
literature, 88 

object-possessor relation¬ 
ship, 200 

observance of rites, 238 
odanakama, 197, 199 
Oka, Gopinatha, 18 
Old Testament Scriptures, 2 
Ong, Walter J., 2, 7-8, 10 
optative suffix (vidyakhySta), 
197-98 
oral 

Composition Theory, 6-7, 12 
culture(s), 9-11 
literary forms, 4 
medium poetry, 10 
methods of composiHon, 2 
noetic processes, natural 
process of, 9 
poet, 5, 9 
priorities of, 7 

poetics, characterization of, 11 
processes of intellectual 
apprehension, 9 
psychodynamics, characteris¬ 
tics of, 8 
singer, 10 

societies, conservative trend 
of, 9 

tradition in the Christian 
Gospels, impact of, 7 
tradition(s), 2, 9, 47 
transmission, method of, 72 
orality, 

poetics of, 8 

psychodynamics of, 2, 7, 12 
tenet of, 10 
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ornamental adjective, con¬ 
cept of, 3 
Osadhiprastha, 68 
Otto, Rudolf, 36 

padapStha, 73, 99-100 
Padarthadharmasamgraha, 210, 
212-14, 216-17, 220 
padas, splitting of, 95 
Padmasambhava, 253-54 
Pain, Charles, 206 
Painted Gray Ware (PGW) 
phase, 108 

Paippalada Atharvaveda, 17 
Pali, 74 

commentators, 98 
literature, 97 
Nighantus, 98 
commentaries, 96 
Pampapati, 128 
Pancakro^i circuit, 124 
Pancapsara, 70 
Pancavati, 70 

pancavayava argument, 141 
Pandey, S., 107 
Pandurangi, K.T., 237, 242 
Pandyas, 69 
Pant, M., 113 
Psiurappadi Ramayam, 268 
Panini('s), 77-78, 80, 82, 182 
oral explanation, 79 
Paninian 

grammar, 78, 82, 206 
rules, 81 

amendments to, 80 
sutras, 87 
Panini-sutra, 89 
para-arlha-anumana, 155-56 
paradoxical transcendental¬ 


ism of apurva, 229 
Pardiara Upapurana, 81 
Para^urama, 62-63 
pard-vidyd, 31 
Paribhasdsamgraha, 84 
Pariksiti, 50 
Parry, Milman, 1-5, 9 
particular noetic imaginary, 
230 

Pdtanjala YogasQtra, 88 
Pdtanjala-Mahdbhdsya, 77 
Patanjali, 75, 79, 84, 87, 89, 
96, 98, 103 

Pataskar, Bhagyalata, 206 
perception 
of the self, 238 
conscious power of, 43 
perceptual recognition, 169 
Pergamum, 250 
personal disengagement, 
sense of, 11 

pervasion, knowledge of, 
172 

Petakopadeid, 97 
phalaka yantra, 110 
Phalapuja, 129 

phenomenology, idea of, 236 
phenomenon of conscious¬ 
ness, 45 

philological strategy, 6 
philosophical literature, 88, 
254 

texts on sad-darianas, 93 
tradition, 53 

physical manifestation of the 
power, 44 

pictorial commentaries, 73 
Pingalaidslra, vrttas (metres) 
of, 55 
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Pillai, C.W. Damodaran, 265 
Pillai, Peria Vachan, 268, 270 
Pillai, Vadakkuttiruvidi, 270 
planetary deities (grahas), 

122 

Pleiades, 111 

poet of five senses, 59 

poetic(s) 

discipline of, 8 
discourse, 10 
of orality, 8 
tradition, 266 
universe, 54 

polar-bhavanS theory, 237 
political intensions of reli¬ 
gious propaganda, 103 
Pollock, Sheldon, 247 
polysemy and homonymy, 
borderline between, 6 
posthumous commentary, 93 
post-modern moment of 
subreption, 224 
Power of Heat, 40 
power, physical manifesta¬ 
tion of, 44 
Prabhakara, 236 
Prabhakara(s), 168, 241 
Mlmaihsaka, 158 
theory of sentence-meaning, 
245 

Prabhakaran, 241 
practice 

of benevolence, 238 
of ySjusa hautra, 26 
Pradlpa, 80, 84, 87 
pradMna karmati, 234 
Prajapati, 41, 50, 114 
prakrti, 85, 100, 120, 204 


prakaramsama, 145 
Prakriyakaumudi, 82 
prakriyS-granthas, 82 
Prakriydraimm, 82 
prama-abhasa, 153 
prflmSnfl-hermeneutical 
epistemography, 227 
PraSastapada, 210 
PrasthSnatrayJ, 75, 96 
Pratisthana, city of, 70 
Pratiharas, 121 
prdtiiakhyas, 98-99 
pratyudaharanSni, 79 
Praudha-manoramU, 87 
pravrttinimitta, 196 
prayojana-hetu, 98 
pre-creative state, descrip¬ 
tion of, 38 
prejudices 

of the chyrographic culture, 12 
of typographic culture, 12 
pre-Upanisadic notions, 224 
primal Reality, 29 
primary seed of mind, 40-41 
Primordial Being, 48 
principle(s) 

of commentary, 75 
of Indian aesthetics, 50 
of translation into Tibetan, 256 
vSkyatajani nSmani, 100 
probandum, 

controversion of, 165 
notion of, 158, 174-75 
process of 
anukrti, 49 

Vedic transmission, 5 
word formation, 82, 100 
productive operation. 
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qualificand of, 192 
propagation of ritualistic 
tradition, 103 
Prthu, 65 
pseudo¬ 
counterinference, 160 
fallacies, impact of, 160 
probans, 145-46, 150 
provers, 151, 156, 161 
rejoinders, 146-47, 150 
psychodynamics of orality, 

2, 7, 12 
Punyaraja, 84 
PurSnasHgara, 268 
Puranic 
India, 124 
mythology, 268 
Purattinai, 264 
Purohitavisphota, 43 
Purusa, 42, 44-45, 48, 117, 120 
Purusa's Aham, 45 
Purusa-Prajapati, 37, 42 
purusSrthais), 40, 52, 229 
realization of, 57 
Purusa-Sukta hymn, 44 
Purva or Karma- 
Mimamsaka, 248 
Purva-Mimarhsa, 20 
Purva-Mimamsakas, 224, 246 
purvapaksasamildhSna, 82 
purvapaksin, 152-53 
putative 

counterinference, 166 
inferential subject, 174 

qualificand of 

productive operation, 192 
object, 192 


qualificational complex 

(vaiiistya), knowledge of, 
172 

Raghavan, V., 269 
Raghu, 61-64 

Raghuvam^a, 59, 61, 68, 266 
Raibhi, 50 
r ajar si, 61 

Rajavade, V.K., 98 
Rakhigarhi, 108 
Rama, 69, 129, 267-68 
life of, 266 
mission of, 266 
rama yantra, 110 
Ramacandra, Balakrsna, 22 
Ramacandra Temple, 130 
Ramagnicit, 24 
Ramanuja, 94 
Ramayana, 129, 266-68 
Ranade, BalaSastri, 18 
RSnayanlya SSmaveda, 17 
Rao, Kameswara, 115-116 
rasa 

enhancement of, 94 
of Anustubh, 50 
of Jagati, 50 

theory, exposition of, 258 
Rasddhydya, 54 
Rasamanjart, 264 
rasa-vimarda, 57 
rasavyatikara, 57 
rdUvalaya yantra, 110 
Ratnakoia, 180 
Ra.sa "City of Goats", 253 
Razaaq, Abdur, 127 
rc, 246 
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reasoning, sharp blazing 
sword of, 103 
reclining Visnu panel, 123 
recursion, idea of, 106, 110 
regionalization era, 107 
Rehman Dheri, 108, 114 
related phrases, category of, 
3 

religious propaganda, 

political intensions of, 103 
Renou, Louis, 242 
representative thinking, 35 
research methodology, 
science of, 99 

Rgveda {RV), 16-18, 20-22, 43, 
49, 51-52, 73, 108, 119, 225 
Rgvedic 
hautra, 26 
mantras, 19 
prescriptions of, 23 
mantras, 15 
tradition, 24 
upanayana, 23 
vocabulary, 6 

Rgvedin(s), 14, 18-19, 21, 23, 
25 

Hotr, 19, 22 
priest, 23 
sentiments of 23 
rhetorical theories, 264 
rhythm of 
existence, 225 
mathematical numbers, 56 
rich archaeological record, 
105 

rites, observance of, 238 
ritual 

embodiment of rta, 225 
geography, contours of, 226 
imperative, 227 


soteriology, 232 

ritualistic tradition, propaga¬ 
tion of, 103 
River 

Bhagirathl, 66 
Carmanvati, 71 
Gambhira, 71 
Gahga, 64, 66, 69-71, 108 
streams of, 61 
Godavari, 70 
Kalama, 61 
Kaveri, 62 
Khudar, 120 
Krsna, 22, 116 
Murala, 62 
Nirvindhya, 71 
Oxus, 63 
Pampa, 70, 129 
Reva, 69, 71 
Sarasvati, 71, 108, 112 
Sarayu, 70 
Sindhu, 71, 112 
Sipra, 69, 71 
Tamraparni, 62 
Tuiigabhadra, 129 
Vafiksu, 63 
Vetravati, 71 
Yamuna, 69-70, 108 
Rk, 48-49 
hautra, 26 

tantra prStiiSkhya, 99 
roaring laughter of 8iva, 68 
rock art 

paintings of the Mesolithic 
period, 107 
tradition, 107 
role 

of Hotr, 18, 21 

of metrical convenience, 3-4, 6 
Roman writers, 250 
root cause of emergence 
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of space, 46 
of time, 46 
Rsimuka hill, 129 
rsis, 38 

rta, ritual embodiment of, 
225 

Rucidatta, 157 
Rudra, 114 
Rudradatta, 24 
Ruggles, Clive, 131 
rulers 

of Kamboja, 64 
of Uttarakosala, 61 
Rupamala, 82 

Sa.skya Pandita, 258 
Sahara, 227, 242 
^nbara-BhSsya, 81 
mbdabodha, 187 
idbdajMna, 184 
iabdakauslubha, 102 
^abdapramdm, 236 
iUbdasUmlinildhikaranyam, 197 
iabdaspaslakaranam, 78 
iabdlbhavans, 228, 230, 244 
Saddharma-pundarlka-Sutra, 
254 

Saguna-Brahman, 247 
Sihitya-Darpana, 86 
Saiva 

philosophy, 53 
Siddhanta system of philoso¬ 
phy, 262 

Siddhanta works, 262 
Siddhantins, 262 

SaivaSastra, Agama tradition 
of, 54 

Sakatayana, 99 
$akala Rgveda, 17 


Sakala Hotr, 18 
Sakapuni, 98 

Sakha 

communities, 14 
texts, construction of, 14 
Salikanatha, 236, 241 
Samhita(s), 22, 48, 52, 75, 246 
of Rgveda, 20 
of Yajurveda, 20 
SathkhyakSrikS, 89 
SamkhyUyam-^rauta-Satra, 25 
sampradaya-virodha, 157 
sdmanadhikaranya, 195-96 
Sdmaveda, 17 
Samudragupta, 252 
sanatana dharma, 46 
sandhySvandana, 15 
Sahgam, 265, 268 
Sankara('s) 

as ParamaSiva, 94 
commentaries, 103 
hermeneutics, study of, 29 
iankara-BrhadSranyaka-BhCisya, 
81 

^aiikarabhasya, 77 
Sankaracarya(s), 28-34, 36, 

75, 77, 89-91, 93, 95-96, 
234, 247 

of the SahkeSvara Matha, 23 
^Sfikara-GuabhUsya, 86 
idnkara-Upanisadbhdsya, 86 
Sanskrit, 74 

grammar, rules of, 144 
generative principles of, 250 
influence of, 265 
linguistic culture of, 253 
literature, 72, 244 
study of, 96 
logical works, 140 
mahSkSvyas, 83 
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rhetorics, traditions of, 264 
syllables, intermixture of, 269 
terms, Tibetan coinages of, 255 
tradition, 264 

Sanskrit-Tibetan lexicon, 255 
Santa, D.K., 99 
Santaraksita, 253-254 
Sapta Saindhava, area of, 108 
iarabha{s), 67-68 
Sarasvati Valley, 108 
Sarasvatt-kanthSbharana, 258 
Saraswati, Dayanand, 248 
Sartre, J.P., 238 
SarvUrivijayaprayogasHra, 25 
Sarvatomukha Soma sacri¬ 
fice, 16 

sastam^a yantra, 110 
Sastra, 90 
iastrapravrttih, 79 
^astrUrthakalU, 87 
Sastry, T.S. Kuppanna, 109 
Sat, 29, 38, 46, 48 
satkHryavSda, law of, 231 
sat-pratipaksa, 159 
iatapatha BrShmana, 48, 109 
Sathe, KaSinatha ViSvanStha, 
25 

SatySsadhasutra, 18 
Saunaka, 99 

Saussurean deconstructionist 
language, 228 
iaunaklya Atharvaveda, 15 
savage massacre, scenes of, 
128 

Savitraciti, 15 
savyabhicSra, 145 
Sayana, 51, 75-76, 80, 83, 89, 
96-97, 103, 245 


Sdyambhdsya, 77 
Sayanacarya, 77 
Sdyandcllrya-bhlisya, 86 
scholarship, universal map 
of, 72 
science(s) 

of Alarhkara^astra, 258 
of commentaries, 73, 97 
of etymology, 93 
of grammar, 79 
of research methodology, 99 
queen of, 39 

scientific literature, 88 
scriptural 
prophecy, 27 
Trinity, 101 

secular imperative sentence, 
227 

self('s), 36 

consciousness, 238 
perception of, 238 
self-efficacious action, 234 
self-realization, goal of, 27 
semantic 

contour of the term, 6 
precision, 5 
Senavaraiyar, 263 
sense of personal disengage¬ 
ment, 11 
seven 

horses of the Sun, 55 
Vedic metres, 55 
Sewell, Robert, 128 
Shastri, D.N., 212 
Shastri, Pattabhirama, 242 
Shastri, Shaligram, 23 
Shastri, Vidyavacaspati 
Tryambaka, 25 
Shaw, Miranda, 259 
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Siamese twins, 42 
SiddhSntakaumudl, 82, 86 
iilpa 

as externalization of the inner 
substances, 56 
concept(s) of, 48-49 
three types of, 49 
Simonsson, Nils, 255 
simple linguistic metonymy, 
227 

Sindhu-Sarasvati tradition, 
107 

Singh, Rana P.B., 119, 121, 
124, 126, 131 

Siromani's Navya-logic, 248 
Sita, 69 

Siva, 53, 66-68, 119-120, 123, 
129 

roaring laughter of, 68 
Sivaratri, 120, 124 
Skanda, 97 
Skanda Purdna, 268 
Slavic tradition, 5 
^lokavdrttika, 81 
Smrti, 30 
Smarta 

mantras, 14 
rites, 15 

Smith, M. Frederick, 16, 19 
smoke, cognition of, 168 
social rivalry, world of, 16 
Soma (Moon), 122 
Soma sacrifice, 14, 17-19, 22 
sophistication 
of Buddhism, 252 
language of, 250 

soul, subordinate ingredient 
of, 235 

south Indian nativity, unmis¬ 


takable evidences of, 268 
south-Slavic oral poets, 4 
spatial connected mandalas, 
126 

Spivak, Gayatri 
Chakravorty, 231 
spring equinox. 111 
Srauta 

mantras, 14 
Sastras, 248 
Sravasti, 256 
Sravistha segment, 109 
Sri Vaisnava(s), 269-70 
community, 269 
religious writings, 263 
Sridhar, M.K., 239 
Sridhara, 212, 215-16 
Srigupta, 252 
irhgdra, 

types of, 264 
sentiment, 93 

Sron.brtsan.sgam.po, 253 
Sruti, 30-32,35, 247 
pre-eminence of, 247 
irutismrtipurdriokta, 93 
Srstidharaswami, 81 
Staal, Fritz, 234, 241, 245-46 
still-living tradition, 4 
story of 

Kartavirya, 69 
Udayana, 71 
Strauss, L^vi, 242 
study of 

ancient Indian commentary 
literature, 74 

Safikara's hermeneutics, 29 
Sanskrit literature, 96 
subordinate ingredient of 
the soul, 235 
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subreption, 231 

post-modem moment of, 224 
Sugriva, 129 
Suhmas, 61 
$ukra (Venus), 122 
sukrtasyalokas, 248 
sun 

seven horses of, 55 
shrines, cosmic order, 124 
temples of Varanasi, 124 
Sunaga, 80 
Sunanda, 68-69 
Sundaramurti, 268 
slip, 185 
Supreme 

Being, 28, 35, 4749, 51, 53 
Brahman, 30, 32 
Principle of Existence, 246 
Reality, 28 

Surasena Kingdom, 69 
Sure^vara-VSrttika, 81 
Surya (Sun), 122 
Surya-Sukta, 51 
Surya, marriage of, 51 
Susena, 69 
SatasarhhitCt, 268 
SUtrabhCtsya, 84 
SatrSntaraparigrahavicHra, 24 
sutranusarala ^abdanvayah, 78 
Svargasattra, 15 
ivetnivatara Upanisad, 35 
Svobhuti, 80 
Svcpajha-tlka, 80, 83 
Swamigal, Ramaiiiiga, 261 
syntactical order, 229 
syntactically-oriented 
theory, 245 


syntagmatic force, 232 

Taber, John, 242-45 
Taittiriya(s), 14, 18-19, 24, 99 
branch, 13 

HiranyakeSi brahmana, 22 
Hotr, 18, 22, 23 
Krsna Yajurvedins, 22 
school, 19 

text(s), 15, 22, 24, 32 
tradition, 26 
yajamSna, 18, 23, 26 
Taittirlya Brahmana, 17 
Taittirtya Sarhhitd, 13, 17-19, 
23 

Taittirlya Upanisad, 35 
Taittirlya Yajurveda, 17, 20 
Tamil 

Bharata, 268 

grammatical tradition, 263 
lexicon, 265 
ManipravSla, 271 
rhetorics, traditions of, 264 
tradition, 264 
Tamil Nadu, 18 

era of literary renaissance in, 
265 

Tamilian intellect, product 
of, 262 

Tantra-Varttika, 81 
tantric invocations, 126 
Tarkasarhgraha, 84 
Tarkavagi^a, 

Kamakhyanatha, 179 
tat tvam asi, 35 
TattvacintHmani, 151, 178-79 
187 

TattvSdaria, 87 
TattvaviiUradl, 87 
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technique 

of adhySropa, 33 
of translation, 255 
of writing, 1 
Temple 

Complex at Khajuraho, 119 
of Madhyame^vara, 126 
of Mahakala, 71 
Virabhadra, 129 
ViSvanatha, 124 

temporal instantiation, 234 
tenet of 
orality, 10 
modem science, 38 
term, semantic contour of, 6 
testimonial iteration, 227 
textual criticism, language 
of, 95 

Thayumanavar, 261-62 
theoretical methodology, 4 
theory 

of illusion, 90 
of karma's causality, 233 
of mantric utterance, 244 
of Oral Composition, 7, 12 
Thon.mi Sambhota, 253 
three 

cities, victory of, 67 
classes of coirunentaries, 75 
states of ayutasiddha, 220 
types of Ulpa, 49 
Tibet, golden land of, 252 
Tibetan 

and Sanskrit syntax, correla¬ 
tion of, 251 

coinages of Sanskrit terms, 255 
RUrrUlyana, 259 
syntax, 254 
translations, 252 
world, 258 


tlka(s), 73, 83, 88 

type of commentary, 83 
tiN suffix, 181 
Tippanl, 83 
Tirukkural, 268 
Tirupati, 126 
Tiruvalluvar, 268 
Tiruvengalanatha 
(Acyutaraya), 129 
Tolkappiar, 261 
TolkSppiyam, 261, 263-64 
Tolkdppiyam Tonnulvilakkam, 
264 

tradition 

of architecture (vSstu), 118 
of art in Sanskrit, 47 
of literature in Sanskrit, 47 
of translations of scriptures, 
254 

tenacity of, 9 
traditional 

commentary literature, 94 
image of a commentary, 94 
Indian logic, 135 
Nyaya proof, 162 
Nyaya View, 180 
sacrificial lore, 247 
theory [of Ny3ya], 187 
traditions 

of Sanskrit rhetorics, 264 
of Tamil rhetorics, 264 
transcendental 

signified, mediation of, 232 
sum, 240 

transgression, moment of, 
231 

transgressive bafflement, 
moment of, 224 
translation(s) 

into Tibetan, principles of, 256 
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technique of, 255 
of scriptures, tradition of, 254 
transmission, laws of, 4 
transoceanic trade, impor¬ 
tance of, 252 
Trikuta mountain, 63 
Tristubh, 20, 50 
Tropic of Cancer, 122 
Truth of Truth, 34 
Tucci, G., 258 
Tughlaq, Mohammed Bin, 
128 

twenty-seven 

star segments (naksatras), 106 
sub-segments (upa-naksatras), 
106 

twofold scriptural tradition, 
269 

tySgavastu, 234 
Tyagi, G.S., 106-07 
types of 
chandas, 54 
niyikis, 264 
irngara, 264 

typographic culture, preju¬ 
dices of, 12 
Todorov, Tzvetan, 8 

Ubhayavedanta, 269-70 
uccdram-paddhatis, 73 
Udayagiri, 105 
layout, 123 
Observatory, 122 
Udayana, 143, 193, 212, 216 
story of, 71 
Udgatr, 17 
Udyota, 84 
Udyotakara, 143 
Ujjayini, 69-71, 126 


Ultimate Reality, 38 
underinclusion, problem of, 
164 

Unebe, Toshiya, 206 
Unesco World Heritage 
sites, 130 

universal language of math¬ 
ematics, 39 

universe, scheme of, 41 
Upadhyaya, Bhagwat Saran, 
63 

Upadhyaya, Gahge^a, 151, 
206 

Upanisads, 50, 57, 75, 91, 

103, 269 

impersonality of, 246 
superficial reading of, 29 
Upanisadic 
seers, 27 
texts, 32, 91 

Upper Palaeolithic period, 
107 

UrvaSi, 70 
utilitarian aspect, 10 
Uttarakosala, 69 
rulers of, 61 

Uttara-Mimamsaka(s), 243, 
248 

Vac, 41 

VacaspatimiSra, 94 
vacyavdcakabhava, 218 
Vadava, 80 

vaidharmya, 143, 146-47 
vaidharmya-sama, 147 
Vaidika Samshodhana 
Mandala, 25 
Vaidika-vdcya, 245 
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Vaisnava(s) 

Scaryas, 269 
literature of, 269 
Vaisnavite reformers, 262 
Vai^esika, 187, 210, 214 
ontology, 220 
theory, 212, 219 
Vaiiesikasutra, 210 
VaiySghrapadya, 80 
VaiyUkaranadusana, 87 
Vajasaneyi, 15, 99 
Vajasaneyins, 14 
Vakyapadiya, 80, 83, 84 
VskyapadlyatikS, 84 
vSkyUrthavamana, 78 
vdkyayojana, 82 
Vali, 129 

valid pramSna, 226 
Valmiki, 61, 266-67 
Vslmlki RSmayam, 265 
Varanasi, 126 

sun temples of, 124 
Vararuci, 81 
Varmsamuhah, 228 
vSrttika, definition of, 81 
vast Buddhist corpus, 258 
vastu-mandala, 106 
centre of, 129 
Vastu Sastra, 106 
vastusvabhSva, 44 
Vatsyayana, 52-53, 93, 141 
Vayu, 212, 243 
Veda(s), 38, 56, 97-98, 100, 
226 

hymns of, 47-48 
rationality of, 245 
seers of, 47 

Vedaiiga Jyotisa, 109 
Vedahgas, 100 


Vedanta, 53, 94 
Vedanta Desika, 270 
Vedantins, 27 
VedSrthaprakS^a-rgbhSsya, 86 
Vedarthapraka^abhasya, 86 
VedavicSra, 14-15, 17, 24 
Vedavidya, 17 
Vedic 

astronomy, 108 
commentaries, 96 
concept of normative order¬ 
ing, 225 

cosmology, foundation of, 109 
exegesis, 41 
hymns, 4-5, 12 
ideas, 112 
injunction, 236 
interpretation, methodology 
of, 97 

literature, 47-48 
appraisal of, 7 
corpus of, 47 
mantras, 73, 96-97, 245 
materials, 9 
observances, 117 
poet, 7 

preaching, 103 
religion, 75 
ritual(s), 117, 245, 247 
astronomical basis of, 110 
efficacy of, 233 
ritualism, 247 
rsis, contention of, 39 
sacrifice, impersonalization of, 
246 

sacrificial dharma, exegetical 
defence of, 224 
sacrificial performances, 17 
Sanskrit, 266 
Sarnhitas, 48, 86, 103, 248 
seers, 50, 53 
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studies, 103 
texts, 72, 74 
interpretation of, 100 
themes, knowledge of, 114 
thought, 37, 46 
tradition(s), 14-15, 269 
transmission, process of, 5 
understanding, 233 
utterances, meaning of, 226 
wisdom, 225 
yajus, 245 

Vena, clutches of, 65 
verbal 

combat, 10 
co-referentiality, 196 
discourse, 3 

suffix(s), 178-79, 182, 188-89, 
191, 193-99, 204-06 
veritable pramUna, 174 
Vitthala, 129-30 
victims of historical proc¬ 
esses, 251 
Vidarbha, 69 
Vidi^a, 70, 105 
vidyadhara damsels, 67 
vidyadharas, 68 
Vijayanagara, 126-28, 130 
city of, 126, 128 
destruction of, 128 
Empire, 127 
Vikramorvaiiya, 70 
Vindhya, 71 
region, 70 
Virabhadra, 129 
Viramamunivar, 264 
Vira Rajendra, Cola, 264 
Virasozhiyam, 264 
Viraviyal, 269 
Virupaksa, 128, 130 
Temple, 129 


visayavisayibhava, 219 
Visnu, 119, 268 

hill of the footprint of, 122 
Visnudharmotlara Purana, 55 
viivajit sacrifice, 61 
vitiation, knowledge of, 158 
vocabulary 
of Rgveda, 6 
characteristics of, 3 
Vrndavana, splendour of, 69 
VrttaratnSkara, 87 
vrttas (metres) of 
Pingala^Sstra, 55 
vrtti-type of commentary, 78 
vun suffix, 201 
Vy. 213, 218 
Vyadi, 80, 84 
Vydghrabhuti, 80 
Vyakarana, 77, 255 
compositions of, 85 
importance of, 251 
Vyikarana-MahUbhasya, 75 
vySkhySgranthas, 85 
vynkhya-sutra, 80 
vyakhya-tlka, 97 
vyakhyana(s), 173, 79, 81 
five characteristics of, 82 
vyakhyana-sutra, 80 
VySkhySnam, 81 
vyaktayam vdci, 77 
Vyasa, 47, 61 
Vyomasiva, 211, 214, 216 
Vyomavati, 211 

Wakshab, 63 
Wanzke, H., Ill 
Western 

cosmologists, 43 
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philology, standard method 
of, 11 

scholars, 7, 75, 79 
style of studies, 95 
thought, 41 

Whitney, W.D., 265 
Willis, M., 105, 122 
Wittgenstein, 98 
womb of darkness, 238 
Woody, Jack, 11 
word(s) 

and word-forms, choice of, 2 
formation, process of, 82, 100 
of Buddhism, 259 
world 

of economic rivalry, 16 
of social rivalry, 16 
writing, technique of, 1 

yaga, 230, 236-37, 244 
yajfia, definitional matrix of, 
226 

yajnic-eifect, 243 
yajusa hautra, 16, 18, 21-24 
dispute, 19 
practice of, 26 

Yajusa Hautra Dispute, 13, 
23, 25 

YUjusahautrajyotsna, 26 
Yajusahautraprayoga, 26 
Yajusahautraprayogavicara, 26 
Yajusahautravicara, 26 
Yajusahautravicarasamksepa, 25 


YajusahautropodghSta, 26 
Yajurveda, 14-15, 17, 20-21, 48 
narrative of, 118 
Yajurvedic 

encroachments, 23 
hautra, 23 
Yajurvedins, 25 
behaviour of, 22 
Yajva, Gargya Gopala, 87 
yaksa, 67-68, 70 
yantric buildings, 106 
Yapperunkala Vrtti, 268 
Yarlung 

dynasty, 253 
Valley, 253 
Yaska, 96-98 
yasti yantra, 110 
Yati, Sri Ramananda, 94 
Yavanis, 63 
yoga system, 75 
yogl-pratyaksa, 233 
yogic perception, 233 
yore, scholars of, 38 
yutasiddha, 218 

conception of, 212, 218, 220 
denial of, 217 

yutasiddhi, 212-13, 215, 218 
definition of, 214, 216-17 
interpretation of, 213 
negation of, 220 

Ziran in Daoist thought, 231 
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